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PEEFACE. 



In preparing the present work, my intention has been 
to make it fulfil strictly the promise of its title. I have 
endeavored to put before the learner those matters which 
are of most essential consequence to him, those which 
will best serve him as preparation for further and deeper 
knowledge of his own language, for the study of other 
languages, and for that of language in general That the 
leading object of the study of English grammar is to 
teach the correct use of English is, in my view, an error, 
and one which is gradually becoming removed, giving way 
to the sounder opinion that grammar is the reflective study 
of language, for a variety of purposes, of which correctness 
in writing is only one, and a secondary or subordinate 
one — by no means unimportant, but best attained when 
sought indirectly. It should be a pervading element in 
the whole school and home training of the young, to make 
them use their own tongue with accuracy and force ; and, 
along with any special drilling directed to this end, some 
of the rudimentary distinctions and rules of grammar are 
conveniently taught ; but that is not the study of gram- 
mar, and it will not bear the intrusion of much formal 
grammar without being spoiled for its own ends. It is 
constant use and practice, under never-failing watch and 
correction, that makes good writers and speakers; the 
application of direct authority is the most efficient correc- 
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tive. Grammar has its part to contribute, but rather in 
the higher than in the lower stages of the work One 
must be a somewhat reflective user of language to amend 
even here and there a point by grammatical reasons ; and 
no one ever changed from a bad speaker to a good one by 
applying the rules of grammar to what he said. 

To teach English grammar to an English speaker is, as it 
seems to me, to take advantage of the fact that the pupil 
knows the facts of the language, in order to turn his atten- 
tion to the underlying principles and relations, to the 
philosophy of language as illustrated in his own use of it, 
in a more effective manner than is otherwise possible. 
Foreign languages are generally acquired in an " artificial " 
way, the facts coming ticketed with certain grammatical 
labels which the scholar learns as if they were part of the 
facts themselves ; and the grammar part is apt to remain 
long a wholly artificial system to him. Almost every one 
can remember the time when it first began to dawn upon his 
mind that the familiar terms and distinctions of grammar 
really meant something. But this is partly because chil- 
dren are (and with good reason) set to learning foreign 
languages before their reflective powers are enough devel- 
oped to make such things intelligible to them. If the 
pupil is bright enough, his Latin grammar comes by de- 
grees to be to him something more than a heap of dry 
bones ; and then he gets the benefit, in its application by 
analogy to other languages, his own included, of the hard 
work he has done upon it. A real understanding of gram- 
mar, however, he can get sooner and more surely in con- 
nection with his own tongue than anywhere else, if his 
attention is first directed to that which most needs to be 
learned, unencumbered with burdensome detail, and if a 
clear method is followed, with abundance of illustration. 
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English grammar can in this way be made to pay back, 
with interest, the debt which it owes to Latin. It must be 
for practical use to show how far the endeavor to reach 
these ends is successful, in the work here put forth. 

I have wished to give the main facts of the English lan- 
guage just as they are in themselves, not importing into 
.them anything that belongs to other languages. With this 
in view, certain subjects have been treated in a somewhat 
new way, but one which will, I hope, commend itself 
to general approval by its reasonableness. The ordinary 
method with gender in nouns, for example, which was 
really an imposition upon English of a system of distinc- 
tions belonging elsewhere, has been abandoned in favor 
of one that is both truer and far simpler. The sharp 
distinction, again, of the verb-phrases or compound forms 
from the real verb-forms seems to me a matter of no small 
importance, if the study of the construction of sentences 
is to be made a reality. 

It has been my constant endeavor to bear in mind the 
true position of the grammarian, as stated in the introduc- 
tory chapter — that he is simply a recorder and arranger of 
the usages of language, and in no manner or degree a law- 
giver; hardly even an arbiter or critic. Certainly, an ele- 
mentary work is no place for dragging forward to attention 
matters of disputed usage, nor are elementary pupils the 
persons before whom to discuss nice and diflBcult points. 
Where reference has been made to any such subjects, it 
has been in order simply to set forth the facts of usage, as 
fairly and briefly as possible, or to state the principles that 
should govern the case. 

Many grammars, of course, have been consulted in the 
preparation of this, and valuable hints have been de- 
rived from one and another. But I do not feel that I 
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need acknowledge particular obligation to any excepting 
the great thesaurus of Matzner (Berlin, 1873 - 5 : there is 
an English version, but it is hardly to be used), to which I 
have constantly referred ; especially drawing upon its rich 
stores of citations illustrating almost every conceivable 
point of English usage, for the benefit of the parsing exer- 
cises which are appended to the various chapters. In the 
body of the work, I have preferred to use abnost exclu- 
sively illustrations made off-hand, because such seemed to 
me more desirable : the more familiar and every-day the 
exemplifications of principles, the better; and the pupil 
should be led to form them for himself as much as pos- 
sible. 

I have also for the most part avoided the use of set 
rules, lest they should come to be applied mechanically. In 
studying the grammar of one's own language, the true end 
is not attained imless such a real imderstanding is gained 
by the scholar that he can state in his own language the 
principle involved ; and he should be made, or helped, to 
do so. 

My thanks are due to several eminent scholars, among 

my colleagues and elsewhere, who have been kind enough 

to give me the benefit of their counsel during the progress 

of my work 

W. D. W. 

Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
January, 1877. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



CHAPTER I. 
XNTBODUCTORT: LANQUAQE AND GRAMMAR. 

1. The English language is the language used by the 
people of England, and by all who speak like them any- 
where else in the world ; for example, in the United States. 

2. Theie are htmdieds and hundreds of different languages in 
the world, and the only way we can de&ie any one of them is to 
say : '' It is the language used in such and such a region, or by 
such and such people." The people from whom our language 
gets its name are those living in England. Their forefathers 
came to that country from the northern shore of Germany, about 
1500 years ago, and drove out or destroyed the people who had 
lived in the country before, and who had spoken a very different 
language (much like what the Welsh, the language of Wales, is 
nowadays). 

3. Because the English language was brought from Germany 
into England, being then only a dialect of German, it is still very 
much like the languages of Germany, and is for this reason often 
called a Gebmanio language (or a Teutonic, which means the 
same thing). And all,the Germanic languages, along with most 
of the others in Europe, and a part of those of Asia, form a great 
body of languages resembling one another, and hence called a 
"family" — the Indo-European (or the Aryan) family. 

4. The English-speaking people of England were conquered in 
the eleventh century by the ^ormaua, a Frenchnspeaking people ; 
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and, by the mixture of the two, their speech also came to he 
somewhat mixed, so that a part of our English comes from Ger- 
many and another large part &om France, to say nothing of the 
words we have gotten &om yet other sources. 

5. The English also conquered and settled other countries : 
the southern part of Scotland, and, a good deal later, most of 
Ireland ; and they have sent out colonies to aU parts of the world, 
which of course carried their English language with them, far out 
of England. Some of these colonies have become great nations ; 
80, especially, that in North America has grown and incKused 
until it is as numerous a people as the English of England. 
Thus the English language is now used by many more people 
oat of England than in it; but it still keeps everywhere its old 



6. Our English, however, is by no means the same lan- 
guage that has always gone by that name, nor is it now 
Tised alike by all the people who speak it 

7. The language first brought from Northern Germany to Eng- 
land was so different from ours that we should not understand it 
at all if we heard it spoken ; and we cannot learn to read it with- 
out as much study as it costs us, for example, to read French or 
German. The reason is, that every living language is all the 
time changing. Some old words go out of use ; other new words 
come into use ; some change their meaning ; all, or almost all, 
change their pronunciation ; and our phrases, also, the ways in 
which we put words together to express our thoughts, become by 
degrees different. Such changes are sometimes very slow ; but 
they are aU the time going on, everjrwhere. A thousand years 
hence, if it lives so long, the English will be so far unlike what 
it now is that we, if we were to come to life again, should per- 
haps not understand it without a good deal of trouble. 

8. The oldest English that we know anything of, the English 
of the time of King Alfired and thereabouts (a thousand years 
ago), we generally call Akqlo-Saxon, to distinguish it from that 
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of later times; and theie are other names — sach as Old Eng- 
lish, Earlj English — for the language of times between Al&ed's 
and our own. 

When we say simply * English," we mean the language 
of our time, such as we ourselves understand and use. 

9. But there are considerable differences in the language 
even of English speakers at the present day. 

Thus, almost every region has some peculiarities in the 
way in which its speakers use their EnglisL 

There are, for example, the peculiarities of the English of Ire- 
land, noticed by us in the Irish emigrant ; those of the English 
of Scotland, seen in the poetry of Bums, the stories of Scott, and 
other such places ; and those of the negro English of the South- 
em United States. And, in general, an Englishman can tell an 
American, and an American can tell an Enghshman, by the way 
he talks. 

When these peculiarities amount to so much that they begin 
to interfere a little with our understanding the persons who have 
them, we say that such persons speak a dialect of English, 
rather than English itself. 

10. Then there is also the difference between what we 
call " good English " and " bad Ei^lish." 

By good English we mean those word% and those meanings of 
them, and those ways of putting them together, which are used 
by the best speakers, the people of best education ; everything 
which such people do not use, or use in another way, is bad 
English. Thus bad English is simply that which is not approved 
and accepted by good and careful speakets. 

Every one who speaks any language " naturally,'' as we call it, 
has^ really learned it from those whom he heard speak around 
him as he was growing up. But he is liable to learn it ill, forai- 
ing bad and incorrect habits of speech ; or he may learn it from 
those who have themselves learned it ill, and may copy their bad 
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babits. There are, indeed, yeiy few who do not, wh3e they are 
learning to speak, acquire some wrong ways, which they have to 
correct afterwards. 

It is partly in order to help in this process of correcting bad 
habits, that the good and approved usages of a language are col- 
lected and set forth in a book which is called a " grammar." 

11. Hence, the English language, as made the subject of 
a grammar, means the English of the present day, as used 
by good speakers and writers ; and English grammar is a 
description of the usages of the English language in this 
sense. 

A description of one of the earlier forms of English (as the 
Anglo-Saxon, or the Middle English), or of one of the dialects 
of English (as the Scottish, or the Yorkshire, or the negro Eng- 
lish), or of one of the forms of bad English (as the thieyes' 
slang), would also be an English grammar, but in a different 
sense ; and we should not call it simply an English grammar, 
but should give it some different name, which would tell pre- 
cisely what it was. 

12. Grammar does not at all make rules and laws for 
language ; it only reports the facts of goodjanguage, and in 
an orderly way, so that they may be easily referred to, or 
learned, by any one who has occasion to do so. 

13. Nor is the study of the grammar of one's own native lan- 
guage by any means necessary, in order to correctness of speech. 
Most persons learn good English in the same way that they learn 
English at all, — namely, by hearing and reading ; by hearing and 
imitating good speakers, by studying books written correctly and 
well, by correcting themselves and being corrected by others, and 
so on. But attention to the rules of good usage as laid down in 
grammars, with illustrations and practical exercises, often helps 
and hastens this process ; and it is especially useful to those who 
have been imfortunate enough to learn at first a bad kind of 
English. 
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14. Then there are many other respects in which the stnd j 
of grammar is useful. 

The learning of language is made up of many different parts ; 
and it is never finished. It begins in infmcy, and lasts all our 
lives. The most learned and able never get through with adding 
to their knowledge, even of their own language, and to their 
power to use it. 

At the very beginning of language-learning, we have to learn 
to understand the words which we hear others make. Then we 
learn to make them ourselves, and to put them together cor- 
lectl J — that is, in the same way that others do — in order to 
express our thoughts and feelings. A little later, we have to 
leam to understand them as they are put before our eyes, written 
or printed ; and then to make them in the same way, — that is, 
to read and spell and write : and this also correctly, or as other 
people do. But then we want to use our English not only cor- 
rectly, but well, so as to please and influence others. Many of 
us, too, want to leam other languages than English, languages 
which answer the same purposes as our own, but have other 
means of doing it. * Or, we want to study some of the other 
forms of English, and to compare them with our own, so as to 
understand better what it is, and how it came to be what it is. 
We are not content, either, with merely using language ; we 
want to know something of what language is, and realize what it 
is worth to us. The study of language has a great deal to tell 
us about the history of man, and of what he has done in the 
world. And as language is the instrument of the mind's opera- 
tions, and the principal means by which they are disclosed, we 
cannot study the mind's workings and its nature without a thor- 
ough understanding of language. 

15. For all these purposes, we need to have that sort of 
knowledge of language to which the study of grammar is the 
first step, and to which a study of the grammar of our own lan- 
guage is the easiest and the surest step. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SENTENCE; THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

16. Our language, like every other, is made up of words. 
Each word has its own paiticular part to play in the 

work of expressing our thoughts : its own meanings, and its 
own ways of being used along with other words. 

17. Thus, for example, sun, moon, star are the names of 
objects. 

But shine, move, twinkle are of quite another character: 
they are not names; they are words which we put with 
names like those given above, to state or declare something 
about the objects to which the names belong: as when 
we say 

the tun shines; Hie moon moves; the stare twinkle. 

The word the, again, in these sentences, is unlike the 
others; it neither names anything nor declares anything; 
it is never used except before a name, like sun, etc. 

We may say, further, 

the golden sun shines brightly. 

Here golden and brightly are words of yet other kinds; 
each may be used in its own ways, but not in those of the 
others. And so it is with all our words. 

18. But not every word is different from all the rest in 
its uses. 

There are a great many names of things which we use in the 
same way with sun. 

There are a great many words used in the same way with 
shines, to declaie something. 
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Thexe aie a great manj used as goldsn is used, or briglitly. 
The words which are thus used alike we put together 
into classes^ and give each class a name. 

19. The classes into which our words aie divided, aooord* 
ing to their vaes, are called the 

PABTS OF SPEECH I 

and everj word, as belonging to one or another class, at 
having a certain kind of viae, is called a PAB7 OF SPSECH. 

20. This name, '' part of speech/' given to a word, plainly 
implies that there is something incomplete about it ; that it 
is not a whole, but must be joined with other ''parts " in 
order to make a whole, or in order to be speech. 

That is in fact the case ; and the whole which these parts 
make up is the sentence. 

21. All our speech, as we actually use it in talking or 
writing, is in sentences; we do not really say anything 
unless we make a sentence. 

It, for example, we speak the words titii, fret, ink, goodnett, 
be^ we are only mentioniag something; any one who hears us 
will naturally ask, " Well ; what about it % " 

So if we say shines, or stands, or writes, or went: the natural 
question is, '^ What shines 9 '' and so on. 

So, too, if we say the, with, golden, brightly, awsy, tall. 

But if we say 

the sun shines; the free Is tall; 

be writes with (nk; they went away; 

we have really said something. It may be very uninteresting ; 
it may be foolish ; it may even be fSalse ; but it is at any rate 
something said ; the person to whom we speak does not need to 
wait for it to be finished in order to approve or reject it. We 
have thought something and said it ; we have made up our mind 
to some purpose or other and told what it is; we have (as it. is 
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called) formed an opinion or judgment, and expressed it by a 
sentence. 

A sentence is, then, in the sense thus explained^ the ex- 
pression of a judgment 

22. Strictly speaking, this definition is true only of one kind 
of sentence : the assebtiye sentence, as it is called, or that by 
which we assert something, declare something to be so and so. 
There are two other kinds of sentence : one, the intebbogatite, 
asking a question : thus, 

does the tun shine? 
and the other, the impeiutiye, giving a command: thus, 
thine out brightly, sun I 

But the kind which we have been describing is the regular and 
by far the most common one, and the other two will be best 
treated afterward, as variations of it. 

In going on, therefore, to speak of the sentence, we shall con- 
sider only the first kind, leaving the second and third until later. 

23. In order to form a sentence, we have to use words 
of more than one kind. Every complete act of speech is 
made up of at least two parts of speech. We cannot pro- 
duce a sentence by stringing together words of one sort 
only : for example, 

tun tree ink; shines writes went; 

the this yonder; good golden bright. 

Nor, again, can we take words of difierent sorts at hap- 
hazard out of a dictionary or spelling-book, and make of 
them sentences — even foolish or false sentences. Thus 

the with golden brightly away ; 
shines over is toward tall never. 

This would be like trying to make an instrument, or a 
piece of furniture, out of materials picked up at random, 
and having no adaptation to one another. For a sentehce. 
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there must be not only words of more than one kind, but 
words of certain kinds, fitted together in certain ways. 

24. As the sentence is a combination of words by which 
we declare something to be so and so, or assert that some- 
thing is true about something, there must be in every 
sentence two parts or members: one naming the thing 
about which we make our declaration or assertion, and one 
expressing what we declare or assert of the thing named. 

Thus, in the sentence 

the tun shines, 
the words the sun tell what we make our assertion about, and we 
assert about the sun tbat it shines: shines expresses what we de- 
clare to be true of the thing expressed by the sun. 

25. These two necessary parts of the sentence we call 
the SUBJECT and the pbedicate (predicate is only a more 
learned and harder name for ' thing asserted or declared *). 

We cannot, in the nature of things, make a complete 
sentence without joining together a subject and a predicate. 
But a sentence does not need to contain more than two 
words, one for each of the two parts or members. For 
example, 

goid giitters; horses run; paper burns; 

George reads; I stand; they wrote; 

are so many complete sentences, the former word in each 
being its subject, and the latter its predicate. 

26. On the other hand, we may use two, or three, or 
many words in naming and. describing the thing about 
which we are going to make our assertion, and as many 
more in making the assertion ; and the sentence may still 
be divided into the same two parts. 

Thus, in 

my father's beautiful blaok horses run every day down the 
hiii to the broolc f6r water^ 
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ihe £ist five words — my father's beautiful blaok horsea — are 

the. subject, because all of them taken together name that about 
which the assertion is made ; and the other eleven words aie the 
predibate, because they all jcombine to form the assertion, telling 
what is done bj the horses we have described. 

27. We have, then, this rule : 

A aentenee is composed of two parts: 1. the milbjeei, sig- 
nifjrlng that about Tirhlch the asaertdon Is made; and 2. tho 
predicate, signifying that which is asserted of the subject. 

iNow we have to look to see what kinds of words, what pasts 
of speech, axe put together thus to form the simplest sentence^ 
the sentence composed of only two words. 

28. A word that can be used as 

glitters, run, burns, reads, stand, wrote 

axe used in the little sentences given above, is called a 
VERB (the word verb is Latin for 'word' simply). 

A verb is a word that asserts or declares ; and any word 
that does that is a verb. 

Hence, we cannot make a sentence without using a verb ; the 

predicate of the sentence (as we have called it above) must be a 

verb j and we cannot describe a verb truly except by saying that 

it is a kind of word which goes with the name of something to 

declare, or help declare, something about it ; it can be used as 

the predicate of a sentence. 

This cannot be too much insisted on, as the definitions given of a Yerb ara 
often wholly enroneous. 

A verb, as we have seen, does not necessarily stand alone as 

predicate ; instead of shines, we can say is sliining, or is brilliant, 

or sends down rays, and so on, which mean nearly the same 

thing ; but in these phrases the is and sends are verbs ; words 

like sliining, briiiiant, rays, cannot make an assertion without a 

verb added. And, of however many words a predicate may be 

composed — as in run every day down Uie liiil to tlie l>roolc for 
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water — it must always hare in ft, as its essential part> a Terb-— 
as run : simplj because a verb is a woid that asserts. 

29. Tbus we have the definition : 

A verb is a word that asserts or dedarei^ and keaee that 
can stand, alone or with other wordi^ as tiie predicate of a 
sentence. 

30. When a predicate is composed of two or more 
words, we call the simple verb in it the babe predicate, and 
this along with the rest the COMFLETE predicate. 

We shall see hereafter (860) that some yerbs are very rarelj 
nsed alone as predicate, but are made complete predicates by 
other words added to them, which are called their compleicsnt 
(that is, ' completing part '). And there are no verbs which may 
not take a complement of some kind. 

31. The other words in most of onr little sentences of 
two words each — namely, gold, liorseSi paperj George—- 

are each of them what is called a N0X7K. 
Noun means simply ' name.* 

All these nouns are names of objects that we can see. Others, 
as sound, noise, thunder, odof« xuae names of things which we 
peiceiye by other senses. Yet others, as mind, life, are names of 
what we can only think about, objects of thought. Others still, 
as height, roundness, beauty, courage, are names of the qualities 
of objects. There are many different classes of nouns, but they 
are all alike names, and they can all be used as subject of a sen- 
tence ; they can be put along with a verb to make an assertion ; 
they express anything that we can declare something about. 

32. Thus we have the definition : 

A noun is the name of anything, a word that can stand, 
alone or with other words, as the subject of a sentence. 

33. But while a verb was the only kind of word, or part 
of speech, that could be used b3 a predicate in a sentence, 
a noun is not Oxe only one that can be used as a subject 
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We had also the little sentences 

1 stand, they wrote, 
where I and they are subjects ; and these are words of so 
peculiax kind that they are not called nouns, but are made 
a class, or part of speech, by themselves, and are called pro- 
nouns : other words of the class are 

we, you, he, she, it, this, who. 

The word pronoun means * standing for a noun.' And these 
are, in fact, a kind of additional set of names for objects, which 
may be used instead of the nouns, their ordinary names. They 
do not precisely name objects ; but they point them out, where 
the circumstances show plainly enough what is referred to. Thus, 
instead of saying 

the sun shines, 
we may say 

it shines, 

if we have spoken before of the sun, in a way that makes plain 
what it means. In like manner, having said 

George is studious, 
we may add 

he reads, 

meaning 'George reads.' Or, speaking to George himself and 
not to any one else, we may say 

you read; 
and George may say, referring to himself, 

I read. 
We can, in this way, say he or she or it of every single object 
that has a name, any object that we can speak of by a noun ; to 
any one that we can speak to, we may say you ; and any one 
of them that can speak of itself may call itself I. 

Thus the pronouns are a sort of universal names, or universal 
substitutes, under special circumstances, for ordinary names. 
Accordingly, while there are hundreds and thousands of ordinary 
names, or nouns, there are only a few, a dozen or so, of these 
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substitutes ; but they are used fea more often than any nouns 
are used. 

34. Thus we have the definition : 

A pronown is a word standing for a nonn or ordinary 
name, and may, lilce a noun, l>e used as subject of a sen- 
tence. 

35. Both nouns and pronouns have other uses besides that of 

standing as subject ; these will be pointed out hereafter. It will 

also be shown that words which are usually other parts of speech 

are sometimes used as if they were nouns. Such a word is then 

said to be used substantivelt. Substantive is another name 

for a noun. 

The word noun was fonnerlj much used, and is stin sometimes used, m a 
name for both notms and adjectives, the former being distinguished as nount 
substantive, or avhstantivea, and the latter as Tiouns adjective^ or ac^eetives. 

36. These three parts of speech — the noun and pro- 
noun on the one hand and the verb on the other — are the 
principal^ the independent, ones. They do not need to lean 
on anything else; they can form sentences without help 
fix)m other parts of speech. 

[See Exercise I., at the end of the chapter.] 

Next we have to look at two other kinds of word which are 
of a different character, which do not by themselves, or directly, 
form either the subject or the predicate of a sentence, but only as 
they are put along with something else, to which they belong. 

37. The word the, in 

the sun shines, 
is such a part of speech ; it can only be used along with a 
noun, as an appendage to the noun. Other examples are 
golden and white, in 

the golden sun shines; white paper burns; 
each is added to a noun — sun or paper — to describe the 
thing of which the noun is the name, to express some qual- 
ity as belonging to it 
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A word thus used is called an iLDJEcnvE: its name 
adjective signifies merely something * added' — that is, 
added to a noun bj way of descrif^on. 

38. Because the adjective thus defines a qmlitg as be- 
longing to the thing expressed by the noun, it is said to 
QUAUFY the noun. Or, again, as the addition of the adjec- 
tive changes more or less the value of the noun, it is also 
said to MODIFY (that is, * change somewhat*) the noun. 

Thus, by paper we mean paper in* general, without any restric- 
tion ; but to say a paper, or this paper, or white paper, limits 
the application of paper to one particular kind, or it may be one 
particular piece, of paper. 

I^ again, we say 

men love pleasures, 

we seem to mean aU men and all pleasures ; but if we say 

gooii men love h4»nest pleasures, 
we make our statement more definite, and there£6re nanower; 
we restrict it to the smaller class of men who are good, leaving 
out the bad, and to the smaller dass of pleasures th£^ are honest, 
leaving out the dishonest. 

If, once more, we speak of 

tali stiff bfaok hals, 
we first limit the general name hats to that class of hats that are 
black, then the name lilaok hate to that class l^t are stiff, then 
the name stiff black hats to that dass that are tall; and we 
might, by putting his before the whole, reduce the still numerous 
class of stiff black hats to the two or three which some particular 
person owns. 

Hence an adjective is also said to limit a noun, or is called a 
LIMITING word ; it limits simply because it describes or defines. 

39. Thus we have the definition : 

An oOSetHve is a word used to qvaU^ a noun — tliat Is^ 
to describe or limit the meaning of a neon* 
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40. There is no assertion (» declaration implied in an 
adjective, any more than in a noun; a noun and an adjeo- 
tive joined together will never make a sentence : thus, 
sun goMen, stars shinliHl, sntmies bestsn. 

But we can make either an adjective or a noun a part of 
the assertion about a noun or pronoun, if we join the two 
together by a verb (28). The verb which we especially use 
for this purpose is be. Thus^ for example, 

the sun Js goJ^en; ' his stiflT blaek hat was tall; 
this paper is white; the man was s soldier; 
their hats are black; we were Roman citizens. 

A word which in this way, by help of a verb, is made a 
part of the predication or assertion about a subject, is called 
a PfiEDiCATE adjective or noun (862). 

An adjective used as predicate qualifies a pronoun as fireely as 
a noun: thus, 

he is white; it was tall; 

we are beaten; they were running, 

[See Exercise II., at the end of the chapter.] 

^L There is also another class of words, used to qualify 
or describe the other member of the simple sentence, the 
verb. If we say 
the sun shines brightly, or shines now, or shines above, 
the words brightly, now, above tell something about the 
manner, or place, or time, of the action expressed by shines ; 
they describe or limit, in one way or another, the shining 
which we have asserted of the sun. So in 

horses run swiftly, George reads sometimes, 

he stands there, 
the words swiftly, sometimes, and there are used in the 
same way to define the action or condition asserted by the 
verb. 
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A word thus used is called an adverb, because it is aMed 
to a verb, in much the same way and for the same purpose 
as the adjective is added to the noun. 

But most adverbs are also capable of being used to qualify 
adjectives: thus, 

the brightly shining sun, a truly faithful friend, 
a very cold day, a perhaps false report; 

and some even qualify another adverb : thus, 

very brightly shining, quite often seen. 

42. We have, then, the definition : 

An oAverh is a "word used to qualify a verb, or also an 
adjective, and sometimes anotlier adverb. 

43. The adjective and the adverb are thus the two parts 
of speech which are used to accompany, to describe or 
qualify or limit, another word. 

[See Exercise III., at the end of the chapter.] 

Then there are also two parts of speech which are used 
to connect other words together, and even to connect sen- 
tences together. 

44. We noticed above only one of the uses of the noun 
or pronoun, namely, that of serving as subject of a sentence. 
Now we have also to observe that a noun or pronoun can 
be used like an adjective to qualify another noun, or like an 
adverb to qualify a verb or adjective, if it be connected with 
the word which it is to qualify by a word like of, to, fh)m, 
in, with, by, and so on. 

Thus, 



is the same thing as 
is the same lui 



a box of wood 

a wooden box; 

a man i n distress 

a distressed man; 
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. , an emigrant from Ireland 

IS the same as 

an Irish emigrant; 

he walks with grace 
18 the same thing as 

he walks graoeftilly; 

he speaks with distinctness 
is the same as 

he speaks distinctly: 

and in 

good for food, faithful till death, tired of walking, 

the qualification of the adjectiye is quite of the same kind as 
would be made by an adverb. 

These connecting words, now, are called prepositigns; 
the word means simply 'placed before*; and they are in 
feet usually placed before the noun or pronoun which they 
are to connect to another word (just as they are often pre- 
fixed to a verb, or placed before it, to make a compound 
verb — as in withstand, outvie, underlie). 

45. Each preposition makes the noun or pronoun which it 
joins on to another word qualify that other in some particular 
way : that is, it defines a certain kind of relation as existing be- 
tween the two words. Thus, of most often shows possession, or 
connects the name of a possessor with that of a thing possessed, 

as in 

the palace of the king ; 

by shows the relation of nearness, as in 

he sits by the wall, 

or of means, as in 

he lives by begging; 

from shows the relation of removal, as in 
far from home; 
under and over show relations of place, as in 

the picture hangs under the ceiling over the table; 

and so on. 
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And the prepositions ase nsed with pionouns just as with 
nouns : thus, 

I went with him; good for her; 

far from you ; tome of ue, 

46. Thus we have the definition : 

A preji^9iHan Is a word wUch. Joins a moun or pronoun to 
some other word — a verb, an adjectlvey another noun or pro- 
noun — showing the relation between them. 

A preposition is not qnite so distinctly definable as the preceding parts of 
speech ; i\i is best understood by help of much illustration, using the common- 
DSt wordfl of the class, like ef, from, to, ia, by, with, for. 

[See BxerclM IV., at the end of the chapter.] 

47. The other kind of connecting word is called a con- 
junction : that is, a word that 'conjoins' or 'joins together.' 

Its most customary and proper use is to join dififereut 
sentences together: thus, 

he went and I came; 
we apoke but they said nothing; 
she blushed because she was ashamed; 
she played while they danced. 
Sometimes, like and and but in these sentences, the conjunc- 
tion does hardly more than add one sentence on to another; 
sometimes, like because and while, it shows the second sentence 
to stand in a certain relation to the first : a relation of which 
the nature is defined or made clear hy the coig unction. Thus 
because shows she was ashamed to be the catue of the blush- 
ing ; while shows the dancing to have accompanied the playing ; 
and so on. 

But some of the most common conjunctions, especially 
and, are also used to connect in the same sentence words 
that are the same part of speech and are used in the same 
way in the sentence : thus, 
he and I came; a great and good man; 

a proud though childlike form; poor but honest parenia; 
by and with their consenL 
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48. Thus we hare the definition : 

A eonS^neHon is a word used to oonneet —ntonpo toytlur; 
wCf alflOy worcU used in the saame way In • acntenee* 

[See Exerciae V., at the end of the chapter.] 

49. The seven kinds of woids thus described and d^ned are 
ihe parts of speech ; there are no other classes having a use in 
forming sentences different enough ^m these to make us ckasify 
them as eepaiate parts of speech. As we have seen already, the j 
£Edl among themselves into three well-marked divisions : these are 

1. The three independent parts of speech, the MOtfst, the 
pranauUf and the verb, capable of forming sentences without 
the others ; 

2. The two qualifiers, adjective and adverbf always attached 
to some other word, which they describe or limit ; and 

3. The two connectives, preposition and conjuncUoUf 
wliich join one word or sentence to another. 

50. But we must notice here that there is yet another 
class of words, used in exclamation, which are usually 
reckoned as a part of speech, and called iktebjectioks. 
Examples of them are 

oh! ah! flel pshaw I holal 

The name inief^ection signifies something that is interjected^ 
or ' thrown into the midst of something else ; and this something 
else is the sentence, as made up of the other parts of speech. 

Galling them thus, then, implies that they are not parts of the 
sentence itself; they are not put together with other parts to 
make up sentences. And this is in £Eiot the case. Hence, though 
it is proper enough, because convenient, to call the interjections 
a part of speech, they are not so in the same sense as the others. 
Each interjection is in a certain way an undivided sentence, put 
in the language of feeling rather than in that of reason. 

51. We add, then, the definition : 

An interieeHon is an exclamation, expressive of feeling ; it 
does not combine with other words to form a sentence, and 
so is not in the same sense vrith the rest a part of speech. 
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52. Sometimes the little words a or an and the, which are 
caUed the articles, are reckoned as a separate part of speech ; 
but, as they always quahfy nouns, they are really only a peculiar 
kind of adjective. 

Again, the words one, two, three, and so on, which we caU 
NUMERALS, bccausc they express number, or are used in numerate 
ing or counting, have also their pecuharities ; yet they are no 
part of speech by themselves, because their uses are always those 
either of nouns or of adjectives. 

And we shall have to notice hereafter one or two other sucli 



53. As noticed above (23), we use, besides the assertive, 
sentences of two other kin^, interrogative and imperative, 
or questions and commands. 

54. By an interrogative sentence, or question, we ex- 
press a desire to know something. But, instead of putting 
it in the form of a statement, ' I desire to know,' or ' I wish 
you to tell me,' such and such a thing, we make known our 
wish by a peculiar form of sentence : usually by putting the 
subject noun or pronoun after the verb : thus, 

have you any flsh? was he there? will she go? 

There are also special classes of interrogcUive words (see 

below, 160, 200, 313 e), pronouns or adjectives or adverbs, 

which have in themselves a question-asking meaning : thus, 

who was there? why did he come? 

by what route did he arrive? 

55. By an imperative sentence we express our will or 
wish that a thing be so and so; we give a command to 
somebody. This is done by using a certain form of the 
verb, hence called the imperative mode (below, 233) : 
thus, 

give me the flsh I go away from here! 
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EXERCISES TO CHAPTER IL 

TOR DETEBMIKING AND DEFINING THE PABTB OF SPEECH. 

The sentences in all the exercises given are to be divided by the 
pnpils into subject and predicate ; if written, the division may con- 
veniently be made by drawing a perpendicular line between the two: 
thiL^ 

the 8un I shines; he I writes with ink. 

If either the subject or the predicate contains more than one word, 
the bare subject, the subject noun or pronoun, and the bare predicate^ 
the verb, should be pointed out ; if written, they may be underscored: 
thus, 

the bright stars.) twinide ; the rain i Mis from the oioud. 

In the exercises on this chapter, the part of speech of each word 
in every sentence is to be stated, and the reason or definition for it 
given. 

L Bare subject and predicate: §§ 16-36. 

Fire bums. Winds blow. Gold glitters. Stars twinkle. I 
walk. He rides. Boys run. Girls dance. Wheat grows. They 
fly. Time flies. Children sing. Doors swing, docks tick. Rain 
flftlla Smoke rises. Heat melts. She came. It shone. We 
looked. 

n. With adjectives added: §§ 37-40. 

The cold winds blow. The winds are cold. The hot fire bums. 
It is hot. A pelting rain fiUls. Happy boys iim. These chil- 
dren sing. These girls are happy. Life is short The yellow 
gold glitters. The day is rainy. The night was dark. He was 
riding. You are walking. The old clock ticks. I am hungry. 

m. With adverbs added: §§ 41-43. 

Cold winds blow keenly. This fire is very hot. Your chil- 
dren sing sweetly. The hungry dog barked suddenly. I walk 
often. We ride seldom. This rainy night is exceedingly dark. 
The day is very unusually hot. Leaves &11 down. The old 
wooden clock ticks always loudly. 

lY. With prepositions added: §§ 44-46. 

The bright stars twinkle in the sky. The boy ran fiuai after 
the balL We go to schooL She stays sometimes at home. The 
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dark smoke rises in the air from the tall chimney. The leaf 
fell from the tree to the ground. The night is dark with cicada 
He rides on his horse. A hot fire of coals is burning. The doga 
barked loudly in the distant village. A clock of wood ticked on 
the wall. The clouds are heavy with rain* Ice melts soon in 
the heat of the fire. The happy children of our teacher sing 
sweetly enough from their book of hymns. The winds of winter 
are cold. 
Y. With conjurtcttons: §§47-48. 

In writing out and dividing into subject and pfredicate sack sen- 
tences as aie connected by conjunctions, the dividing lines of the two 
(or more) sentences may be set one above the others and the conjunc- 
tion between them : thus, 

we I laughed loudly, the bright etars I twinkle 

but when 

they I were silent. the skjr I js olear. 

I went to school and she stayed at home. The dog barked at 
the boy, and he ran away. They listened with attention while I 
spoke to them. The day is wann if the sun shines. He sang till 
he was hoarse and we were tired. The smoke rises in the air 
because it is light. The* boy went to the playground when the 
bell rang. He and I go to achool together. The white snow 
lies on the high hills and in the deep valleya Ton ride on the 
road, but we walk through the fields. 

Scholars should be made to form, by themselves or imder the direction of 
the teacher, many iUustratiye sentences of the same kind as those given here. 
Especially, they should be practised in making a bare sentence of two words as 
ft starting-point, and filling it out by adding other parts of speech to its subject 
and predicate, defining the character and purpose of each addition as made. 

YI. Miscellaneous examples on the chapter. 

In order that the sentences may be properly divided into subject 
and predicate, they should, if necessary, be re-airanged, the words 
being put into the more usual order. Thus : 

The glimmering landscape I fades now on the sight; 

Tumult and affright I was by the yellow Tiber. 

The borrower is servant to the lender. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Grace was in all her steps. 
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Out of the abandaaoe of the heart the mouth epeaketh. 
No work ia a di«graoe ; the trae di«graoe ie idlenees. 
Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant. 
The child is &ther to the man. 

Surelj in yain the net is spread in the sight of any bird. 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 
Now &des the glimmering landscape on the aightb 
The paths of glory lead bat to the grave. 
By the yellow Tiber was tnmnlt and ai&ight. 
Industry is the road to wealth. 
Abofve it stood the aerapha. 

The mMniagHstora aaag together, and all the aoiia of Qod ahouted 
to joy. 

We silently gazed on the fiuse of the deady 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
Soft and pale is the moony beam. 
Moveless still is the glassy stream; 
The wave is clear ; the beach ia bright 

With snowy shells and sparkling stones ; 
The shore-auige comes in ripplea light. 
An hour passed on; the Turk awoke; 
That bright dream was his last 
The way was long ; the wind was oold ; 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INFLECTION. 

56. We have learned now to distinguish the parts of 
speech, according to the different ways in which they are 
used when we put words together to make a sentence. 

Next we have to notice certain changes of form which 
some of them imdergo, according to differences in their 
meaning, or differences in the connection in which they are 
used. 

57. Let us take as examples the little sentences: 

the man learns; I go; 

the horte runs; he was. 

Here man and horse are noons (82), and I and he are pro- 
nouns (34), and each noun has before it an article (62) ; and 
each noun or pronoun is the subject (27) of the sentence in 
which it is used. And laarna, runs, go, was are verbs (20), and 
each is the predicate (27) in its own sentence. 

Now every one of these words may change its form a 
little, in order to mean something a little different from 
what it now means. 

58. Thus, if we want to speak not of one man only, but 
of more than one, we alter the sound of it (and hence also 
the spelling), and say men. 

If we want to speak of more than one horsOi we add 
another syllable, ending with 8, and say horses. 

If, instead of myself alone, I speak of a number of per- 
sons of whom I am one, I change I to we, and say we go. 
And in the same way we change he to they. 
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Here^ then, is a set of changes in the fonn of nonns and 
pronouns, made in order to show a difference in the nwwiher 
of objects meant, whether a single one or more than one. 
Hence we call it a change for number ; and we say that 
man, horse, I, and he are of the singular number (singular 
means ' single *), and that men, horses, we, and they are 
of the PLURAL number (plural comes from the Latin word 
plus, * more/ and so means ' more than one *). 

What is true of these nouns and pronouns is true also of 
nearly all the rest ; we do not use precisely the same word 
when we mean one and when we mean more than one. 
Other examples are 

book, books; mind, minds; eye, eyes; beauty, beauties; 

ox, oxen; foot, feet; mouse, mice; she or it, they; 

this, these; that, those. 

That is to say, our nouns and pronouns in general have 
two number-forms, one singular and the other plural 

59. But if in these little sentences we use the plural 
forms as subjects instead of the singular, we cannot always 
use the same forms of the verb as predicates : thus^ com- 
pare 

the man learns; the men learn; 

the horse runs; the horses run; 

he was; they were; 

although, in the other case, we say both 
I go and we go. 

This change in the verb, when it is made, does not, it is true, 
show a di£ference of meaning in the same sense as the change in 
the noun; for we cannot really say that the act of learning or 
running, or the condition of being, is in itself different according 
as one person or thing, or more than one, take part in it. The 
chaise is, rather, a mere consequence of the change of meaning 
of the nouns. We have sometimes (not by any means always) 
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different forms of onr verbs, one of which we are accustomed to 
use along with a singular subject, and another along with a 
plural subject. It would be just as much a violation of good 
English usage to say 

the man leariiy the men learn$y 

he have, they has, 

I are, we am, 

and the like, as to use man and he and i when we mean more 
than one person, or men and they and we when we mean only 
one. 

60. We say, therefore, that the verb also has sometimes 
two forms, one for use with a subject that is singular, and 
the other for use with a subject that is plural ; and these 
forms we call the singular and plural number-forms of the 
verb itselfl 

And, as the distinction of their use does not depend on 
anything in the meaning of the verb itself, but only on the 
character of the subject, we speak of the subject, whether 
noun or pronoun, as directing or governing in the matter ; 
the subject being given, the verb is compelled to agree 
with it in respect to number. 

These words, government and aqreement, are much used in 
grammar, and this is their simple meaning. 

There is yet another matter in relation to which they have 
to be used about the verb and its subject. 

61. If we use as subjects the three pronouns, I, thou, he 
(or she or it), the verb used along with each is generally 
different: thus, 

I learn ; thou learnest ; he learns. 

Here, again, there is nothing changed in the action of 

learning signified by the verb ; the real change is only in 

the character of its subject. I is always used by a person 

speaking, to signify himself; thou, to signify the person to 
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whom he is speaking ; he (or she or it), to signify any per- 
son (or thing) other than himself or than the person to 
-whom he is speaking — that is, any person or thing spoken 
o£ This difference in the pronouns is called a diiSerence 
of PERSON ; and, in order to distinguish them from one 
another, we call (163) I the pronoun of the first person, 
thou (or you) the pronoun of the second person, and he 
(or she or it) the pronoun of the third person. 

62. Hence we say, as before, that the verb has some- 
times three person-forms, for use with subjects of the first, 
second, and third persons respectively ; and these forms we 
call the first, second, and third persons of the verb itself. 

And here, again, it is the subject that governs, or deter- 
mines what the form of the verb must be, in respect to 
person as well as number; the subject being given, the 
verb is made to agree with it in both person and num- 
ber. 

63. A verb, we may notice here, is of the first or of the 
second person only when its subject is a pronoun of the first 
or of the second person. Every noun has the verb in the third 
person: thus, 

John learns; Mary learns; the dog learns. . 

64. But the verb has also (as well as the noun) changes 

of form to mark real diflferences of meaning. Our verbs 

learnSy runs, go (in the sentences given as examples above) 

have to be altered if we wish distinctly to say that the 

actions of learning, running, going took place some time 

ago, at some moment in the past In that case, we should 

say 

the man learned; the horse ran; I went. 

Thus we make by a change of form of the verb a dis- 
tinction of the time of the action, as past or present. This 
is called a distinction of tense (the name tense is an al- 
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tered f onn of the Latin word for ' time,' tempus) ; and 
learns, runs, go are said to be of the present tense, while 
learned, ran, went are said to be of the past or pbetekit 
tense (preterit is a Latin word for ' gone by, past '). 

The nse of the different tenses of the verb does not 
depend, like that of the different numbers and persons, on 
the character of any other word with which the verb is 
joined, but only on the difference of the meaning which 
we want to express. 

65. One other difference of meaning is made, much less 
often, by a change in the form of the verb. We say 

he was here, 
but if he were here, I should be glad; 

he is angry, 
but though he be angry, he will not show It; 

he learns his lesson, 
but whether he learn it or not I do not eare. 

This is called a distinction of mode (or mood ; it is a 
Latin word meaning 'manner ') : that is, of the manner of 
viewing the action expressed by the verb, whether as 
actual or as doubtful, questionable, dependent on a condi- 
tion. And were, be, learn in these sentences are said to 
be of the strBJUNCTiVB mode (mbfunctive meaning 'sub- 
joined,' in the sense of * dependent *) ; while, as distin- 
tinguished from them, the forms was, is, learns are said 
to be of the indicative mode (simply ' pointing out ' or 
stating). 

The subjunctive was used in English a great deal more for- 
merly than it is used at present (234). 

The form of the verb used in imperative sentences (56) 
is also called the imperative mode (233). 

66. This change in the fbim of any word, either to show 
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chaises of its own meaniDg or to adapt it to be used along 
with the different forms of other words, is called its inflec- 
tion (the name means 'bending into a different shape/ 
adaptation) ; and the word thus varied in form is said to be 

INFLECTED. 

We have noticed now all the varieties of meaning and 
nse for which the verb in our language is thns changed 
in form, or inflected. The inflection of a verb is nsuallj 
called its conjugation (the name means onlj a 'joining 
together ' of the varioua verb-fonna) ; and the verb is said 
to be CON JUGATsa 

67. We sum this up by saying : 

InfieeHan Is the change of form of a word, depending on 
diflferences of its meaning and use. 

The verb is inflected to show dlflbrenoes of p er s on, of 
wumber, of tense, and of mode; and this inflection Is called 
ItB eaniugatianm 

68b Of nouns and pronouns we have already noticed 
that kind of inflection which expresses difference of num- 
ber (as man, men ; horse, horsea ; I, we). 

But this is not their only change. If John has or owns 
or possesses a book^ we call it 

John's booky 
adding an a to the name to mark the person as being the 
possessor of the thing ; and so we speak also of 

a man's deeds, men's souls, ohildren's pleasures, 

and so on. This form of a noun, usually made by adding 
an *8, we are accustomed to call its possessive case, be- 
cause it most often shows possession ; it corresponds to the 
so-called genitive case of other languages, and is just as 
properly itself called "genitive." 

69* The geoitive ox possessive case of a noun has very nearly 
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tbe ame TneawTug idiidi HbB noun has iriiih the pieposition of 
liefiote it; thns^ 

■Ma's touis, and 11m tovto of men; 

■*s pteMvn, and tta pleaMrea of ehildren. 



That ia to saj, the same relation of one noun to another which. 
is expic sB c d bj connecting it with that other b j the preposition 
of (in one of its senses), may also often he expressed by putting 
the noon itself in the gemtire caaei And sundry other relations, 
which we now ex p resB only by means of other prepositions^ were 
fonnedy expressed in our language^ and are still expressed in 
other languages, by other cases, or changed finms of the noon, 
no longer in nse with us (see 399). 

70. The pronouns also have the possessive case, like 

nouns: thus, 

he, his; it, its; who, wiiosa; 

and the case sometimes has a very different foim from that 

whidi is usual with nomis : as 

I, my or mine; she, her; fiioyy their. 

Bat most pionoims have another, a third, case-form ; and 
this we have next to examin& 

71. Both nonns and piononns are capable of standing in 

another relation to a verb than that of its subject If we 

say 

the man reads boolct; John drives a horse; 

books and horse are nonns, though neither of them is 
subject in its sentence. Books, for example, belongs to 
the predicate of the first sentence, because it is a part of 
what is asserted about man, the subject; the assertion is 
not that he reads simply, but that he reads books. The 
asserted general action of reading is limited, is made more 
definite, by pointing out on what particular class of things 
it is exercised. 
A word added to a verb in this way is called the object 
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of the verb, because it signifies the person or thing that 
directly endures, or is the object of, the action expressed by 
the verb. As we shall see later (223, 868, etc.), a part of 
our verbs do, and others do not, admit such an addition. 
Further examples are 

they learn their lettont; I tee an elephant; 

he told a ttory. 

72. Now most of the pronouns have a different form 
when used as object of a verb from that which they have 
as subject 

Thus, in 

I tee him and he tees me, 

we love them and they love ut, 

the pairs of words 

I and me, he and him, 

we and ut, they and them, 

are the corresponding subject and object forms of the same pro- 
nouns ; and other examples are 

thou and thee, the and her, who and whom. 

This also we call a variation of com; and we call the form 
that is used as object the objective case (or often the 
ACCUSATIVE, that being the old Latin name for the same 
thing). And then the form used as subject we call, to dis- 
tinguish it from the possessive and objective, the subjec- 
tive case — or, more usually, the nominative (the old 
Latin name ; it means simply ' naming '). 

73. When a pronoun is connected with some other word 
by a preposition (46), we always use the objective case of 
it, just as when it is the object of a verb : for example, 

I Icnow him and hear from him; 
we love them and write to them; 
he that it not with ut it againtt ut. 
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And because the preposition seems to exert a kind of 
action upon the word which it thus attaches to something 
else, we call that word the object of the preposition. 

74 There is no noun in our language which really has 
an objective case, a form different from the nominative, and 
used when the noim is object either of a verb or of a prep- 
osition. Thus, we say 

the father loves the son and the son loves the father, 

the father went with the son and the son went with the father, 

without any change of the words father and son ; and so in 
all other like cases. 

Still, partly by analogy with the pronouns, and partly 
because many other languages related with English, and 
even the English itself in earUer times, do distinguish the 
object from the subject in nouns as well as in pronouns, 
we usually speak of nouns as having an objective case, 
only one that is always the same with the nominative. 

And we speak of both verbs and prepositions as govern- 
ing in the objective the word that is their object, because 
it is compelled to be put in that case after them, and be- 
cause its relation to them, rather than any difference of 
meaning which we feel in the word itself, is the reason of 
its being made objective. 

75. These are all the changes which make up the inflec- 
tion of the noun and pronoun. As they are of another 
kind than those of the verb, they go by a different name ; 
they are called the declension of the noun or pronoun, 
which is said to be declined. 

We sum up by saying : 

The noun and pronoun are inflected to show differences of 
ease and of numher, and this inflection is caUed their de- 
eiension* 
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76. The adjective has no such inflection as the noon. 
In general, whatever the number and whatever the case of 
the noun it qualifies^ it remains unchanged. Ihus> we say 

good man and good mon, 
and both of them either as subject or as object ; and we 
say also 

a good man^ reward and good meo't deedt» 

where the qualified nouns are in the possessive. 

But we have two words used as adjectives (they are also pro- 
nouns : see 166), namely this and that, which change their form 
according as the noun they qualify is singular or plural : thus, 

this man, but these men; that horte, but those hortee. 

In many other languages^ and ey«n in the older English, something like this 
18 the general mle ; an adjectiye changes its form, not only according to the 
number, but also according to the case, of the nonn which it qnallAes ; thus 
making the noon gotkbn the a^ective, or requiring the a^ectiye to AoaxE with 
the notm, in number and case, just as the verb (02) agrees with its snbject in 
number and person. 

77. But many adjectives have a variation of form to 
express a greater degree and a greatest degree of the qual- 
ity which the adjective expresses. Thus, 

a tall man, a taller man, the tallest man; 

a bright day» a brighter day, the brightest day. 

These three forms are called the dbgeees of oompaeison 
of the adjective, which is said to be compabed. Such forms 
as greater, brighter are said to be of the comfabattve de- 
gree, and such as greatest, brightest, of the superlative 
degree ; and then, in distinction from these, the simple un- 
altered adjective, like great, bright, is said to be of the 
POSITIVE degree. 

78. Strictly, this change of the adjective is rather a matter of derivation (see 
the next chapter) than of inflection. Bat it is nsnally, because more conven- 
iently, called inflection, and treated of along with the ded e ad on d ih» wwk 
and proBonn and tiu QQi4iisatio& of th« Ytsrh. 
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Hence we Bxiin up by saying : 

The adjective Is sometimes Inflected to show diflbrences of 
Oegree; the inflection of an adjective is called its eompari^ 
son* 

79- Of the remaining parts of speech, the pjeposition and 
the conjunction have no variation of form at all, of the kind 
here called inflection : they are called uninflected, or IN- 
VAKIABLE ; or they are known as indeclinables. 

And so it is for the most part with the adverbs ; only a 
few adverbs, either adjectives used also as adverbs or words 
resembling those, have a comparison like that of the adjec- 
tive: thus, 

much, more, most; ill, worse, worst; 

soon, sooner, soonest. 

80. We add, then, finally: 

Adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions are not Inflected — 
except that a few adverbs have a eompariaan like that of 
adjectives. 

81. We have thus noticed in a general way all the kinds of 
inflection of which English words are capable. By and by we 
shall have to take up each part of speech by itself, and explain 
its inflectional changes more fully. But before leaving the 
general subject, we will observe the methods of the change thus 
made in the words inflected. 

82. In the first place, the inflectional change is generally 
made by adding something on at the end of a word 

Thus, from horse come horse's and horses, by an added • ; so 
from book come book's and books ; and so on. 

From love come lovest and loves and loved, by similar addi- 
tions. 

From tall come taller and tallest, from soon come sooner and 
soonest, in the same way. 

Much the krgest part of the inflection of English words is of this kind. And 
those who haye studied the history of the language, and seen how it caos to be 
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what it is, find that the other kinds are in orighi only the eoDseqiie&oee and 
alterations of this. 

83. In the second place, some words are inflected without 
any additions made to them, but by changes made in them, 
alterations of the sounds of which they are composed. 

Thus, &om man comes the plural men ; &om run comes the 
past or preterit ran, from lead comes led, and from tend comes 
tent ; &om much come the comparative and superlative more and 
most; and so on. 

84. In the third place, in inflecting some words we both add 
something and alter the sound of the original word. 

Thus, from kneel we either form the preterit by an addition, 
kneeled, or by a diflerent addition and a change of sound, knelt; 
so either brothers or brethren from brother; so children firom 
child ; so does and tayt from do and say ; and many more. 

85. In the fourth place, where most words have some kind 
of change in themselves for inflection, a few substitute what 
seem to be, or really are, wholly different words. 

Thus, we have the possessive her and plural they from the; 
and in like manner my and we and us from I ; we have the 
preterits was from am, and went (which is really the preterit of 
wend, like tent from send) from go. 

Of course, this is not real inflection at all, bat another kind of change, which 
takes the place of it 

86. Finally, where some words are inflected, others, of the 
same class, remain unchanged. 

Thus, unlike man and horse, sheep is the same in the plural 
as in the singular ; he and she form special objective cases, but 
it is the same in nominative and objective ; unlike love and run, 
set and put have the same form in the preterit tense as in the 
present ; and so on. Such inconsistencies and irregularities are 
found more or less in every language. 

87. In describing the inflection of any word, we take for 
a starting-point that form which is usually the simplest and 
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briefest, and we treat the others as made from that by vari- 
ous alterations. This simplest form is called the base of 
INFLECTION (other names for it are theme, stem, crude^ 
f&rm). In nouns and pronouns it is the same with the 
nominative singular ; in adjectives and adverbs, the posi- 
tive ; in verbs, the infinitive (287). But the base of in- 
flection of verbs is also called the boot. 



EXERCISES TO CHAPTER IIL 

FOR PRACTICE IN INFLECTION. 

The exerdses given yriih. the second chapter may be again taken np, and the 
sentences varied by changing the number of the noons, the namber and per- 
son of the pronouns, the tense of the verbs, and the degree of the adjectives. 
Changes in the verbs resulting from changes in the number and person of its 
subject should be carefully noted. Also, those words which admit of no inflec- 
tional change of form should be observed and pointed out. 

Additional examples for practice — bringing in, especially, possessive and ob- 
jective cases — are as follows : 

Vn. Miscellaneous Examples. 

A wise son maketli a glad &tlier. 

A soft answer tnmeth away wrath. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore. 

Order is heaven's first law. 

Honest plain words best pierce the ear of griet 

Fame's flight is glory's falL 

Time writes no wrinkles on thy azure brow. 

A man's manners often influence his fortune. 

We tell thy doom without a sigh. 

Every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 
For his gayer hours she has a voice of gladness. 
I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
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Foil many a gem, of purest ray aerene, 
The dark nnfathomed caves of ocean bear. 
Honor ia virtne^s reward. 
Charity covereth a moltitiide d mnB, 
Richer by fiur is the heart's adoration. 
Coming events cast their shadows before. 

Long looked the anzions squires ; their eye 

Could in the darkness naught descry. 

At length the fireshening western blast 

Aside the shrond of battle cast ; 

And first the ridge of mingled spean 

Above the brightening cloud appears. 

And in the smoke the pennons flew. 
Stillest streams oft water ikirest meadows. 
Love denies rest to my soul and slumber to my eyes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 

88. We saw in the last chapter that English words are 
altered in various ways, in order to express differences of mean- 
ing, or on account of connection with other words; and we 
called these changes inflectional. 

It might have been said properly enough that these altered 
forms are derived from what we called the base of inflection by 
certain additions or other changes. Thus, horses is derived from 
horte by adding an s-sound ; men from man, by giving a differ- 
ent sound to the vowel in the middle of it ; sent from send, by 
altering its last sound ; and so on. 

But there is another set of changes, never called inflectional^ 
to which the name derivation is more usually and properly 
given: namely, the changes by which one base of inflection 
is made &om another; and these are what we have next to 
look at. 

89. The word true is an adjective, because (89) it is used to 
qualify a noun : we say 

true stories, a true friend, 

and so on; and we compare it (78), saying 

truer stories than those he told before; 
the truest friend that ever lived: 

this is, as we saw before, the only inflectional change which an 
adjective can undergo. 

But we may also add the sound th to the same adjective, 
making truth. In this new word the idea of true is still plain ; 
but the change which we have made has produced a new part 
of speech, a noun : we can put an adjective before it, as 
real truth; 
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we can put a verb after it, as 

truth honors its speaker; 
we can put a preposition before it, as 

he spoke with truth. 

90. In such a case as this, the noun is said to be derived 
from the adjective; the process of making it is called deri- 
vation, and it is itself called a derivative, or a derivative 
noun ; and the word &om which it is made is called its frimitivb 
(which means here 'predecessor, more original'). And the 
addition th that makes the derivative is called a noun-making 
BT7FFIX {suffix means ' fixed or fastened on at the end '). 

There are many nouns made from adjectives in our language 
by the same suffix, often along with some change of sound in 
the adjective itself: thus, 

warmth horn warm, wealth horn well, 

length from long, width from wide, 

breadth from broad, health from hale, 

flith from foul. 

91. This derived noun truth we can then turn again into an 
adjective, by adding to it the ac^ective-making suffix fu\ : thus, 
truthful ; the word means nearly, though not precisely, the same 
as true. It is plain enough here that what we call the suffix fuX 
is really nothing but the common adjective full, and that truthful 
is nearly the same as full of truth. 

The adjectives that are derived from nouns by adding fvX to 
them are a very large number : thus, 

faithful, sorrowful, disdainful, tearful, careful, wilful. 

92. But this derived adjective truthful we can turn once 
more into a noun by adding another noun-making suffix, namely 
ness : thus, truthfulness. We might define truthfulness to mean 
'the quality of being truthfuly just as truth sometimes means 
* the quality of being true.* 

The English nouns which are derived from adjectives by 
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adding neas are still more numerous than the adjectiyes which, 
are derived from nouns by adding fuK Examples are 

calmness, fatness, godliness, heaviness, foolishness, 
faithfulness, faithlessness, suitableness, disinterestedness. 

93. In the same way, taking foul as our starting-point, we 
may form flith, ' the quality of being foul,' or * what is foul ' ; 
then, by another suffix than ful for making adjectives from 
nouns, filthy, 'marked with filth' (like mighty, fkinny, watery, 
and so on) ; and, again, flithiness, ' the quality of being filthy.' 

Or, we might have added ness directly to the primitive ad- 
jective foul, forming foulness, 'the quality of being foul': 
although we do not say trueness, any more than we say truthy 
like filthy, or filthful like truthful. 

No real reason can be given for snch differences ; it is simply the case that 
the one is cnstomary, or what we are used to, and not the other. 

94. Again, both our ai^ectives true and foul we can turn 
into adverbs (42), by adding the adverb-making suffix ly: thus, 

truly, foully. 

And we can treat in the same way the derived adjectives truthftil 

and filthy: thus^ 

truthfully, filthily. 

In fjEict, there are not many adjectives in the language from 
which we cannot derive adverbs by this adverb-making suffix, 
and a large part of our adverbs are made by it. 

But the same suffix ly also makes quite a number of adjectives 
from nouns : examples are 

manly, brotherly, homely. 

95. Yerbs also are derived from nouns and adjectives by 
verb-making suffixes : thus, fk*eshen from the adjective fresh, 
lengthen from the noun length ; other examples are 

whiten, blacken, sweeten, sharpen, heighten, fk*ighten. 

And, on the other hand, derivatives are made by suffixes from 
verbs. Thus, from auok come the nouns suoker and suokling. 
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both meaBing 'one who sncls'; from hinder comes hindranoe, 
'anything that hinders'; and so on. And verbs in general 
form adjectives in ing and ed or en ; we shall see hereafter (238) 
that they have the special name of '' participles " : thus, 

a tucking pig, ft hindered retvH, • a beaten dog. 

96. In all our examples thus far, the word derived by adding 
a suffix has been a different part of speech from the primitive, 
tlie simpler word to which the suffix was added; and that is in 
general the way in our language. 

But it is not always so. Thus, we have nouns derived fix)m 
nouns : as duckling, ' a little duck' ; brooklet, * a small brook' ; 
countess, 'the wife of a count'; kingdom, Hhe realm of a king'; 
knighthood, 'the rank of knight'; and so on. Again, we have 
adjectives derived from adjectives : as greenish &om green — and 
greener and greenest, as we saw above (78), are really of the 
same kind. And there are a few cases of verbs derived from 
verbs (by a change in pronimciation, not an added suffix) : as 
fell, 'cause to fill'; set, 'cause to sit'; lay, 'cause to lie'; and so 
on (226 o). 

97. There are also nouns, as well as verbs, derived from 
verbs by changes of pronunciation, without any suffix: thus^ 
bond and band from bind, song frx)m sing, tpeeoh from speaks 
proof from prove, and so on. 

Those who study the hktory of our language are able to show that in most 
or all such cases there was formerly a suffix upon the derived word, but it ia 
now lost. 

98. For the same reason, because of the loss of suffixes that once existed, 
there are not a few instances where words of which one is a derivatiye from 
the other, or else both alike are derivatives from a third which is no longer part 
of the language, are precisely alike. Thus, we have love the verb, and love the 
noun ; we have ftghi both as verb and as noun ; and many other like cases. 

99. But we also very frequently take a word which is prop- 
erly one part of speech and convert it into another, or use it with 
the value of another, without adding a sufi^, or making any 
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other sucli change of foim as legularlj belongs to a derivatiye. 
Thus, many adjectiyes aie used as nouns : for example, 

the good and. the wicked, 
meaning good and wicked persons ; or 

the good, the beautiful, and the true, 
meaning that which is good, etc. Some adjectiyes do not add 
ly (94) to form adyerbs, but are themseiyes used directly as 
adyerbs: for example, 

much, little, fast, long, ill; 
others sometimes add ly and sometimes are used as adyerbs with- 
out it : for example, 

full, wide, late, deep, mighty. 

Kouns are sometimes used as adjectiyes : we do not say a golden 
watoh but a gold watch. And both nouns and adjectiyes are 
turned into yerbs : thus^ 

I head a rebellion; I foot a bill; 

I hand a paper; I finger a pie; 

I toe a mark; I eye a eoene; 

I stomach an affN>nt; I breast the waves; 

I black boots; the ffe*uit matures; 

they bettered their condition; the work wearied him. 

This also is a kind of deriyation« 

100. We also haye deriyatiye words made by putting some- 
thing before the primitiye, instead of after it. Thus, a host of 
words, of yarious kinds, may haye un put before them, making 
a deriyatiye which is the same part of speech, but of opposite 
meaning. For example, untrue and untruthful are adjectiyes, 
the opposite of true and truthful; and untruly and untruthfully 
are adyerbs, the opposites of truly and truthfully. We can say 
also untruth, though there are far fewer nouns to which we add 
un in this way; other examples are unbelief, unrest. And yerbs 
deriyed with un, like undo and undress, are still less common. 

101. An addition thus made at the beginning of a word is 
called a fbsfix instead of a suffix (jprefix means * fixed or fastened 
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on in front '). Prefixes aie in English mucli less common than 
suffixes ; and they do not oidinarily change the part of speech 
of the word to which they are added. Other examples are 

befall, gainsay, recall, dithonett, m i s ohanoo. 

102. We saw ahove that the suffix fUl, of tnithfUl and other 
words like it, was really the adjective fUll added to the noon 
truth, in sach a way that the two form but a single word. It 
would be proper^ then, to say that truthftil is a word made up of 
the two other independent words truth and ftill. Further ex- 
amples aie 

rainbow, grats-plot, gentleman, washtub, 

high-born, homesiok, browbeat, fulfil. 

Such a word is called a compound ; the two parts are said to 
be COMPOUNDED, and the putting them together is called compo- 
sition (which means simply ' putting together '). 

103. There are great numbers of compound words in English, 
and we are all the time making new ones. 

Sometimes the compounded words stand in the compound 
just as they would in a sentence, and seem simply to have 
grown together into one : such are 

blaokberry, broadaxe, gentleman, highland, granitfather. 

But much more often they have such a relation to one 
another that if we used them separately we should have to 
change their order, or put in other words to connect them, 
or both : thus, housetop is the 'top of a house,' headache is an 
'ache in the head,' heartrending is 'rending ike heart,' blood-red 
is 'red lilct blood,' knee-deep is 'deep up to the knee,' wathtub is 
a 'tub to wash t»,' drawbridge is a 'bridge made to draw wp,* 
steamboat is a ' boat that goes by steam,' and so on. 

Then there are cases in which the relation of the two words 
is still more peculiar : thus, a pickpoclcet is a ^person who picks 
pockets,' a telltale is ' <yiie who tells tales ' ; and we call one a 
red-coat because he ' wears a red coat.' 

104. A compound is thus generally a shortened or abbreviated description 
of something. The compounded word, though really made up of two, comes to 
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leem only one to xa, and especially because we pronounce one of its parts mors 
strongly and distinctly than the other — or, as it is called, lay an accemt on 
one member of the compound. Compare, for example, highland with high land, 
gentleman with gentle man. 

105. A componnded word often clianges its pronanciation still . 
farther, so that, without studying its history, we do not think 
of what it comes i^m. So with holiday, which is holy day^ 
furlong, which is furrow-long ; fortnight, which is fourteen night; 
so with forehead and breakfast, and many others. 

106. Indeed, we can only make a beginning of nnderstanding the deriya- 
tion and composition of English words, nnless we study their history, in the 
older langoages from which our English has come, and the other languages 
with which it is related (3). 

107. Thus far we have been looking at the words we use in 
order to be able to tell to what class each one belongs, or what 
'' part of speech " it is; to see what are the principal uses of each 
part of speech in the sentence ; how some parts of speech are 
inflected ; and how some words are derived from others, or put 
together to form others. Kow we need to take up each part of 
speech by itself, and examine it more fiilly with regard to soma 
of these matters. 



EXERCISES TO CHAPTER IV. 

VOB ASALYZnXQ DSBTVATIVE AND COMPOUND WORDS. 

It mnst be left to the judgment of the teacher, how far the pupils shall be 
expected or required to take apart and explain the derivative and compound 
words which occur in the exercises. If he chooses, this whole fourth chapter 
may be omitted at first, and also the paragraphs on simple, derivative, and 
compound words in the following chapters on the parts of speech; and the 
whole subject may be left until the Qrammar is studied through a second time. 
But it is believed that nothing is brought forward here which is not so simple 
and elementary that even young scholars may take it up with advantage ; and 
that exercise from the beginning in such simple analysis as the chapter illus- 
trates wiU be a useful introduction to that study of the history of English 
words which is to be aimed at, but which only more advanced worka can 
properly deal with. 

The enlightened teacher should supplement from his own knowledge the 
Inquiries started here, adapting his further instruction to the capacities of his 
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dasBes : especially, if they haye studied Latin, by leading their attention to the 
Latin origin, and the derivation by Latin methods, of many of the words met 
with. 

Ym. Miscellaneous examples. 

The sky is darkened with thnnder-cloadfl. The mow-drifU 
lie breast-high in the fence-oomers. The indnstrioos laborer 
wins wealth and happiness. This prond coontess was only a 
bess;ar-girl in her childhood ; she is the heroine of a wonderful 
and almost incredible story. The prisoner escaped from the kef p- 
ing of his kind-hearted jailer; bat the runaway was speedily 
. recaptnred, after a brief bat wearisome chase. The rosy-fitced 
school-boy rans to the play-groand with joyous swiftness. Tour 
lordship is welcome. My grandfather sat in his easy-chair, and 
gased at the beautiful landscape. The pickpocket was caught by 
the policemaay and, fyr security, plaoed in dose confinement. His 
penknife lies beside the inkstand on his study-table. 

Great princes have great playthings. 

Blind unbdief is sure to err. 

Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfeUows. 

Thon art glorious in holiness, fearftd in praises. 

There's neither honesty, manhood, nor good fellowship in thenu 

He drags at each remove a lengthening chain* 

Tis Jove's world- wandering herald. 

The snow diall be their winding-sheet. 

Borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken. 
Over the woodlands, brown and bare. 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Descends the snow. 
Athens arose — a city such as vision 

Builds fr^m the purple crags and silver towers 
Of battlemented cloud, as in derision 

Of kingliest masonry ; the ocean-floors 
Pave it; the evening-sky pavilions it; 
Its portals are inhabited 
By thunder-zoned winds, each bead 
Within its cloudy wings with sun-fire garlanded. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NOUNS. 

108. A NOUN is, 83 we have seen (32), the name of 
anything. 

We have noticed the principal uses of the noun in the sen- 
tence. Most important of aU, it is the subject of the sentence : 
thus, 

the tun shines; horses run. 

It is ako the object of a verb (71) : thus, 

I see the sun; he drives the horses. 

It is governed by a preposition (44) : thus, 

I look at the sun with my eyes, through a glass. 
It is qualified by an adjective : thus, ' 

I look at the bright su n , not with my naked eyes, but through 
a dark glass. 

There are other uses of the noun, which will be explained 
later; but these are the ones by which we can best try a word, 
to see whether it is or is not to be caUed a noun. 

CLASSBS OF NOUNS. 

109. A noun is sometimes the name of a separate or 
mdividual object: thus, 

a man, ahorse, a tree, a house, 

a spoon, a cup, a gun, a briok. 

^^ But a noun is also the name of a part of such an object : 

hsnd, cheek, knee, foot, toe, nail- 

side. front, back, top,' botlom, "Le. 
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Or a noun is the name of the material of which such an 
object is composed : thus, 

flesh, wood, silver, porcelain. Iron, clay. 

110. Again, a noun is not only the name of an object 
that can be seen and touched, like those mentioned above, 
but of one that is perceived by other senses : thus, 

noise, thunder, odor, flavor. 

Also, of things which we conceive of as existing, though 
our senses do not show them to us directly : thus, 
mind, soul, God. 

111. Nouns are names also of a vast number of quali- 
ties and conditions and relations of objects : for example, 

place, color, height, weight, number, 

rectitude, frailty, truth, ugliness, beauty, 

nearness, distance, presence, absence, existence. 

These are called abstract nouns, because we ahgtract (that is, 
* draw off, separate ') the qualities, and so forth, &om the objects 
to which they belong, and think of them by themselves, as if 
they had a separate existence. 

112. Anything, in short, which we can put before our 
minds in such a way as to say something about it, or to 
make it by itself the subject of an assertion, we have to 
call by a name, and that name is a noun. 

Thus, if we see one boy strike another with a stick, we not 
only name the three separate things concerned, saying 

John struck James with a stick; 

but also the parts : thus, 

the hand that held the stick; 
the cheek which the stick struck. 
And we name the act itself, speaking of 

the stroke or blow which was struck by John. 
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Koticing that the blow was a quick and an angiy one, uid that 
it hurt, we can speak of these qualities and effects themselves : 
saying, for exam.ple, 

the quickness of the blow allowed no dodging; 
John's anger was evident; 
the pain of the blow was severe; 
the mark of the blow remained a long time. 
And we moralize about it thus : 

striking one's companion deserves punishment; 
such an occurrence is painful enough; 
the sight was disagreeable to me; 
and so on. 

It k needless to attempt to classify the whole infinite variety of nomu, but « 
few classes of especial importance have to be noticed. 

113. A noun is generally the name of each manber of a 
whole class of similar things ; it belongs to .a number of 
different individuals, and to one of them just as much as to 
another : for example, 

man, dog, oity, country, day, month, star. 
But in some classes the different individuals are of im- 
portance enough to have names as individuals, distinguish- 
ing them from others of the same class. 

Thus, each country, each city or town of a country, each street 
of a city, has its own name, by which it may be known ftom. 
other countries, towns, or streets : for example, 
England, Germany, America, China; 
London, Paris, Berlin, New York, Peldng ; 
Ludgate, Cornhill, the Boulevards, Broadway. 
So each day of the week and month of the year : as, 

Wednesday, Saturday; Marcli, December. 
So each planet or star : as, 

Venus, Jupiter, Antares, the Pleiades. 
Soy to its acquaintances, each dog : as, 

Tray, Spot, Nix, Rover, Cssar. 
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So, especiall j, each man : thus, 

Moses, Paul, Socrates, Julius C«sar, 
Martin Luther, Pius IX., Mohammed, 
William Pitt, George Washington. 

Such a name is called a " proper " noun or name (that is, 
in the Latin meaning of the woid proper, 'belonging to 
something in particular, appropriated to individual use '). 

A PROPER noun or name, then, is a name given to an in- 
dividual of a class, to distinguish it &om other individuals 
of the same class. 

And, in contrast to these, all the lest are called common 
nouns — that is, names owned in common by a nimiber of 
things of the same kind, their class-name. 

114. On the other hand, some nouns signify, not any 

single thing, but a certain number or collection, of single 

things : thus, 

pair, dozen, group, troop, team, 
gang, family, tribe, nation. 

Such nouns are called collectives. 

115. Some nouns mark the thing signified by them as 
male or female : thus, 

man, woman; son, daughter; 

uncle, aunt; king, queen; 

bull, cow; ram, ewe; 

oount, countess; hero, heroine. 

Such nouns are called GENDKR-nouns (from a Latin word 
meaning 'kind, sex '). 

And those gender-nouns that signify male beings are 
called MASCULIKE nouns, or nouns of the masculine gender ; 
whUe those that signify female beings are called feminine 
nouns, or nouns of the feminine gender. 

All other nouns — those which are not gender-nouns, or 
have nothing to do with defining sex — are often called 
NEUTER nouns, or nouns of the neuter gender (that is, * of 
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neither one sex nor the other*). They either belong to 
objects that have no sex, like 

suh, day, house, tree, stone, hair, color; 

or they are given indififerently to beings of both sexes : as, 

child, horse, hound, flsh, crab, mosquito. 

There is no need to say ftnything about gender in connection with a nonn, 
unless it be a noun that actually implies a distinction of sex. 

116. Some nouns mark the thing they signify as of 
small size; or, if a creature, as young, not full-grown. 
Examples are 

gosling, lambkin, brooklet,' hillock, bootee. 

These are called diminutives (words showing something 
diminished, or made small). 

Words like boy, babe, colt, lamb, pup, have a meaning like that of diminutiyes; 
but it is usual to give this name only to words derived &om others by suffixes 
which add the diminutive meaning. 

These are the most important classifications of nouns according 
to their meaning. Now we have to notice their principal classi- 
fications according to their form. 

117. Nouns are divided according to their form into 
simple, derivative, and compound. 

Simple nouns are such as we cannot take apart into 
simpler elements: as, 

sun, man, boy, hope, chair, family. 
Derivative nouns are such as come by added sufl&xes 
or prefixes from other simpler words used in our lan- 
guage: as, 

manlinesa from man (through manly) ; 
boyhood from boy; goodnesa from good; 
truth from trua; couhtasa from count. 
Compound nouns are such as are made up of two or more 
words used independently in our language : as, 

housa-top, ini(atand, steamboat, blackberry, pickpoclcat. 
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It has been already pointed ont (100) that a great many irorda 'which are 
thus defined as simple are fonnd to be reaUy derivative or oomponnd when we 
come to know more about them. To recognize the plain and evident derivation 
and composition of English words Is the proper prepamtkn for atodying the 
history of the obscnier ones. 

U.8. The most firequent and important classes of derivatiye 
nouns are as follows : 

a. Abstract nonnsy &om adjectives : as, 

goodness, likeness; fhiiliyy seouriiy; truth, breadth. 
Or from nouns : as, 

Godhead ; boyhood, knighthood ; kingdom ; despotism. 

b. Feminine ^eiufer-nouns, fix>m masculines : as, 
countess (&om oount), abbess (from abbot), heroine (from hero). 

C Diminutives, from other nouns : as, 

gosling (from- goose); brooklet, ringlet; lambkin. 

d. Nouns denoting an aetor, from verbs : as, 

lover, runner, defender, beggar, sailor, grantor. 

e. Nouns denoting one who detUs with or practises anj- 
thiag, from other nouns : as, 

Jailer, prisoner; lawyer, glazier; annalist, organist 
£ Nouns denoting an tictian or eanditian, from verbs : as, 

feeling, meaning, 
g. Nouns formed from other nouns by prefixes : as, 

unbelief, unconcern, inexperience, nonsense; disease, disgrace; 
ex-mayor, ante-room, sub-oflloer. 

119. The principal classes of compound nouns are as follows : 

a. A noun with a preceding adjective that quaUfies or de- 
scribes it : as, 

ill-will, midday, blindworm, blackberry, goodman, Englishman. 

b. A noan with a preceding noun that describes it, or is in 
apposition (376) with it : as, 

merchant-tailor, sailor-boy, man-servant. 
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C. A noun with a preceding noun tliat limits it in any other 
way : as, 
aunrite, aeathore, innkeeper, churchyard, rainbow, nest-egg, 
•hellflsh, steamboat, railway. 

This dass is by far the laigest, and the relation of the limiting noun to the 
other is a very various one (see 103). 

d. A noun with a preceding verb-root taken in the sense of a 
verbal noun : as, 

washtub, treadmill, drawbridge, bakehouse: 
that is, ' tub for washing,' and so on. 

e. A descriptive compound, made either of a noun and pre- 
ceding adjective (class a) with the idea of possession added : as, 

red-coat, blue-stocking, greybeard: 

that is, * one who has or wears a red coat,' and so on ; or of a 
verb with its object or an adverbial expression following it : as, 

pickpocket, turnkey, lie*abed, runaway, touoh-me-not : 

that is, ^ one who picks pockets,' and so on. 

£ A noun with a prefix : as, 

inland, afterthought, overthrow, underbrush, forelock, outpost. 

It is not easy to draw the line sharply between those words formed with pre- 
fixes which are to be r^arded as compounds and those which are to be regarded 
as derivatives (118 g). 

. INVLBCTION OF NOUNS. 

120. Nouns are inflected, or varied in form, to express 
differences of numbeb and of case. 

The inflection of a noun is called its DECLENSION. (See 
above, 68, 68, 74, 76.) 

NUMBER. 

12L The numbers are two : the smoULAK, used when 
only one thing of the kind denoted by the noun is meant ; 
and the plural^ when more than one are meant (See 
above, 68.) 
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122. English nouns legokrly f onn their pluial by add- 
ing 8 or es to the aingiilar : thus, 

hati, hoety klstet. 

123. But, as the examples just given showi the added • 
sometimes is pronounced as an • (hati), and sometimes as a z 
(hoes) j and sometimes it makes an additional syllable (kisses). 

The roles for this are as f oUows : 

a. If a noun ends with the sonnd (howerer spelt) of p, or I, or k, or f, or tk 
prononnced as in ihin and trutli, the added • has the proper e-sonnd as in i 
imd does not make an additional syUable : thus, 



b. If a nonn ends with the sonnd (however spelt) of any vowel, or of m, a, 
■g, I, or r, or of b, d, g as in go and egg, v, or ih as in the and lathe, the added • 
makes no additional syllable, but has the sonnd of a: thus, 

daySy feeSf eyeSy hoeej pews, brows, Doys, kyiniiSf ehimes, sins, sigM, 
•oags, waib, cars, cares, tabs, tubes, lads, spades, eggs, eaves, latbee. 
C If a noon ends in a hissing or sibilant sonnd — namely, the sonnd of s, a, 
ah, and ah, however spelt (hence inclnding the x, eb, and j-sounds) — the added 
aign of the plnral makes another syllable, es, and is written ee unless the noun 
ends already With a silent e ; and the s (as always after a vowel sound) is pro- 
nonnced as s. Thus, 

kiseee, borses, ices, boxes, buxzes, prises, Sshes, natshes, jiidges. 

124; Some nouns are more or less irregular in the way in 
-which the addition of the plural sign is made. Thus : 

a. A class of nouus ending in an fsound (spelt f or fe) form 
their plural in ves: thus, 

half, halves; leaf, leaves; wifls, wives; shelf, shelves; 

also 

staff, staves. 
But 

puffb, cliffy, fifes, hooft, 

and some others. 

b. Many nouns ending in the singular with th having the 
thin-sound, change it to the then-sound in the plural, and then, 
of course, give the added s the z-sound : thus, 

path, paths; oath, oaths; 

and so on. 
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C. Die, pea, and penny jEonn the pluiali 

dice, peaee, pence, 

besides the Tegular 

dies, peas, pennies; 

the different foims being used in somewhat different senses. 

d. Noons ending in y after a oonaonanty and many of tiioae ending in o «£ber 
a consonant, add w instead of s, dianging the y to i : thus, 

poiiy«ponieij lady,ladiw; oolloquy, eolloqyiei ; oargo,oargoet; potato, potetoet ; 
but 

boyt, days, valleys, attorMys; 

and also 

DravDs, zeroSa 

e. Letters and figures, and a word of any part of speech 
used as a noun in the sense of ' the word so and so ' (148), 
usually put an apostrophe ( ' ) before the a that forms their pla- 
ral: thus, 

dot your i*s and cross your fs; 

In 999 are three 9's; 

he uses too many I's and me'a and m/s. 

125. A few English nouns form their plurals in other 
ways. Thus : 

a. By a change of sound within, not adding any ending,: 

thus, 

man, men; woman, wfomen; 

foot, feet tooth, teeth; goose, -geese; 

louso, Ikse; mouse, mice; 

these last two have also a change in the spelling, from a to o. 

b. By adding en, with or without other changes : thus, 
ox, oxen ; brother, brethren (or brothers) ; child, children. 

And cow in old style forms Icine. 

126. A considerable number of words taken unchanged 
&om foreign languages form their plurals according to the 
rules of those languages. 
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Some of tlie commonest of these are 

phenomenon, phenomena; stretum, strata; 

genus, genera; formula, formul«; 

genius, genii; analysis, analyses; 

index, indices; beau, beaux; 
cherub, cherubim. 

But many of these words, being of frequent use, make xegnlar 
English plurals as well as foreign ones : thus, 

formulas, cherubs, indexes, geniuses. 

Sometimes (as in the last two cases) the two kinds of plural are 
used in different senses. 

127. Some words use, either generally or in certain 
senses, their singular form also with a plural meaning, 
instead of forming a proper plural 

Thus: 

a. Certain names of animals, as 

sheep, deer, swine, flsh (also fishes), 
and sundry kinds of fish, as 

trout, salmon, shad, pike. 

b. Certain words, mostly coUectiyes (114), used with ntuner- 
als in counting ohjects or telling their number : thus, 

couple, brace, pair, yoke, dozen, score, gross, ton, head, sail. 
C. A few other words : as 

cannon, shot, heathen, folk, people. 

There are few of these words which do not sometimes, in 
some uses, form a plural like other nouns. 

12Q. Some words are rarely or never used except in the 
singular. These are especially proper names (118) ; nouns 
of material (100) : as, 

gold, lead, clay, mortar, flesh; 
and abstract nouns (111) : as, 

peace, caloric, thankfulness. 
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Bat even proper names are capable of forming plnrala signif jing either the 
more than one individual bearing the same name : as, 

tlie Smiths and the Browns; all the Wednesdays of the month; 

or individuals resembling the one to whom the name belongs : as, 
the Miltons and Shakospeares of onr centary. 
Most nouns of material are also nsed as names of articles made of that ma- 
terial, or kinds of it, or masses of it, and so on, and as snch have plurals : as, 
a ship's coppers ; the leads of a roof; the clays and gravels of the West 
And a great many abstract nouns form plurals as signifying the quality in 
separate acts or exhibitions : thus, 

a good man's charities; the heats of sammer; 

the loves of the angels; the heauties of its Ibrm. 

129. Some words, on the other hand, are used only in 
the plural Examples are 

bellowt, tongs, shears, trousers, measles, victuals, vitals, entrails, 
annals, nuptials, obsequies, thani(s. 

News and means, properly .plural, have now come to be used generally as 
singular. So also names of branches of study ending in ios, as ethica, aMth«- 
msties, polities. 

Richest originally a singular, has now come to be used only as a pluraL 

130. Compound nouns add the sign of the plural to the 
noun, or to the principal nomi, the one descrihed or limited by 
the other : thus, 

blackbirds, merchantmen, house-tops, steamboats, hangera-on, 
brothers-in-law, drawbridges, afterthoughts. 

A descriptive compound (110 e) adds a to the last word, whether 
noun or not : as^ 

redcoats, turnkeys, runaways, forget-me-nots. 

Some words, originally compouDds, are no longer felt as such, 
and so are treated as simple words : thus, 

mouthfkjis, handfkjis. 

CASE. 

13L English nouns have only two case-forms : one of 
them, the possessive or genitive, shows possession or ap- 
purtenance ; the other is used in all other relations. 
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132. Since, however, some pronouns have one case-form 

— I, hCi they, who, etc. — for use when the word is sub- 
ject, and another — me, him, them, whom, etc. — for use 
when the word is object of a verb or preposition, it is 
customary to distinguish these two diflTerent uses of the 
noun also, and to speak of the subjective or nominative 
case, and of the objective or accusative case of the noun ; 
although in fact the two are always the same in form (com- 
pare 74). 

133. The possessive case in the singular number is made 
by adding an 8 (before which an apostrophe is written: 
thus, '8) to the noun. 

This sign of the possessive foUows the same roles as the ■ of the plural (123) 
with regard to being pronounced as s or as z. and to forming an additional syl- 
lable or not ; but it is never written with ••. 

Thus, iu eaf • it is pronounced as s, in dog*» as a ; in asK*! and Charfv^'and 
siMireh's it makes a syllable and has the x-sound. 

134. But a noun of more than one syllable ending in an s or x-sound some- 
times (like a plural ; see below) omits the possessive sign, in order to avoid the 
disagreeable repetition of hissing letters. In such a case, an apostrophe is 
written alone at the end of the word. Thus, 

the priaotia' fkvorHt ; fbr oonseieiiee^ sake. 

135. Plurals not ending in 8 make their possessive case 
in the same way as singulars : thus, 

men's, children's, mice's, sheep's. 
Other plurals make uo change in pronunciation for their 
possessive cases ; but an apostrophe is written after the 8 

— thus, 8' — as sign to the eye of the possessive use : thus, 

cats', dogs% ladies*, horses', Judges'. 

136. For the possessive case in almost all its uses we can put 
the objective with of : thus, 

the caf s head, or the head of the cat ; 
the king's enemies, or the enemies of the king. 
And many nouns are rarely or never used in the possessive, the 
other mode of expression being employed instead. 
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is?. In oompound nomiBy the sign of the possessive is added 
at the end of the whole compound, of whatever kind it may be.: 
thus, hit father-in-law't house. 

138. The same rule is followed in the case of a combination 
of two names, of a name preceded bj a title, of a noun preceded 
or followed by descriptive or limiting words, and so on : thus, 

George Washington's hatohet; Queen Elizabeth's ruff; 

Mr. John Smith's horse; Thomas Robinson Esquhpe^s resldenoe; 

the King of England's crown ; his dead master Edward's memory ; 

at my cousin WUtlam Thompson's. 

Even when nouns are connected by and or or, the possessive 
sign is sometimes added only to the last of them : thus, 

God and Nature's hand ; 

a fortnight or three weeics' possession. 

139. There are certain uses of the noun (or pronoun) which 
represent another case, one which was formerly distinguished in 
English by a difference of form &om the nominative, possessive, 
and objective, and which is still so distinguished in many lan- 
guages — the so-called dative case. It expresses the relation 
usually signified by to or for, as the possessive expresses that 
signified by of. 

Thus, instead of saying, 

I sent a f>ook to my friend, 
we may say, 

, ^ I sent my friend a book: 

instead of 

he made a ooat for the man, 
we may say 

he made the man a ooat 

Friend and man, in the latter phrases, have really just as 
good a right to be called " datives " as friend and man after to 
and for in the former phrases have to be called " objectives," 

140. But as there are no words in English, even pronouns, 
which have for such dative uses a special form, different from 
the objective, we call a word so used a dative-objeotive, or ob- 
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jectiye of tlie indibect objisct ; and distingnish the other, when 
necessary, as the acousatiys-objective, or ohjective of the di- 
BECT OBJECT. (See Syntax, 363 etc.) 

141. Nouns have no distinction of person (61) : that is 
to say, a noun used as subject takes the verb always in 
the same person, the third, even though used by the 
speaker about himself, or in addressing another: thus, 

the tubsoriber gives notioe; it your honor well? 

But we often call to a person or thing, addressing it by its 
name : as, 

O God I ye atarsi see here, my friend; 

what do you mean, you blooMiead? 

Some langaages have for this use a special form, which is 
called the *^ vocative " case ; we use the subjective or nominative 
case ; and we may distinguish it, when thus used, as the komi< 
NATiYB OP ADDRESS, or the vooATivB-NOMDTATrvB — or simply 

VOCATIVB. 

A vocatiye is never a member of a sentence ; it forms no part of either sub- 
ject or predicate^ but stands by itself, like an interjection. But it may have 
the same words, or phrases, or even clauses, added to it that the other cases 
fasve, by way of limitation or description. Thus, for example : 

Voiir Qraee of York, tel fefward I 

. O great Sciolto 1 O my more than ftithor I 

Oar Father which art in heaven. 

KXAMPT.BS 07 DECLENSION. 

142. Examples of the complete inflection, or declension, 
of an English noun, are, then, as follows : 

Sing. PL Sing. FL Sing. PL 

Nominative and ( & & ■ ■ 

Objective { cst cats dre$$ dresses man men 

^**"*l^i^l^^{ cat's cats' dress's dresses' man's men's 

OTHER PABTS OF SPEBCH USED AS NOUNS. 

143. Words that are not properly nouns, also combina- 
tions of words, even phrases and sentences (clauses), are 
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sometimes used in sentences with the value of nouns. 
They are then usually said to be used sxjbstantively, or as 
substantives (86). 

144. Adjectives are especially often used substantively. 

Thus: 

a. Some adjectives are used with the value of an abstract 
noun in the singular, meaning ' that which is so and so,' or the 
like: thus, 

avoid the wrong and choose the right; 
the good, the beautiful, and the true. 
So also, 

•it on my left; a breeze from the north; 

we judge the future by the past; 

he was in the thicicest of the fight; 

and so on. 

b. Almost any adjective may be used as a plural noun, signi- 
fying the persons in general that have the character described by 
the adjective : thus, 

give to the poor; the virtuous alone are happy; 
how sleep the brave! the dead are more than the living; 
sweets to the sweet. 

c; Many adjectives are used as nouns, either in the singular 
or in the plural, to signify a person or thing such as would bo 
described by the adjective. 

So, especially, an adjective that means belonging to a certain 
country, or race, or ^ect, or party : thus, 

an American, the Americans, a Greek, a Lutheran, 
a Stoic, the Asiatics, IMedes and Persians. 

An adjective of country or race also signifies the language of 
that country or race : thus, 

the English is our mother-tongue; 
say it in French; he reads Chinese. 
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Other examples are : 

a noble, the nobles, a brave (' Indian warrior '\ 
the ancients, blacks and whites, goods and chattels, his betters, 

an elder. 

But most adjectives of nation ending in a sibilant sonnd (s or i or th) are nsed 
as noons signifying persons in the plural only, and form compoonds with maa 
in the singular : thus, 

an Englishman, tha Engltsh ; a Dutehman, Ilia Duloli. 

Unlike the first two classes, these often form plurals (excepting the little sub- 
class last mentioned) like nouns ; and it may be a question whether we should 
not consider them as adjectives converted into derivative nouns^ rather than aa 
adjectives used substantively. 

145. Adverbs are sometimes used after prepositions with the 
value of nouns : thus, 

since then, fk*om hence, from abroad. 
(See 822.) 

146. :The infinitive of a verb is really a verbal nonn, and all 
its constructions are to be explained as such. (See Chapter 
XV.) 

147. A sentence, containing a subject and predicate of its 
own, is often used with the value of a noun in another sentence : 
thus, 

what he does is well done; they saw that he was lll« 
(See 423.) 

148. A word of any kind may be used as a noun, when we 
mean by it ' the word so and so, with the meaning that belongs 
to it ' : thus, 

loved is a verb; truly is a derivative adverb; 
he promised without an if or a but; 
when I was young— ah I woful when I 

I^ames of letters and figures and so on are like these. 

Sometimes a phrase or clause composed of more than one word is used in 
the same way : thus, 

the saddest of %vords are "it migM have been"; 
a bitter aad |>Mi>iaxad "What skaU i da?" 
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EXERCISES TO CHAPTER V. 

PABSINO. 

We are now ready to begin to parse, as it is called, a part of the 
words — namely, the nouns — in onr illastrative sentences and exer- 
cises. 

To parse a word is to give a complete account of it, as it stands in 
the sentence of which it forms a part 

This account (or description, or definition) includes three parts : — 

A. What KIND of word it is. This implies telling : 

1. What part of speech it is ; 

2. To which of the various classes and sub-classes into which 
that part of speech is divided it belongs. 

The distiiictions of the parts of speech, with the reasoiis for them, are given 
in the second chapter ; the classes etc. are given under each part of speech. 

B. What is its grammatical fork. This implies telling : 

1. Whether it is simple, or derivative, or compound ; 

2. If it is an inflected word, what is its form as such : that is, of 
what number, case, peison, tense, mode, or degree it is. And, in 
connection with this, the word should be more or less fully in- 
flected, to show what its various inflectional forms are. 

As was pointed out at the end of the fourth chapter (p. 44), the first of these 
heads — the question of derivative, compound, etc — may be omitted or de- 
ferred at the teacher's discretion. 

C. What is its constructiok : that is, what part it plays in the 
sentence to which it belongs, in what way it is combined with other 
words to make up the sentence. 

ConstrwHon means 'building together' ; the sentence iM tbonght.of as a 
$tnuitur€ or 'building,' as something built up by joining in a proper manner 
its various parts, ike parts of speech that compose it. 

The various constructions of any part of speech are the various 
ways in which it admits of being combined or put together with other 
parts of speech in making sentences. We have explained in the second 
and third chapters all the most usual constructions of the different 
parts of speech ; and the rest will be pointed out later, in the Syntax. 
The constructions of the noun noticed were these : a. subject of verb ; 
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k object of verb ; e. object of preposition ; d. predicate noon ; e. po8- 
sessive qualifying another noon. Any others than these are compaia- 
tively rare. 

Tha« are various styles of parsing : a AiUer style, when erery detail is given 
about the word parsed, with the reason for everythuig ; and a briefer, in which 
only the matters of most importance are mentioned, and the reasons omitted. 
The teacher must determine at any time which style shall be expected. He 
will naturally begin with the fuller, and pass gradually to the briefer when the 
other becomes a mei-e burdensome repetition of things well nndeistood and 
familiar. 

Exampto of parsing nouns. 

My brother laid the paintlngt on John's writlng-detk. 

The first thing to be done here, as always, is to divide the sen- 
tence into subject and predicate — by a line drawn down between 
the two, if written ; and then to point out the bare subject and the 
bare predicate — by underscoring them, if written : thus. 

My brother I laid the paintings on John's writing-desk. 

Then, on either side the line, the word underscored is to be the 
first one taken up and parsed, since the rest are mere adjuncts or 
qualifiers to that one. And, in general, a word qualified by any 
other is to be parsed before that other. Thi$ is a rule of highest 
importance. 

We b^, then, with brother : 

Brother is a noun, because it is the name of something (namely, 
the name of a living being) ; a common noun, because it belongs 
alike to every individual of a class ; a gender-noun, because it im- 
plies a distinction of sex ; masculine, because it denotes only a male 
being (the corresponding feminine being sister) ; — it is a simple 
noun, because it cannot be taken apart into simpler English ele- 
ments ; singular, because it means only one of its class ; it is in- 
flected thus: brother, brother's, brothers, brothers'; it is in the 
nominative case, because it is the subject of the sentence, the subject- 
nominative of the verb laid. 

Of my, we only need to say here that it is an adjective qualify- 
ing brother, showing v^iose brother is meant 

Of laid, again, we say only that it is a verb, the bare predicate of 
the sentence, having for its subject the noun brother. 
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The noun paintings, again, we parse completely, but in a briefer 
form : 

Paintingt is a noun, a common nonn, a derivative from the verb 
paint (as signifying something painted) ; it is of the plural number 
(because it denotes more than one of the things denoted by painting), 
and in the objective case, the object of the verb laid, being added 
to the verb to show what was laid. 

Tlie is an adjective word called an article (52), qualifying 
paintings. 

Writing-desic is a common noun ; it is compound, being made 
up of writing and desk (meaning, 'a desk for writing on') ; it is 
in the objective case singular, object of the preposition on, being 
joined by the preposition to the verb laid, in order to show tEhere 
the books were laid. 

John's is a simple proper noun (because used to distinguish a 
certain individual from others of his class), masculine, in the geni- 
tive case singular ; and it qualifies writing-desl(, being added to it 
to show whose writing-desk is meant 

Of on, finally, we need only say that it is a preposition, joining 
its object writing-desIc to the verb laid. 

BZEBCISES FOR PRACTICE IN PARSING KOUKS. 

For practice in parsing, classes may be made to torn back to the exercises 
already given under the preceding chapters ; or they may be directed to the 
Tarious illustrative sentences in the text ; or to sentences made by the teacher 
or pupils and written out upon the board ; or to sentences selected by the 
teacher and written in the same way ; or to passages in the Readers or other 
text-books which the class is using— anything to make variety in the exercise, 
and rid it of a mechanical character. 

A few additional examples are here given ; mostly such as illostrate special 
and exceptional points. 

IX. Miscellaneous examples. 

The chambers of sickness and distress are mostly peopled with, 
the victims of intemperance and sloth. 
I have bought five yoke of oxen. 
These people, however fallen, are still men. 
More than a hondred children's children rode on his knee. 
Cool shades and dews are round my way. 
In this plaoe ran Cassias^ dagger through. 
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Something more than fortane joined your lorei. 
Hie brother pirate's hand he wrong. 
The vile alone are vain ; the great are proud. 
Thy BongB were made for the pure and free. 
O night and dackness I ye are wondrous strong. 
He strode hanghtUy into the thickest of the group. 
From gold to gray, our wild sweet day 
Of Indian sammer &des too soon. 
A hundred of the foe shall be 
A banquet for the mountain birds. 
So sweet a kiss the golden son glTes not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the rose. 
He giveth his beloved sleep. 
Jove but laughs at lovers' perjury. 

They bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
Heaven from all creatures hides the book of Fate. 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 
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CHAPTER VL 
PRONOUNS. 

149. A pionoim, as we have seen (SS), is a kind of sub- 
stitute for a noun. 

A pronoun does not precisely name anything; but it 
points to or points out some person or thing that has been 
named before, or that is shown by a gesture^ or that is 
defined by its relation to something else that is named. 

Thus, if I say 

this is my fatlier; did you wisli to see him? 

I use my instead of my own name, and you instead of that of 
the person to whom I speak ; having mentioned my father, I do 
not repeat the name, but use him instead ; and this describes 
plainly enough the person whom I take hold of, or toward whom 
I make some gesture, or who is the only one near me. 

150. The pronouns have then, in general, the same uses 
that nouns have in making sentencea 

But pronouns differ from nouns in this respect — that they are 
almost never qualified by attributive adjectives : that is, by ad- 
jectives placed before them and directly qualifying them (374). 
Thus, for example, we say 

a man, but not a he; 

these men, but not these we ; 

good men, but not good they; 

and so on. 

Some of the words used as pronouns are used also as adjec- 
tives, qualifying a noun that is expressed, instead of standing for 
one that is omitted : thus, either 

this is my father, or this man is my fither. 
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l%is distiiiotion between the sabetantlTtt and the t^j*^^ ft^iM of tbe same 
word, or between its nee ai pronoun and as pronominal a^jectiTe, should 
always be clearly and accurately made. 

151. Pronouns have also the same inflection as noons : 
namely^ for number and case. And some of them« as has 
been pointed out above^ have for the objectiye case a spe- 
cial form, different from the nominatiye. 

One class of pronouns, the peraanaZf make a distinction 
of PEBSON (61) ; and one of these makes also, in the singu- 
lar number, a distinction of gender (116). 

152. The pronouns are divided into four classes : 

1. personal pronouns; 

2. demanstrtMHve pronouns; 

3. ifUerrogaUve pronouns; 

4. reiaUve or cat^uncHve pronouns. 

And there is besides another class, to which the name of 
pronoun less properly belongs, and which are called 

5. ind^nUe pronouns. 

There are so few pronoims of each class that we mention and 
describe them all — as is not the case with any other part of 
speech. 

1. PlBBSONAXi PRONOmiS. 

153. The FEBSONAL pronouns are so called because they 
especially mark differences of person (61) : that is, they 
distinguish the person speaking, or the first person, from 
the person spoken to, or the second person, and the person 
spoken of, or the third person. 

154. The inflection of these pronouns is very irregular: thus, 
the plurals are quite diflerent words from the singulars ; and the 
possessiyes usually have double forms, and are not made like 
those of nouns ; and both possessive and objective are sometimes 
quite different words from the nominative. 
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Bing. FL 


Sing. PL 


1 we 


thou ye, you 


my, mine our, ourt 


thy, thine your, youre 


me ut 


thee you 
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155. The pronouns of the first and second persons^ with 
all their forms, are these : 



Nom. 
Poss. 
Otsl. 

156. The plural forms of the first personal pronoun signify 
the speaker himself, together with the person or persons spoken 
to, or with others — any set or group or company of whom the 
speaker is one : thus, 

we [human beings] have speech, and they [other animals] 

have not; 
we [Americans] live in the western hemisphere; 
we [I with my companions] toolc a long wallc together; 
we [you and I] see each other. 

So the plural of the second person signifies either a number 
of persons addressed, or one or moie such along with others who 
are regarded as belonging in one company with them : thus, 

you [whom I speak to] must listen to me; 

you [Germans] are a nation of scholars. 

167. In certain styles, %vo, our, ourt, at are nsed by a single speaker of him- 
selt So, especially by a sovereign : as, 

We, Vietoria, Qaeon of England; 
also by a writer, an editor or contributor to a periodical, who speaks as if he 
represented the whole body of people concerned in editing or contributing to 
the publication for which he writes. 

158. The pronoun of the second person singular, thou 
etc., is no longer used by us (as it was used in former 
times) when ordinarily speaking to one another; but it 
is left for certain higher and more solemn or more im- 
passioned uses, especially in prayer and in poetry. Thus, 

thou to whom all creatures bow, 
How mighty is thy name! 
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And thou too, whosoe'er thou art, 
That reade»t this brief psalm. 

The plural nominative form ye (formerly the only nomina- 
tive case) we use in much the same way : thus, 
^ night and darkness, ye are wondrous strong! 
ye hard hearts, ye cruel men of Rome I 

And you, fonnerly objective only, has become the common 
pronoun of address, both nominative and objective, and 
whether we speak to one person or to more than ona Be- 
ing properly a plural pronoun, you takes, when subject, the 
verb in the plural, even though only one person is ad- 
dressed: thus, 

you are and you were; never you Is and you was. 

Thou and ye (or you) are often, like nouns (141), used in the 
voeiiHvef in calling to persons or things addressed; as in the 
examples given above. 

159. The personal pronoun of the third person, the sub- 
stitute for the name of anything spoken of, distinguishes 
not only number and case, but, in the singular, gender also. 

That is to say, we use one pronoun when the object re- 
ferred to is male, another when it is female, and another 
when it is of no sex, or when we make no account of its 
sex. The first form is called the masculine, because it 
stands for a masculine gender-noun (116) ; the second Fjrni- 
NINE, because it stands for a feminine gender-noun; the 
third NEUTER, because it stands for any noun that is ' nei- 
tJier ' masculine nor feminine. 

160. The complete declension, then, of this pronoun is 
as follows: 

SoroTTLAB. Plural. 

Muo. Fern. Neat. 

Norn, he she it they 

^ Poss. hie her, hers its their, theirs 

iotd. him her it them 
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161. By the use of the first two fonns of this pronoun in the 
singular, we ni^e a distinction of sex : 

1. In those creatures that have evident sex, or in which the 
difference of sex is an important matter, and especially in human 
heings, men and women ; and 

2. Sometimes in personified ohjects — that is, in those which, 
though we know they are not persons, we yet talk ahout as if 
they were so, as if they possessed sex. Thus, we speak of the 
sun as he, and of the moon or the earth or a ship as she. 

16Z On the other hand, even ohjects that have sex, as the 
lower animals, are usually or often denoted hy It, their sex not 
heing of account enough to he noticed. Or, in some cases, we 
use he and she of them — as he of the dog, and she of the 
cat — without any particular reference to their sex, but because 
their qualities in general appear to us in that way. And it is 
regularly used as corresponding pronoun to child, baby and 
other such words, because they are not gender-nouns, but imply 
an overlooking of the sex of the beings signified by them. 

163. It has a variety oJl special uses ; some of the more im- 
portant of them are the following : 

a. It very often stands as subject of a verb instead of a phrase 
or clause' which is the real subject, and which is then put after 
the verb : thus, 

it Is not diffloult to die; it Is doubtfkil whether he will come; 
it is to you that I spealc; 

that Is, 

to die it not difficult; whether he will come Is doubtful; 
that I spealc (that is, my speaking) is to you. 

In such sentences, H is called the grantmatieal subject ; and the word or 
phrase is called the logieal subject : that is, 'the subject according to tha 
real meaning or logic of the sentence.' 

b. It stands as ihpebsonal subject of a verb : that Is to 
say, hot signifying any real subject, but helping the verb to 
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express an action or condition without lefeience to any actor : 

thus, 

it rains; it was cold; it grew dark fast; 

it will sooti striice ten; is it far to London? 

it came to blows between tliem. 
Sometimes also as impersonal object : thus, 

Ihey footed it throogb the slreeft; he lorded it ovor them. 

164; The words self (sing.) and selves (plur.) are added to 
my. our^ thy, your, him, her, it, and them, forming a class of 
compound personal pronouns, which have two principal uses : 

a. To mark emphasis, either alone or (more usually) along 
with the simple pronoun : thus, 

I myself or me myself; none but herself. 

And these oompoimds have so assumed the character of emphatic personal 
pronotms that myself and thyself are occasionallj found, without any preceding 
I and tkou, as subjects of the verb in the first and second person : thus, 

myself am Naples; fliyeelf art Qod. 

b. As the BEFLEXIVE object of a verb : that is, an object de- 
noting the same person or thing with the subject (see 806) : 
thus, 

I dress myself; they saw themselves deceived; 

you will hurt yourself, or yourselves. 

Oureelf and yourself denote a single person ; ourselves and ywirselvM, mors 
than one. 
But the simple pronoun is also sometimes used reflexively : thus, ^ 

he laid kim down. 

165. The possessive cases of these pronouns may also be 
regarded as possessive adjectives, and will be treated of as such 
below (206). 

»• DBMOKSTBATITX PBONOUKS. 

166. The only demonstrative pronouns in 'Rnglffth are 

this and that, 
in the singular ntimber, and 

these and those, 
the corresponding plurals. 
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All these words are used both as nominative and as 
objective cases, and they have no possessive. 

Demonstrative means ' pointing oat, showing, directing atten- 
tion to ' anything. 

167. This and these are used to mean something nearer ; 
that and those, something further off. 

That and those are also much used, instead of it and they, as 
antecedents (176) of a relative pionoun : thus, we say 

he whom you saw; 
but 

that (not it) which you saw. 

They are used, too, in place of a noun which would have' to be 
repeated along with a phrase describing it : thus, 

my horse and that (not it) of my neighbor; 
home-made articles and those (not they) from abroad. 

168. These words, along with yon and yonder, have the value 
also of " demonstrative adjectives," qualifying a following noun : 
see below, 208. 

Bespectiiig hwr* and ihare, used in composition with prepodtions in the seuw 
of 'this* and 'that* or 'it* — as in 

h#rswifk| UMi'diBf Uispso'} 6tc«— 
■ee below, 314. 

3. UlYJfiKSOGATlVJfi FBONOUNB. 

169. The INTERROGATIVE (that is, 'inquiring, question- 
asking *) pronouns are 

who, what, which, and whether. 

Their office is to ask a question, or to make an inter- 
rogative sentence (64) ; and their usual place is as near .as 
possible to the b^inning of the sentence : thus, 

who comes here? what does he want? 
with whose permission did he leave home? 
which of us does he seel(? 
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170. Who is used, without any chai^ of form, both as 
singular and as plural : thus, either 

%vho was here? or who were here? 

It has, .hoireyer, like the personal pronouns^ three case- 
forms: 

nominatiye, who; possessiye, whose; objectiye^ whom. 

The others haye no forms of declension, and are used only 
as nominatiyes and objectiyes ; whioh is either singular or 
plural; what and whether are only singular. 

Whether is now hardly luted at all, being an old-fashioned word for ' which 
one of two ' : thus, 

wheiber it greater, the gift or the aKar? 

171. Between who and what we make a distinction different 
from that which we make anywhere else in the language : who 
(with whose and whom) is used of persons, human beings ; what 
is, used of eyerything else, whether liying creatures or inanimate 
things. 

172. Whioh differs from both who and what in being 
SELECTiyB : that is, it implies a certain known number or 
body of indiyiduals, ftom among whom the right one is to 
be selected or picked out. 

Thus, if we say 

who did it? 
or 

what did it? 

we do not appear to know anything about the actor ; but 

which did it? 

implies that we know certain persons or things, of which one or 
another must have been the actor. 

Whioh is used both of persons and of things. 

173. Who and its cases are pronouns only; what and which 
are also "interrogative adjectives" : see 209. 
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WIm and wImI (with other faxtemgatlYe words) are used In aa azdrauitoty 
sense : see Chap. XVI. 481. 

Whero, in composition with prepositions, is often used, especially in anti* 
qnated and solemn style, in the sense of what : see 314. 

4. UKLATIVK OB CONJUNOTIYIB FBONOUK8. 

174. The demonstrative pronoun 

that, 
and the interrogative pronouns 

mrho, what, and which, 

are also used in a way which is called '^relative"; s,ud, 
when so used, they are known as belativs or coKJUNcnvs 
pronouns. 

175. A relative refers or relcUes (hence its name) to 
another noun or pronoun in the same sentence ; and that 
other, as it generally stands first^ is called the antecedent 
(' one going before, predecessor ') of the relativa 

But this "relation" is of a peculiar kind. The relative 
pronoun introduces a separate sentence or " clause " (416), 
having a subject and predicate of its own, and joins that 
clause on to the antecedent in the way of a description or 
limitation of it 

The relative may be either the subject or object of a verb, or 
the object of a preposition, or a qualifying genitive or possessive. 

Thus, in 

the man who was sick is now welly 

the assertion is that a certain man is well, and he is described as 
having been sick by the clause who was sick, where the relative 
who is subject, relating to man as antecedent, and was sick is pred- 
icate. So also in 

the gift which you ask shall be bestowed, 

he in whom we trust will not fail us, 

the boy whose knife was lost has bought another. 
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gifl and he and boy are the antecedents, and are deecribed by 
the clauses which you ask, and in whom we trust, and whose knife 
was lost. 

Any word or phrase describing or limiting a noun may be thns turned into a 
descriptive clause by help of a relative pronoun having the noon as its ante- 
cedent. Thxuk, 

is the same as ^^ 

and ' "•" •'•'• *• ^^'' 

, ^, fhis modestly bluhino giri 

is the same as ' • ■ 

fhis giri thai blushes modestly. 

It is because the relative thna acts like a oonjonction, by joining on a danse 
to the word which the danse describes, that it is also oaUed a ** coi^nnctive'' 
pronoun* 

176. The lelatives haye their yalae as snch, therefore, only 

in what are called ''complex sentences" (Chap. XIV.): that 

is, in such as are made up of two or more simple sentences, 

combined either by these pronouns or by conjunctions into one 

whole. 

The mode of use of these pronouns as relatives is somewhat different from 
their use as demonstratives and interrogatives, and has to be explained over again. 

177. The relative pronoun, when its antecedent is a pronoun 
of the first or of the second person, shares, as it were, the per- 
son of its antecedent, and, if used as subject, takes the verb in 
the corresponding person : thus, 

I, who am your friend, tell you so; 

To thee, who has>t thy dwelling here on earth. 

And in like manner after a yocative : thus. 

Dark anthracite, that reddenest on my hearth I 

178. Who, when relative just as when interrogative, is 
used only of persons, and is both singular and plural It 
has the possessive whose and the objective whom. 

For example : 

the man who was [or the men who were] recently with us, 
whose character we respected, whom we loved, and 
with whom we shared Joys and sorrows, has [or have] 
been taken from us. 
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179. When not persons, but other creatures or things, 
ore meant, the oonesponding relative is which (not what, as 
in interrogative use). 

Thus, 

we have the letter which he wrote us; 

branches which hang from the tree. 
Whose is often used as the possessive of which : thus, 
a tale whose lightest word, etc. ; 
brown groves whose shadow, etc.: 
but many disapprove this in present use, and think it proper to 
say only of which instead. 

Whieli, now used only of things, in old times applied to persons also : thus, 

0«r Fathar which art in haavan, etc. 
In old English, and rarely even now, fho which is nsed instead of simple 

wUeh: for example, 

Twaa a Ibolith quatf^ 

The which to gain aad heap, iio tacriflcad all rasL 

180. That is a very general relative; it may he used 
instead of either who or which, referring both to persons 
and to things, and to one or to more than ona For ex- 
ample: 

the head that wears a crown; 

one of the best men that ever lived; 

wake I all ye that sleep; 

repent the evil that you have done. 

' But that as relative does not follow a preposition. We say 
only the man of whom, the town ftom which, and so on ; not 
of that or fhom that. 

Yet, if the relative ohjeet of a preposition stands apart from 
it, hefore the verh (323)^ either that or the other relatives may 
he used : thus, either 

the book that I told you of, 
or 

the book which I told you of; 
hat only 

the book of which I told you. 
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Some authorities hold that win and whieh are to be used as oo-ordinating or 
simply descnptiYe relatives, but that as limiting or restrictive (191) : thus, 

this soldier, who was reoently woanded ; clouds, which are bodies of vapor | 
but - 
the soldiers thst were wounded were left; a cloud that lay near the horiaea; 

and so on. But the best English usage bj no means requires such a distinction. 

181. What differs from the other relatives, in that it 
does not have an antecedent actually exprossed in the 
sentence, but itself implies both antecedent and relative^ 
or is equivalent to that which (that demonstrative and 
which relative). It is not used of persons. Thus : 

what he says is true; I saw what ha was doing; 

he understands of what (i. e, that of which) you were spealdaf. 

In elder English, that was often used in the same way : thus, 

throw us thst you have ebout yoo ; do that 1e righleoalk 

A word that combines thus the ofiGlce of antecedent and 
relative is usually (and convenientlj and properly enough) 
called a compound relative. 

182. But who and which often have the same compound 
relative value (chiefly in objective clauses, or such as aiB 
the objects of verbs or prepositions : see 434) ; and, when 
used in this way, whiofc regains the special selective mean- 
ing which belongs to it as interrogative (172). 

For example : 

we well know who did it, and whose fliult It was, and whom 
people blame for it, and w h i o h of them most deserves blame. 

X83. When the implied antecedent is of a more indefinite or 
undetermined character, meaning ' any one, any thing, any one 
of them,' we use the compounds mrtioever, wfiataver, whichever — 
less often, whosoever, etc. ; and, in old style, whoso: thus^ 

whoever did it ought to be ashamed; 
he win give you whichever you want; 
they overthrow whatever opposes them. 

These words are called mnEFmiTB relatives. 
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184. The simple relative pronoun that, when object of a 

Terb, or of a preposition foUowing a verb, is very often omitted, 

the descriptive clause being thus left without any introducing 

word: thus, 

the man we taw here is gone; 

the horse he rode on was lame; 

instead of the man that (or whom) we saw, the horse that (or 

which) he rode on, etc 

In older English, and sometimes still in antiquated or solemn style and In 
poetry, that as relative subject is also omitted : thns, 

I have a grief admits no eura; 

T is disfanea lands enchantment la the view. 

' 186. The adverbs when, where, whenee, why, whither, how, related with wlio 
and what, are used in a relative sense almost as if they were cases of these words, 
or equivalent to what and whieh with prepositions ; and they have the same 
double value, as simple and as compound relatives — except how, which is onlj 
compound. Thus, 

yoa sea the plaea where (-in whieh) ha stands; 
or 

you see where (- in what plaea) he stands. 

And the same thing is true of the compounds of where with prepositions : thus, 

wherewith, whereby, wherein, and so on (314). 

186* The conjunction as is sometimes used, especially after amh, with the 

value of a relative pronoun : thus, 

I love each as leva ma; 

aueh as meaning here the same as those who. 
This is a contracted or shorter expression for svoh persona as these are who, etc 

187. By a yet more remarkable contraction, but is occasionally used after 
a negative verb as a kind of negative relative, equivalent to that not: thus, 

there is not a man here but knows It; 

that is, 'a man that does not know it.* It is a contraction for not a man hui 
one who Imows. 

ff. IKBEFINITE PBOKOI7NS. 

188. It is usual to put into a class together, under the name 
of INDEFINITE pronouns, certain words which, either by their 
derivation or by the way in which they are used, have a like- 
ness to pronouns. Most of them are used as adjectiyes also 
(211) ; and they in fact occupy a kind of intermediate position 
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between real piononns on the one handi and nonna and ac^QO* 
tiyes on the oth^. 

189. To this class belong : 

The distributives each, either, and neither. 

The words of number and quantity tome, any, many, f»w, all, 
both, one and none, aught and naught 

The compounds of aome, any, every, and no, with one, thing, 
and body: as aomething, anyone, nobody; also aomewhat 

The comparatives such, other. 

Of these words, only one and other have plunl fonns, onee and elkert; and 
they only rarely or never (except mm and oilier and the oomponnds of oao^ 
thing, and body) form a genitive case. 

Eaoh other and one another are prononn-phrases, having a BIGZFBOCAL or 
'mntnal ' sense, and now nsed as if simple pronouns. By origin, 

TOov Of one anothori 
for example, is reaUy 

one Ibnd of another, 
and 

they iove eaoh other 
is 

they love, eaoh (of them the) other, 

•ooh being in apposition (378) with they: and so on. 



EXERCISES TO CHAPTER VI. 

ON PBONOUNS. 

In parsing a pionoxm, we have first to tell to which of the five 
classes — personal, demonstratiye, interrogative, relative, or indefinite 
— it belongs. Then, if it is personal or relative, its person must be 
defined ; if of the third person singular, 'its gender. 

If it is a simple relative, its antecedent is to be pointed out ; if a 
compound relative, the equivalent antecedent and simple relative are 
to be given. 

If it is inflected, the declension is to be given, and the case and 
number are to be defined. 

The constructions of a pronoun are the same with those of a noun. 
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Example of parsing pronouns. 

These are the men, some of whom visited lis yesterday. 

We first divide the sentence into its two clauses (or the two minor 
sentences of which it is made up), and point out the bare subject and 
predicate of each. If written, the clause containing the relative may 
be put under the other, and in such a way that the relative comes di- 
rectly beneath its antecedent ; and then the two latter may be joined 
by a bracket, to signify that their relation is what binds the two 
clauses together into one sentence. Thus : 

These I are the men ) 

some of whom i J visited us yesterday. 

It will be pointed out later, in the Syntax (Chap. XIV.), that such a sen- 
tence as this is called " complex," and that the clause containing the relative is 
called an '' adjective clause,** because it describes the noun men. 

In parsing, we take up the words in the same order as hitherto. 

These is a demonstrative pronoun, in the plural number (sing, thit, 
pi. these), and nominative case, being the subject of the sentence, or 
subject-nominative of the verb are. 

The rest of the words in the first or main clause are passed over here,, as they 
are like words already parsed (at the end of the preceding chapter). 

Some is an indefinite pronoun (of number or quantity) ; it is unin- 
flected, but has here the value of a plural, since it signifies more than 
one man, and of a nominative case, because it is the subject of the 
sentence, or subject-nominative of the verb visited. 

Whom is a relative pronoun, having for its antecedent men, and 
joining to men the descriptive clause some of whom visited us yes- 
terday, in order to show wluU men are meant. It is of the third per- 
son, and plural, because its antecedent men is so ; and in the objective 
case, because it is the object of the preposition of, being joined by of 
to some, in order to show what the persons signified by some are a 
part of. 

Of should be next described, and then visiied, in the same manner as before 
(p. 63); and~then we take up us. 

Us is a personal pronoun, of the first person, inflected thus : I, my 
or mine (etc.: 155); it is in the plural number, and in the objective 
case, because it is the direct object of the verb visited, being added to 
the verb to show whom the persons referred to visited. 
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Yesterday is an adverb, qualifying the verb vltitod, being added ta 
it to ahow the time of yisiting. 

If we have a relative pionotm belonging not to the enbject bat to 
the predicate of the clause in which it occurs, we mxist Teariange the 
danse so as to put the relative into the usual place of such a member 
of the sentence, whatever it may be. Thus, in the expressions 

the man whom we aaw, the book which ho was talking of, 

we must change the order of the relative clauses to 

we taw whom, he wat talking of which. 

This makes the clauses seem strange and unnatural, because in our 
ways of speaking we always put the relative at or near the head of its 
clause ; but the rearrangement is important, in order to help the 
^scholar to realize what part the relative, notwithstanding its position, 
really bears in the making-up of the sentence. Then we still put the 
relative just beneath its antecedent : thus, 

the man) I is gone I I found the book) 

we I saw whom.) he i was talking of which.) 

In order to make this arrangement, a compound relative has to be 
taken apart into the antecedent and 'simple relative which would have 
the same value; andliien, after the two are connected by the bracket, 
the word which they represent may be written beside them : thus, the 
sentence 

I cannot imagine what you are talking about 

would be rearranged in this manner : 

I i cannot imagine that ) < 

you I are talking about which ) & 

In the Syntax (Chapter XIV.), we shall lean another and briefer way of 
treating a componnd relative clause : calling it, namely, a " substantive dause," 
and (in an example like that given here) itself the object of the verb. 

XXEBCISES FOR PRACTICE IN PARSmG FROKOUNS. 

For practice in parsing the pronouns, especially the personal pronouns, in 
their simpler constructions, the exercises to CSiapter II. (pp. 21-28) may be re- 
sorted to. The additibnal sentences here given illustrate especially the relatives, 
and the more exceptional uses of the other pronouna. 
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X. Miscellaneous Examples. 

The Bon seemed shorn of his beams. 
. Earth with her thoosand voices praises God. 
. The forest's leaping panther shall yield his spotted hide. 
Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyons Alps, who call to her aloud. 
Here folly still his votaries inthralls. 
The fur which warms a monarch warmed a bear. 
We were not bom to sue. 

It was told the king of Egypt that the people fled. 
To him it mattered little which of the two parties triumphed. 
Who hath redness of eyes 7 

Whether of them twain did the will of his father 7 
I that speak to thee am he. 
His praise is lost who waits till all commend. 
All that wealth e'er gave 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour. 
He that would honor win must not fear dying. 
I could a tale unfold whose lightest word would harrow up thy 

BOUL 

He that endureth to the end shall be saved. 

Few shall part where many meet. 

By others' faults wise men correct their own. 

Some are happy while others are miserable. 

Some of his sldll he taught to me. 

The many rend the skies with loud applause. 

None but the brave deserves the fkir. 

Neither has anything he calls his own. 

In this t is Gk>d directs, in that t is man. 
I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
'Which says I must not stay. 
^Tis Providence alone secures 
In every change both mine and yours. 
Few and short were the prayers we said. 

Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ADJECTIVES. 

190. An adjective, as we saw in the chapter on the 
parts of speech (37-39), is a word used to qualify a noon. 
It is a descriptive word, pointing out some quality or con* 
dition or action or relation, or the like, as belonging to 
the object signified by the noun it qualifiea For example : 

good man; fast horse; 

red ribbon; quiet sea; 

Jumping frog; whipped dog; 

this boolc; yonder tree. 

191. The adjective added to a noun does not directly assert 
anything to belong to what the noun expresses. That can only 
be done by means of a verb : thus, 

the man is good ; the horse Is fast; 

the ribbon is red; and so on. 

The adjective merely mentions the quality, etc, either imply- 
ing that the quality might be asserted, or limiting the noun to 
those objects of which the quality might be asserted. 

The adjective is sometimes a more important and sometimes a less important 
addition to the nonn and member of the sentence. If we say, for example, 

Ihe brave soldier was wounded with a sharp sword, and his r ad blood 
flowed fW»in tha deep eui,' 

the adjectives brave, sharp, red, and deep are simply descriptive or pictorial, 

and the sentence wonld mean essentiaUy the same thing if they irere omitted. 

Bat if we say 

brave soldiers do not ran away; 

sharp swords make deep eats; 

only vertebrates have red blood; 

the same a4j«ctiTe8 are of much more oonaeqoenoe ; since it is implied in eadi 
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case that, if the described quality were wanting, something quite different wonld 
be trae. 

According to this difference in its value, the adjective is called DESCBlPnyE 
or co-OBDiNATiNO on the one hand, and LiMiTiNa or RESTRicnvE on the other« 
Bnt the distinction is one that belongs properly to logic, and not to grammar. 

192. Adjectives, like nouns (117), are divided according 
to their form into simple, derivative, and compound. 

Simple adjectives are those which we cannot in our 
own language trace back to yet simpler words, &om which 
they are seen to be derived. • 

Examples of such are 

good, red, round, 

kind, harsh, sincere. 

193. Derivative adjectives come, by additions or other 
changes of form, from other words that are in use in our 
language. 

Some of the commonest and most important classes of deriya- 
tive adjectives are as follows : 

a. Adjectives derived from nouns, by a great variety of suf- 
fixes, and with a great variety of meanings ; they signify resem- 
bling, pertaining to, possessing, characterized by, made of, free 
from, etc., etc., that which is signified by the noun. Thus : 

with ly, fatherly, homely, daily; 

with ful, truthful, hateful, useful; 

with ous, odorous, mischievous, murderous; 

with at, brutal, fatal, national; 

with Ic, despotic, telegraphic; 

with able, marriageable, peaceable; 

with y, filthy, hearty, misty; 

with ish, childish, foolish, Turkish; 

with some, troublesome, toilsome; 

with less, fearless, homeless, endless; 

with en, wooden, golden, silken;. 

• with ed, horned, Jacketed, barefooted. 
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b. Ax^ectives derived from other adjectives, by suffixes de- 
noting especially a difference of degree (including the suffixes of 
comparison : see 77> 78). For example : 

with er, smaller, longer, prettier; 

with est, tallest, strongest, ugliest; 

with Ish, bluish, roundish, youngish; 

with ly, wealcly, cleanly, deadly; 

with some, wholesome, gladsome, wearisome. 

C. Adjectives derived from verbs. These are especially the 
so-called '' participles " (238) : the present participle in ing, as 

loving, giving, putting; 

and the past participle in ed, or en, or without any added suf^^ 

fixy as 

loved, varied, petted; 

given, bitten, slain; 

sung, wound, fought. 

There is also the common verbal adjective in able, as 
lovable, disputable, distinguishable. 
d. Adjectives derived from other adjectives by prefixes : as, 
with un^ untrue, unfaithful, unending; 

with in, Inaotive, Incapable, Impure; 

and others, much less numerous and regular : as, 

International, extraordinary, antenuptial, postdiluvial, pretermit* 
oral, subacid, superabundant, co-eternal, malcontent. 

194. Compound adjectives are made by putting together 
two (rarely more) words that are used independently in 
our language. 

The most important classes of compound adjectives are these : 
|L A combination of two adjectives, the former having usually 
the value of an adverb qualifying the other : as 

newborn (that is, ' newly bom *), ftill-fed, 
hard-gotten, fk^sh-looking. 
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b. A combinatioii of an adjective with a preceding nonn that 
limits it in a variety of ways : thus, 

lifelike, millc-white, knee-high, 

homesick, soul-stirring, water-tight. 

C A combination of a noon with a preceding adjective that 
qualifies it, and with ed added as adjective suffix : as, 

fourfooted, red-haired, low-toned, 

seven-hiiled, dark-eyed, old-fashioned. 

This class, derivative and compound together, is an immense 
one, and all the time growing by new formations. 

d. A combination of an adjective with a preceding adverb : 
examples are 

everlasting, never-dying, over-bold, 

under-bred. Inbred, foreordained. 

195. From the whole body of adjectives — which, like 
nouns and verbs, are innumerable — we have to separate 
and treat by themselves certain special and limited classes : 
namely, PRONOMINAL adjectives, or adjectives related with 
pronouns; adjectives of number, or ntjmeraxs; and the 

ARTIGLE& 

Apart from these special dasses, the> general mass of acyectiTes may be oon- 
Teniently called the 

AIKIJEOTIVJCS OF QUAI.ITT* 

196- Adjectives do not have in English (as they have 
in many other languages) any inflection, or variation of 
form, to express diflferences of number or case or gender. 

The only exceptions are the pronominal adjectives (208 ; or 
also pronouns, 166) this and that, which with a plural noun are 
changed to these and those: thus, 

this man, these men; 

that booic, those books. 

This is a relid of the inflection of acyectiyes in ancient Snglish, which .wis of 
the same sort as the inflection of noon*. 
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197. But (as we saw in the chapter on inflection, 77) 

many adjectiyes have a change of form to mark the degree 

of the quality they signify as possessed by the object they 

describe, when compared with other objects possessing the 

same quality. 

Thus, to say 

i long tiring 

simply implies the quality of length as belonging to the stzing 
spoken of; 

a longer string 

implies that^ of two strings compared, the one referred to ex- 
ceeds the other in length ; 

the longest string 
implies that, among any number compared, the one so called 
excels all the rest in length. 

The word longer is said to be of the compabativs de- 
gree, and the word longest of the supeblative degree 
(superlative means ' surpassing ' or ' exceeding *) ; and then 
the simple adjective long, with reference to them, is said 
to be of the positive degree. 

And the variation of form of the adjective in this way 
is called its comparison (because of the comparing of one 
thing with others which it implies). 

198'. The comparative degree strict] j implies a comparison between two 
objects, the superlative between more than two. Tet we sometimes say, for 
example, longer than all the dhert, thongh longer than eHber or than any of Ilia 
others would be better. And, on the other hand, both in ordinary talk and in 
literature, it is very common to speak of one of two things as being the longest, 
altboQgh to say Hm longer is more accurate and more approved. 

199. What adjectives shall be thus compared depends partly 
on their meaning, smce some qualities or conditions hardly ad- 
mit of a difference of degree : for example, 

equal, dead, second, yeariy, French. 

Bat it depends much more on their form. 
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Most adjectives of one syllable may be compared : ttras, 
thorty shorter, thortesi ; 

m, utter, mtest; 

dry« drier, driest; 

but comparatively few of two syllables : examples are 
sincere, sincerer, sincerest; 

able, abler, ablest; 

guilty, guiltier, guiltiest; 

handsome, handsomer, handsomest; 

common, commoner, commonest; 

and of three syllables, almost none. 

200. Adjectives whicb are not compated have their varia- 
tions of degree expressed by qualifying words, adverbs. And 
especially, the addition of more and most makes a kind of com- 
pound forms, or adjective phrases, which have the same meaning 
as the comparative and superlative degrees : thus, 

famous, more famous, most famous; 

distant, more distant, most distant. 

Even adjectives which admit comparison often form phrases 
of this kind instead : thus, 

fit, more fit, most lit; 

able, more able, most able; 

common, more common, most common. 

And where an object is said to hare more of one quality than <tf another, the 
phrase with more is alone used : thus, 

fhe nows wet more true then pleaMnf (not truer fhan pleasant). 

201. As the examples already given show, the compara* 
tive and superlative degrees are formed from the simple 
adjective, or the positive degree, by adding respectively 
er or r, and eat or at, the suffix usually making an addi- 
tional syllaUe in pronunciation (not, however, in abler, 
ablesti and the like). 
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202. A few adjectiyes are iiregolarlj compared: thus, 

good forms bailor and boot; 

bad or ill forms worao (rarely woraor) and woraL 

Ifftlle forms laaa (sometimes laaaor) and loaaL 

many or much form more and moat 

old forms older and oldoat, as well as eider and oldaaL 

latter and laat really come from late, which, however, in its usual sense, is 
compared also regularly, later and latoat. 

■ear (itself properly a comparative of ni9h) forms the snperlative mkI, as well 
asnooroat. 

A certain number of comparatives and superlatives have no adjective, but an 
adverb, for their positive degree ; and the superlatives have usua&y the irregular 
ending snoot — which, moreover, is often added to the companUve degree. 
Examples are 

from in: Inner, inmoot or innormoot; 
from ont : outer, outmoet or outer moot ; 
from up: apper, upmoot (rare) or uppo i mo s t. 

Utter and utmoat or uttermoat are originally the same with outer etc 

Forth forms fbrtlier and flirtheat or ftirthormo s t, and also Ibrther and Ibrthaat — 
these last two as if from Ibr, and answering as its degrees of comparison likewise. 

Fore (sometimes itself used as an adjective) makes fbnnor and tbromoat or flret 

A kind of superlative is also sometimes formed with moot from woxds which 
do not distinguish any positive and comparative : for example, 
midmoot, undomioot, hithormoot, nethermost, northomnMat, oeiithmeat; 
and even, in one or two cases, from nouns : as. 



203. The use of adjectives substantiyely, or as nouns, has 
been already explained (144). 

But an adjective, without being used as a noun, very often 
stands alone, as qualifying a noun that is understood (483)» 
or to be supplied in mind ixom the connection. For example : 
he owns a white horse, and I a bi a ok [horse]; 
his horse is white, but mine [my horse] is black; 
he is a just [man], but not a generous man ; 
she was by far the loveliest [girl] of the three girls. 
And a comparative or superlative is sometimes used alone where with a 
positive we should have to use one, or a noun, or the like : thus, 
she waa the loveliest among the throe; 
of the pair, she was the lovelier; 
while we should say 

she waa the lovely one of the fhmily. 
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It maj fairl J be made a question here whether we shall describe ^e a^lectlTe 
as qualifying a noun not expressed, or as used substantively ; probably the 
latter is to be preferred. 

Many adjectives, as we shall see later (313 d), aie used witb- 
out change as adverbs. 

But both nouns and adverbs are also used as adjectives, quali- 
fying nouns. 

Adverbs, indeed, only rarely (except in the predicate : 382), 
and by a liberty which is not generally approved : as, 

the then ruier; my sometime friend. 

But nouns, especially those denoting material, are very often 
made adjectives of, without any change of form : thus, 

a gold watch; a rail fence; 

a steel pen; a stone wall; 

a horse laugh; a bible text; 

noonday dreams; oountry oustoms. 

Such expressions originated with compounds, of the kind mentioned in 119 o ; 
but they have ceased to be felt and treated as compounds. 
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204; Pronominal adjectives are in part derivatives fix)m 
the words already described as pronouns; but in greater 
part they are identical with them, the same word being 
used either adjectively, accompanying a noun wbieb it 
qualifies, or substantively, as pronoun, standing for a nouiL 

They are divided into classes corresponding with those of 
the pronouns. 

205. • The first class is that of possessive adjectives, 
or, more briefly, possessives. 

These correspond to the personal pronouns (153 etc. ) : they are, in tact, 
adjectively used forms of those pronouns, and have already been given and 
described as possessive cases. Some of them are real cases, others are deriva- 
tive adjectives used in the manner of cases ; they have become so alike in use- 
that we cannot well help treating them all as possessing both chancters. 
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206. 


The 


possessives aie : 








Sing. 


n 


Istpi 




my, mine; 


our, ours; 


Mp. 




thy, thine; 


your, yours; 




( m. 


hit; 


) 


Mp. 


\ '• 


her, here; 


> their, theirs. 



its; 

to which may be added whoto, the possessiye of who, both 
as interrogatiye and as relative. 

The disiiiietioii of person, gendtf , and munber in thetw madM ii, of oome, 
a distinction belonging to the persons or things possMsing, and not to tha per- 
sons or things possessed, or those qnalified by the possessives. 

207. The second forms — mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs 
— are used when no qualified noun follows the possessive : for 
example, 

my boolc and yours; your booic and mine; 

the boolc is hers, not theirs ; Qood morning, brother mine I 

this man is a ft*iend of ours. 
Bnt in older English, and in old-style English, mine and Uiiao am fraqnently 
found instead of my and thy, especiaUy before a vowel : thns. 
Mine own eyesi thiii^ evwy wisik 

208. The demonstbative adjectives are 

this, these; that, those; yon, yonder. 

The first two pairs are the same as the demonstratiyd 
pronouns (166), and are used with the same differences of 
meaning when adjectives as when pronouns. 

Yon or yonder points to a remoter object, generally to 
one in sight 

209. The interrogative pronouns who and whether are 
not used also as adjectives. But whioh and what are so 
used, and are therefore interrogative adjectives. Both 
of them apply either to persons or to things, and they differ 
only in that which is selective (172). 

Thus, in general, 

what book have you ? 
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but, if two or more are had distinctly in mind, and the question 
is as to the individual one among them, 

which book have you 7 

210. Which and what are also the only beiativk ad- 
JECJTIVES. Both axe usually compound relatives, or imply 
the antecedent along with the relative, and which differs 
fiom what in being selective. 

Thus, 

I know what book (that is, the book in general which) you 
mean; 

I know which book (that is, the book in particular, of a cer- 
tain known set, which) you mean. 

But which appears sometimes as a simple relative : thus, 

he WM gone a year, during which time he travelled all over Eiirop*. 

The compound forms whichever and whatever, and so on 
(183), have the value of adjectives as well as of pronouns, and 
with a Hke meaning. 

211. Most of the so-called indefinite pronouns (188), 
with one or two other kindred words, are used also as 

INDEFINITE PBONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

IH9Mbutive adjectives are each and every, either and 
neither. Of these, every is always adjective only. 

QuanHt€Mve8 are tome, any, many, few, all, both, and no. 

The phrases a great many and a fbw (also a IHtle) are used with a foUo^ring 
notm much as if tbey were simple adjectives : thus, 

a great many men have been there; he paused a fbw miniitea. 
The quantitative is here reaUy a noun, and the following noun is a partitive 
genitive. 

By a very peculiar amstruction, many (which is otherwise used only with 
plural nouns) qualifies a singular noun preceded by an or a: thus, 

full many a gem; innooenoe itself hat many a wil» 

CampanxHves are such and other: such implying resem- 
hlance, and other difference. Other is followed by than, like 
comparative adjectives in general : thus, 

other worlds than ours. 
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The quantUatives are often oalled ixdefinitb KUMERAiiiy 
&om their use in describing number. Bat there is also a spe- 
cial class of words used in counting and so on, which are 
quite peculiar, so that they are sometimes leckoned eyen as a 
separate part of speech. These are the 



212. The principal numerals are those used in count- 
ing, or in answering the question ** how many ? " 

They are (in contrast with the ordinals, explained be- 
low, 216) called the cabdikal numerals, or the cabdinals 
(cardinal means, as used here, 'principal, most impor- 
tant*). 

213. The cardinals are 

one, two, three, four, and so on ; 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, and to on ; 
ten, twenty, thirty, forty, and so on j 
hundred, thousand, million, and so on. 

214. The cardinals are used not only as adjectives, qualifying 
a noun, but also substantively, standing for a noun, or con- 
nected with the following noun by the preposition of. Thus, 

either 

three men, 
or 

throe of the men. 

Used as nouns, they may all form plurals : thus, 

they walked by twos and threes; 

wo are all at sixes and sevens; 

they sat down by fifties and hundreds. 

' Bnt ^6 higher nnmben, kundrtd, tlioHMnd, million, and so on, nsnally keep 
the singiilar foim in simple ennmeration, even after two, thrM, etc ; and 
■hrays, if they form part of a compoimd nomber, made up of different denomi- 
nations. Thus, we say 

two hundred, or fwo hundreds; 

five theutand, or llva thoueaiids; 

Ian million, or tea millions; 
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Imt 

Urn IhouMnd six hundred ; 

tix million tlirM hundred and fweniy thousand fbnr hundred and thirfy-tbc. 

216. For htfOi an old form twain is still sometimes used ; and dozen is a 
oommon substitute for twelve, and aeere for twenty. 

From the tf^Tdmalft come certam classes of deriyatiye woids. 
Thus: 

216. First, the ordinals, which 'show the ' order ^ of 
anything in a series. 

The ordinals are mostly formed firom the cardinals by the 
snfi^ th : thus, 

fdurth, fifth, sixteenth, teventieth, eighty^ninth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-seventh, and so on« 
Bat the ordinals of one, two, three are 
first, second, third ; 
and these are used also in the compound numbers : as, 
twenty-first, ninety-second, hundred and third. 

217. The same words, except first and second, are used 
to denote one of a corresponding number of equal parts 
into which anything is supposed to be divided. 

^^^ a third (or third part) of an apple; 

six hundredths of the amount. 

In this sense, they are called fractionals. 

The fractional corresponding to two is half instead of seooiid ; and instead of 
fourth we more often say quarter. 

218. In order to show how many times anything is taken, 
or by what it is multiplied, the cardinal numeral is, compounded 
with the word fold : thus, 

twofold, tenfold, hundred-fold. 
These words, as they imply multiplication, are called xxtlti- 

FLICATIYES. 

Of the same value are 

aimple, douhle, triple, quiidrHpie» 

and a few others in pie, much less often used. 
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Tlie nnmenl adyerte 

oam twio^i tlifioiL 

also haYt a similar nraltiplicaUve sense. 



219. The abucles aie two words of somewHat peculiar 
character and office. 

One, the word an or a, is called the indefinite abticlb, 
and is used only with a singular noun ; the other^ the, is 
called the definite article. 

220. The articles are adjective words, since they are always 

used along with nouns, to limit or qualify them — in ways which 

it is qnite needless to attempt to define here. 

Hm is a weakened form of the demonstratiye a^jectlTe fhct 
Aa or a is a weakened f onn of the nnmeFal one. 

22L An is used before a Yowel-sound, a before a conso- 
nant 

But if a word beginning with a pronounced h has the accent 
on its second syllable, many (or most) persons use an : thus, 

an hotel; an historical novel; an hypothesis. 

Before the sound of y or w, however written^ onl j a is proper in modem 
use : thns. 



aaeh a one; a Mioa) a Earapeaa; 

just as we shonld saj a woader, a yrnHh. 

The Hie which we often nse before a oompaxatiye (a^jectlye or adverb), in 
such phrases as 

•he nsoca • a a nierriepy 

tho naora he loolMd at her iha leas iia liked her, 

are fkey the worse to nfio beeawe yoa hats theaif 
is not an article at all, but an adverb (313 e). 
Again, in phrases like 

two milee a a hoar, three skilllags a yard, 

the aa or a is not precisely the article, but a weakened form of oaa in another 
sense, that of ' each one, each, every.* 
Once mors, in 

i(e is gone a hanftng, they setH a going, 

and the like (which are often, and better, written a-hvnting, a-goIng), the a has 
nothing to do with either the article or the nnmeral, bat is a remnant of an old 
preposition, generally ea. 
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EXERCISES TO CHAPTER VII. 

ON ADJSCTIYES. 

To paise an adjective, we have to tell first whether it is an oxdinaiy 
adjective ('* adjective of quality"), or whether it is a pronominal 
adjective, a numeral, or an article. 

If a pronominal adjective, its class (whether possessive^ demonstra* 
tive, interrogative, relative, or indefinite) must be told ; and if posses- 
sive, from the personal pronoun of what person and number it comes. 

If a numeral, whether it is used with the value of an adjective or 
of a noun, and whether cardinal, ordinal, or firacti<maL 

If an article, whether the definite article or the indefinite ; if the 
latter, why an and not a, or the contrary. 

The character of the word as simple or derivative or oomponnd 
may be given (at the option of the teacher), and, if not simple^ its 
derivation or composition explained. 

If the adjective is comparative or superlative, the fact is to be men- 
tioned, and the three degrees of comparison are to be given. 

An adjective has but one general constraction, that of qualifying a noun. 
But it doea this in three different ways, which are more fully distingoished and 
defined in the Syntax (Chapter XIIL) : they are called, 1. ATTBiBunvB : as, 
eminent men; 2. AFPOSinvE : as, men eminent fbr their eervioee; 8. PRBDICATIVX 
(40) : as, men ara emiaeiit aoeording to their tervieee. 

Example of parsing adjactives. 

This atudioua bo]r I i^the beat aoholar among all my hundred pupils. 

After dividing the sentenee aa we have done before, we first parse 
boy, the bare subject, and then go on to take up the adjectives quali- 
fying it 

Studious is a common adjective, derivative (it comes from the noun 
study, with the ending ous, and means ' devoted to study *), and 
qualifies boy, telling what kind of boy is spoken of. 

This is ja pronominal adjective, demonstrative ; it is in the ain giiUT 
number (the plural being these), to agree (76) with the noun boy, 
which it qualifies, being added to show which studious boy is meant 

In the predicate of the sentence, we take up first (after the verb is) 
the predicate noun scholar, and then the adjectives that qualify it. 
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Best is an adjectiye, in the superlative degree ; it is compared irreg- 
ularly : thus, good, better, beet; it qualifies eoholar, being added 
to show v^uU kind of a scholar is meant 

The is a definite article, qualifying eoholar. (There is no use in 
making a pupil try to define the kind of meaning signified by an 
article.) 

Next we parse pupils (as joined by the preposition among to best 
scholar, to show who they are that are exceeded in scholarship), and 
then its qualifiers. 

Hundred ia a cardinal numeral, used as an adjective qualifying 
pupils, being added to show how many the pupils are. 

My is a possessive (either possessive case or possessive pronominal 
adjective), from the pronoun of the first person singular, I ; and it 
qualifies pupils, showing whose hundred pupils are meant. 

All is an indefinite pronominal adjective, qualifying pupils, being 
added to show how many of the hundred pupils are intended. 

If we have a clause containing a relative pronominal adjective, we 
are obliged, in order to arrange it in its proper relation to the other 
clause of the sentence, to take the noun and adjective apart into an 
antecedent noun and relative pronoun. Thus, we arrange the sen- 
tences 

What pupils are here oamo early« 

we know to which class they belong, 
in the following manner : 

those pupils | I came early wo I icnow the class ) 

who I I are here; they i belong to which. ) 



XL Exercise for practice In parsing adjectives. 

The gentle rain refireshed the thirsty flowers. 
A transient calm the happy scenes bestow. 
He was a ready orator, an elegant poet, a skilfhl gardener, 
excellent cook, and a most contemptible sovereign. 
Her mother seemed the youngest of the two. 
I promise thee the fairest wife in Greece. 
Stains of vice disgrace 
The iSurest honors of the noblest race. 
Beneath those ragged elms, that yew-tree's shades 
The rade forefiiithers of the hamlet sleep. 
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The gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 
Very few people are good economists of their fortune. 
Many a carol, old and saintly, sang the minstrels. 
God in the nature of each being founds its proper bliss. 
Such a man will win any woman. 

Any girl, however inexperienced, knows how to accept an offer. 
A hundred winters snowed upon his breast. 
Every third word is a lie. 
These young men were wild and unsteady. 
By that sin fell the angels. 

Thebes did his rude unknowing youth engage; 
He chooses Athens in his riper age. 
Ayr, gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 

Overhung with wild woods, thickening, green ; 
The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 
Twined amorous round the raptured scene. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Great is truth, and mighty above all things. 
Unto the pure all things are pure. 

A thousand flowers enchant the gale 
With perfume sweet as lovers first kiss. 
With lower, second, and third stories shalt thou make it. 
In him the emotive was subjected to the intellectual man. 
They expiate less with greater crimes. 
My £Etther gave me honor, yours gave land. 
The lady is dead upon mine and my master's false accusation. 
There will a worse come in his place. 
Ambition makes my little less. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
VEBBS. 

^ 222. We found above (28 etc.), when examining the 
parts of speech, that a verb is a word that tells, or declares, 
or asserts something ; it implies an assertion or predication. 
Hence, as a sentence is an assertion or declaiation of some- 
thing, eyerj sentence must have a verb in it ; the verb fonns, 
alone or with other words, the predicate (27) of a sentence. 

Thus, in 

Troy was, he sleeps, 

they went, the boy was beaten, 

there is an assertion, in each separate case, of a being, or a condi- 
tion, or an action, or the enduring of an action, on the part of 
that which is expressed by the subject of the verb. 

223. Verbs are as many, and of as various meaning, in 
a language, as nouns and adjectives, and it is quite impos- 
sible to classify them by their meanings. But there is a 
certain difference of use which separates them into two 
principal classes. 

Some verbs are usually, and almost necessarily, followed 
by an otject — that is, by a noun or pronoun in the objec- 
tive case, signifying that at which the action of the verb is 
directed (71). 

Thus, 

I await, I persuade, I cross, 

seem by themselves incomplete, and we look for some word ex- 
pressing the thing or person that is awaited or persuaded or 

crossed: thus, 

I await the arrival of the mail ; 

I persuade my friend to go with me; 

I cross the road to meet him. 
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other yerte, agam. do not teke, or aie hardly able to 
take, any such o^; the action which they fV^^^^ 
ezpi^as completely, without an added object : for example, 
I walk, .tand. rejoice, weep, and so on. 

A verb of the former class is said to be a TBANsmvB 
verb, or to be used TEANsmVELT(<mrm<«« means goin^ 
over' : that is. the action of the verb is fencxfully said to 
"pass over" from the subject to an object); one ot tue 
latter class is called intransitivb. 

nsedlnboth these ways, ««1 there is h«rdly a tafflSitiTe verb m oar Iai«n«g» 
that may not also be used intransitiTely. 

224 According to their form, verbs (like nouns and ad- 
jectives) are either simple or derivative or compound. 

Simple yerbs are such as 

be. go, sit, tee, give, write. 

225. The most hnportant classes of derivative verbs are as 
follows : 

a. Verbs derived by suffixes, from adjectives and (much more 
larely) from nouns. The only common suflSx is en: thus, 

broaden, 'harden, fatten, sicken, lengthen, fWghten. 
A few words have the suffix ize : as, 

solemnize, humanize. 

b. Verbs derived by prefixes. These come especially from 
other verbs : as, 

awake, arise; befall, belle, bespeak; 

forget, forgive, forswear; mistake, mlabehave; 

unbind, undo, unfasten; disqualify, disown, disliko; 

remind, recapture, repay. 
But also from nouns and adjectives : as, 

benight, behead, belittle; 
enthrone, endanger, embody; 
renew. 
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A few take the suffix en along with a prefix : as, 

embolden, enligliten. 

C. Verbs derived by internal change, by alteration of the 
Yowel-sound, sometimes along with other changes^ from other 
Terbs : thus, 

fell from fall; eet from eit; 

lay from lie; drenoh from drink. 

These are caUed OAUSATivn, beeaiue they generally dgnifjr a eoiuui^ to act : 
thus, fMI means 'cause to fall' ; lay means 'cause to lie,' and so on. There 
are but few of them in English. 

d. A veiy large number of nouns and adjeddyes are turned 
directly into verbs, without addition of suffix or prefix, or any 
other alteration — except sometimes the change of a final con- 
sonant (99). Examples are : 

to throng or orowd a room, 

to time a raoe, 

to witness t will, 

to brown a oakOt 

to smooth a wrinkle, 

to halve an apple, 



to beard or faoa a ftM, 
to worship God, 
to english a passage, 
to round an angle, 
to lower a buoket, 
to breathe a prayer. 



Verbs deriTed from nouns and a^eetives, hi any of the ways here pointed 
out, are sometimes called DENOMiirATnnBS ('deriTed from nouns '). 

226. Compound verbs are made almost solely with prefixes, 
having the value of adverbs, but adverbs which are also prepo- 
sitions, and are more usually called such. Examples are : 



foresee, 


fbrebode. 


foredoom. 


overspread, 

outwit, 

undermine. 


overturn, 

outnumber, 

understand. 


outgrow, 
underlet, 


uplift, 
withstand, 


uproot, 
withhold. 


upset, 
witnoraw. 


A very few compound Terbs hare as their first element a noun or adjective 
for example. 

partake (that is, take |Nirt), 
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227. Verbs, like nouns and pronouns, have (as we have 
already seen, 69 etc.) their inflection, or changes of form 
in order to express certain changes of meaning or of appli- 
cation ; and this inflection is called their coN jijgation. 

228. Thus, verbs are varied, to a certain extent, not be- 
cause of any change in their own individual meaning, but 
in consequence of certain dififerences in the character of 
their subject — differences, namely, in the number or in 
the person of the noun or pronoun about which they assert 
something. 

This is called the inflection of the verb for pebson and 

NUMBER. 

229. For example, along with the personal pronouns of 
the three persons (163 etc.), in the singular, we use three 
different forms of the verb, saying 

I love, thou lovest, he lovet. 

But no English verb has different forms to pat with the 
plurals of these pronouns : thus, 

we love, you love, they love. 

And often the verb of the third person singular is the same 
with that of the first : thus, 

I loved, he loved ; I oan, he cen. 

230. , As regards number, the forms of the verb which go 
with thou and with you are generally different : thus, 

thou lovett, you love; 

and the forms which go with singular and plural subjects 

of the third person are often different : thus, 

he fovet (or loveth), they love; 

man loves, men love. 

But the form with I and with we is always the same : 

thus, 

I love, we love. 
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Except in one irregular verb (be, 273), which has a special 
form for its three ploral persons, different from any of those of 
the singular : thus, 

I aiiiy we or you or they are; 

I was, we or you or they were. 

231. Again, yerhs are yaried in two respects to signify 
real differences of meaning belonging to themselves. This 
is called the inflection of the verb for tense and mode. 

232. Tense-inflection is for the purpose of showing a 
difference in the time of the action or condition. 

Thus, I love is used especially of what is going on now, 
at the present time, and is therefore said to be of the 
PRESENT TENSE ; while I lovod is used of something gone 
by or in the past, and is therefore called the pbeterit 
TENSE. And we have in like manner, as corresponding 
present aud preterit, 

I lead and I led; 

I hold and I held; 

I give and I gave. 
These two are the only tenses distinguished by real inflection 
in our verb. 

233. Mode-inflection is for the purpose of showing a 
difference in the mode or manner of the assertion : whether 
it be a simple out-and-out declaration, or a doubtful or 
contingent assertion, or a command 

The modes are three : 

1. The INDICATIVE, or the mode of simple declaration: 

thus, 

I am, he goes, they went. 

2. The SUBJUNCTIVE, the mode of doubtful or conditional 
assertion: thus, 

If I be; though he go; supposing he were here; 
except God be with him; lest she forget her duty. 
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3. The IMPEEATIVE^ the mode of command or demand : 
thus, 

go away I be silent I leave ut, eee him. 

234. The indicatiye is the mode of ordinary use, and has the 
greatest variety of inflection for person and numher. 

The suhjunctiye is gone ahnost wholly out of use in the pret- 
erit tense ; no verh except be has a preterit suhjunctive different 
from the indicative : thus, 

I was, if I were; 

and even in the present tense, a difference, except in the same 

verh be, is found only in the second and third persona ningnUr : 

thus, 

tliou love»t, If tliou love; 

he loves, if he love ; 



but 



I am, etc., if we or you or they be. 

I love, and if I love. 



Hence the snbjunctiye, as a separate mode, is almost lost and out of mind in 
our language ; in its place we put either the indicative, or some of the modal 
phrases, compound forms made with auxiliaries, which will be described later 
(279 etc.). 

The imperative has but a single form, which is used indiffer- 
ently as singular and as plural. Its subject, thou, or you or ye, 
may be expressed, coming after the verb ; but it is more usually 
omitted: thus, 

go or go thou, go or go you or ye. 

235. These are all the forms of inflection vrhich the 
verb has in English. 

But there are certain derivative words, made from almost 
every verb in the language, v^hich are so important, and so 
much used, and used in such ways, that they are always 
given along with the inflectional forms, as part of the con- 
jugation of the verb, although they are not verbs at all, 
becaiisie they do not reaUy assert anything ; they are only 
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nouns and adjectdYea They are called infinitives and 

PABTICIFLES. 

^36. The INFINITIVE is a verbal nonn, expressing in 

noun-form the action or condition which the verb asserts. 

The PARTICIPLE is in like manner a verbal adjectiva 

Thus, to say 

he gives 

is to declare some one the doer of a certain action; this action 
itself is expressed by 

giving or to give; 

which may then, like any other noun expressing an actioxii be 
made the subject or object of a verb : thns, 

giving is baiter than receiving ; 
to give is better than to receive; 
he iilces giving; 
he Iilces to give. 

And the person who gives is described as a giving penon, and 
what he gives is a given thing. 

The same person may Iw described as a giver, and what he gives as a gifl; and 
these words giver and gifl are likewise deriYatives from give, just as giving and 
given are ; and words like giver are made from a very large part of the verbs 
of onr langnage. But, besides that the infinitives and participles are fonned 
from every verb in the language almost without ezceptioUy for certain regular 
and definable uses, they also have uses which are peculiar, like those which 
verbs have, and different from those of any other nouns and adjectives. They 
take the same adjuncts or limiting words that the verbs from which they come 
take ; they are followed by objects, direct and indirect ; and the infinitives are 
qualified by adverbs. .Thus, as we say 

I give him gladly my Ibrgivenest 
(where fbrgivenett is the direct and him the indirect object of give, and gladly 
is an adverb qualifying it), so we also say 

to give him willingly my fbrgivenett, 
and 

giving him willingly my fbrgivenett; 

while, if we used an ordinary noun, like giver or gift, we should have to say, for 
example, 

a gill to Mm, with willhigwata, of my Ibrglvwiia, 
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237. There are two infinitives. 

Infinitive means something like ^unlimited, indefinite/ be- 
cause the geneial idea of action or condition in these woids is 
not limited to a particular number or person, as in the ordinary 
verbal forms. 

One is the same with the root (87) of the verb, or the 
simplest verbal form (the same with the imperative, and, 
except in be, with the first person present) : thus, 
go, see, walk, love, give. 

It often has the preposition to put before it as its sign : 

thus, 

to go, to see, to walk, to love, to give. 

The rules as to the presence or fthsence of the sign to wiU bei given in another 
place (see 440-1). 

The other infinitive is made by the ending ing : thus, 
going, seeing, walking, loving, giving. 

The first is called simply the infinitive, or the ROOT- 
INFINITIVE ; the second is known as the infinitive in ing^ 
or as the pabticipial infinitive (because it always has the 
same form as the present participle). 

The infinitiye in ing is by some called the "gemnd." 

238. There are also two participles. 

Participle means ' participating, sharing,' because these words, 
while really adjectives, share also in the character of verbs. 

One ends in ing, and is called the present participle, 
because it more often denotes present action : thus, 

going, seeing, walking, loving, giving. 

The other has a variety of endings — d, or t, or n, or 
none at all — and is called the past participle, or the 
PASSIVE PARTICIPLE, bocause it usually belongs to past time, 
or denotes completed action, or condition as the result of 
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suffeiing or enduring (passive means ' endtoing *) the action 
expressed by the verb : thus, 

gone, seen, walked, loved, faught, given. 

A person gone is one who has already performed the act of going ; anything 
aaen or given either is nndergoing or has undergone the act of aeeing or giving, 
as performed by some one : we can say, some one taw it, or gave it — and so on. 

CONJUGATIONS. 

239. If we start from the simplest form of the verb, the 
base of verbal inflection or the verbal root (87), there are 
in English (as in the other languages most nearly related 
-with English) two principal ways of making from it the 
preterit tense and the past participle. And, according as 
they follow the one or the other of these ways, English 
verbs are divided into two great classes, which are called 
CONJUGATIONS, because unlike one another in their mode 
of inflection or conjugation. 

240. The one class or conjugation regularly forms its 
preterit and participle, both alike, by the addition of ed or 
d to the root of the verb : thus, 

love, loved, loved; 
wish, wished, wished. 

This is called the New conjugation (also often the weak, 
or sometimes the begulab conjugation). 

The other class regularly forms its preterit by a change 
in the vowel of the root, without any added ending, and its 
participle by adding en or n ; and the vowel of the parti- 
ciple is either the same with that of the root, or the same 
with that of the preterit, or else different from both : thus, 
give, gave, given; bite, bit, bitten; 

fly, flew, flown. 

This is called the Old conjugation (also the stbong, or 
the lEBEGULAB conjugation). 
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2VL Below ore given, by way of model, all the forms of 
two regular verbs, one from eacb conjugation. 





New CoiUiisaAlon< 






IiJDiCATivB Mods. 




Pen. 


Pregent Tenae. 
Sing. 


PL 


1. 


I love 


we love 


2. 


thou lovest 


you (ye) love 


3. 


be loves (loveth) 


tbey love 


1. 


PreterUTenM. 

I loved 


we loved 


2. 


tbou lovedst 


you (ye) loved 


3. 


be loved 

Old CoiMnsatioii. 

iTSDJCATirE Mode. 


tbey loved 




PruentTenM. 
Sing. 


PL 


1. 


I give 


we give 


2. 


tbou givest 


you (ye) give 


3. 


be gives (giveth) 

JPreterUTetm. 


tbey give 


1. 


I gave 


we gave 


2. 


tbou gavest 


you (ye) gave 


3. 


be gave 


tbey gave 



Kew Coi^vsatloii* Old Copjnsatloia* 

SuBJtTNcrm MoD& 
Present Tense- 

(if) I, tbou, be, etc. love (if) I, tbou, be, etc. give 

Preterit Tenee. 

(if) I, tbou, be, etc. loved (if) I, tbou, be, etc gave 

IlCPEBATXYB MODK. 

2. love give 

Imfihitivk. 

love or to love give or to give 

F&E8ZMT PaSTICIPLB AJXD FABTICXPIAL iNFIHXTZyX. 

loving giving 

Past Pastzciflb. 

loved given 
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It iriH be noticed that the regular Terbe of the New eoiQiigatioa thus haTe 
only six actually different fonna : namely, 

lovei lov8sl| wves ^or levslh), lovedf MvecNif tovin^ j 
▼hile the regular verlw of the Old conjugation have seven : namely, 
gi¥«, givatt, gtvaa (or givefli), gave, gaveel, giving, given. 

242. In both conjugations, the infinitive, the imperative, 
and the present tense (in the subjunctive, and the plural 
and first sing, of the indicative) are the same with one 
another, and with that simplest form, of the verb which we 
call the root And the present participle and participial 
infinitive differ fix)m them only by adding ing. We need, 
therefore, to know only the infinitive, the preterit, and the 
past participle, in order to understand the whole inflection 
of any verb. Hence these three are called the principal 
PAETS of the verb, and, in describing any verb, they are 
given. Thus, 

love, loved, loved; give, gave, given; 

teaoli, faught, tauglit; sing, tang, sung; 

go, went, gone; be, was, been. 

243. As regards the inflection of the tenses, the subjunctiye 
tenses have but one form for all persons and both numbers. 

In the indicative, the second person singular adds st or est in 
both tenses ; and the addition generally makes another syllable 
— always, if the first person has only one syllable, or ends in a 
sibilant or hissing sound (123 o) : thus, 

lovest, lovedst, confessest, cherishest. 

The third person singular is like the first in the preterit, but 
in the present adds s or es, which does not make another sylla- 
ble except after a sibilant sound. Thus, 

loves, gives, bids, picks, hopes; 
but 

confesses, fixes, chooses, cherishes, pitches, Judges. 

The added t is pTonoimced as t or as i according to the same roles which 
mm giyen above (123) for the s of the plural of nouns. 
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The thiid person singnlar present has a second form, made by the ending fh 

or efli, almost always making an additional syllable. Thns, 

lov»th, giv»th, go«lh, hopeth, flxefli; 
but disaMeth. 

This is an old-English form, now used almost only in solemn style and in 
poetry. 

We now take up the two ooigugations separately, especially in order to notice 
their irregularities. 

KBW COKJUGATIOK. 

244. The regular verbs of the New conjugation, as we 
have seen, form their preterit and their past participle 
alike, by adding ed or d to the root or infinitive. Thus, 

looked, begged, hoped, robbed, raised, wished, 
waited, united, loaded, degraded. 
As these examples show, the added ending makes an additional syllable only 
when the root ends with a I -sound or a d-sound, after which the d of the ending 
could not otherwise be distinctly heard. 

Moreover, the added d is sounded like a I, if the root ends in the sounds of k, 
p, th as in thin, f, t (including x), and th (including oh) : thus, 

baked, piqued, hoped, betrothed, fifed, paragraphed, lauahed, 
• ohased, raoed, vexed, wished, hatched. 
In many words of this class, t was formerly often written instead of d, and 
some people are beginning to write it again now. 

In solemn styles of reading and speaking, the ed is sometimes sounded as a 
separate syllable after all roots ; and then, of course, the d has its proper d- 
sound. 

245. These are t}ie regular methods. But a great many 
verbs of this conjugation are^ more or less irregular, some (262) 
even to such a degree and in such ways that it might seem doubt- 
ful whether they ought not to he classed with verbs of the Old 
conjugation. 

UtREOULABiTiEH. 

246. In some verbs in which the d is pronounced like a f, either ed or t 
is aUowed (especially in the participle) to be written : thus, 

drais, drasted ordrast; bieet, blessed or blest; 

past, passed or past. 
As we saw above (244), some are extending this class beyond what has been 
usual hitherto. 

247. In some verbs, after a final n or I sound in the root, either a rqrular 
form in ed (pronounced as d) or an irregular in t is aUowed : thus 

leara, learned or learat; spoil, spoiled or spoilt 
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And in like manner from bare, pm (meaning 'ooofine'), aaMll, dwell, epell, 
•pill. 

248* In some yerbe, of which the root enda in d after I or ■ or r, either 
the regular form with ed added, or an inegnlar, with the final d aimply 
changed to I, is allowed : thus, 

baild, builded or buiK ; rend, reiided or real ; 

gird, girded or girt 
And the same is the caae with gild, bead. 
Bat leed, tend, spend have the inregnlar foim only : thus. 



249. In a yet laiger number of verhs, the vowel of the root is shortened in 
pnmnndation, and t is added as ending : thus, 

Ibel, Ml; mean, meaat; keep, kept 
This method is followed also by deal, oreep, sleep, sweep, weep. And kneel, 
lesp, lean, dream have either the regular or the irregular fonn : thns, 
kneel, kneeled or kneH; dream, dreamed or dreamt 

260« A few which have the same irregularity change also a final v or a 
sound of the root to f or s, respectively : thus, 

leave, leflj lose, lesl. 

So also with oleave (* split*: compare 263), reave (almost obsolete)^ and 
bereave ; but the last has either bereaved or bereft 

Cleave meaning 'adhere' is regular, but clave is sometimes found used as its 
preterit. 

251. A few show a similar change of a final vowel, adding the sign d: 
thus, 

flee, fled; say, said; shoe, shod. 

Heard from beer is a case by itself, but has most likeness to these last 



252* A number of verbs ending in t or d after a long vowd shorten the 
vowel in the preterit and participle, but take no added ending : thus, 

fbed, fbd; sheet shef; leed, led. 

So also with bleed, breed, speed, reed, meet; light forms llgbfed or lit 

263* And quite a number, ending in t or d, generally after a short vowel, 
make no change at all, but form the preterit and participle like the present : 
they are 

bvrst hil pot shed spit fhmst 

osst hart quit shred split wet 

cost knit rid shut spread 

out let set slit 



A few of these, however, allow also the regular form in ed : namely knit, quit, 
sweet, Viet, whet And spK formerly had sometimes the preterit spat 
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264. A eertam dass, ending formerly in a k or g soimdy change the Towel 
and final consonants into the sound aught: thus, 

beseech, besought; buy, bought; bring, brought 
And so also seek, eatoh, teach, think; work has either worked or wrovght 
255« Scattered irregnlarities are the following : 
Sell and tell form sold and told. 

Hs¥e, make, and clothe are shortened by loss of the final consonant of the 
root : thns, 

had, made, clad (or clothed). 

Dare is either regular, or forms the anomalous preterit (not participle) darsl. 

256. The principal parts being as here stated, the tense- 
inflection is almost always regular^ according to the roles already 
given (243). 

But have is irregular in the present singular, forming 

1 have, thou hast, he has. 

Need has in the third singular present either needs or need. Dare has the 
same irregularity ; and its irregular preterit dertt does not take st in the second 
person singular. 

OIJ> OOK JUOATION. 

257. The characteristics of verbs of the Old conjuga- 
tion, as we have seen, are these: that they change the 
vowel of the root, either in the preterit or in the past 
participle or in both ; that they take no added ending in 
the preterit; and that the ending of the participle, if it 
have any, is n. 

258. The regular verbs of this conjugation fall into a num- 
ber of distinct classes ; but the grounds of the division are only 
to be seen in the older forms of English, and in some of the 
other languages related to English, and the limits of the classes 
have been very much confused by irregular changes. 

259. One cause of the irregularities in our present English 
has been the tendency to change the vowel either of the preterit 
or of the participle, so as to make these two forms agree with 
each other. 
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Moreoyer, the en or n whicli was formerly the coxurtant end- 
ing of the past participle is now entirely lost in many verbs^ and 
may be either left off or retained in others. 

Some verbs which were formerly of the Old conjugation now 
either sometimes or always make a part of their forms according 
to the !New. iNot a few, indeed, have been transferred to the 
New altogether. 

260. Hence, in dassifying the verbs of the Old conjugation, we do not 
try to distingnish the irregular from the legnlar ones, and merely group to- 
gether those vhich, as we nae them now, are on the whole most alike in their 
inflection. 

261. A class of verbs form their present, preterit, and pa^ 
tidple thus : 

•ing, tang, sung; begin, began, begun. 

Such are riag, tling, spring, swim, and stiak; fnrther, drink, shrink, sink, 
which have for participles also dranksn, shninken, sunken (though these are now 
used chiefly as adjectives). AH these verbs, however, sometimes form their 
preterit like the participle, as sang, awvm, srnik. Of spin, the old preterit 
span instead of span is now out of use, and we say only 



And the same is the case with cling, fling, sling, siring, swing, wring, slink, 
and win (won). 
In run, ran, ran, the present is like the participle. 

262. The yerbs bind, find, grind, wind are conjugated thns : 

bind, bound, bound ; find, found, found. 

With them nearly agrees 

flghi fbugM, fsaght 

Franghl, from f)retghl» is now used only as adjective. 

263. The principal parts of speak are 

speak, spoke (anciently spake), spoken. 

And like it are conjugated break, bear, swear, wear, lear, all of them having 
sn old preterit with the vowel a, now out of use. Bear has two forms of the 
participle, berne and bora, of somewhat diiferent meaniog. Cloova ('split') is 
like these, or of the New conjugation (260). 

Nearly like these are sleal, weave, Iraad, but with a preterit in • only : thus, 
steal, stole, stolen. 

Hesve and shear, which are usually of the New conjugation, have also, the 
one an Old preterit, hove, the other an Old participle, shora. Qst (with I 
and fcrgol) has gol (anciently gal) and goHon or got 
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264. A few verbs follow, quite irregularly, the model of 
give (241). 

Those most like it are 

bid, bade (sometimes bid), bidden ; eat, ate (or aaf ), eaten ; 

tee, eew, teen. 

More irregular are 

beat, beat, beaten; lie, lay, lain} ait, eat, aat. 

265. In the same manner as 

take, took, taken 

are conjugated shake and forsake. 

And 

draw, drew, drawn, alay, slew, elain, 

haye a right to be put in one class with them ; also stand, though it now forms 
its participle like its preterit, stood. 

Wake and awake either follow the New coig'ngation throughout, or make the 
preterits woke and awoke. Stave, in like manner, sometimes forms the preterit 
stove, and of wax the participle waxen, instead of waxed, is sometimes met 
with. 

266. In the same manner as 

ride, rode, ridden, rise, rose, risen, 

are conjugated also stride, smite, write, drive, strive, and thrive; 
but the last is also of the 'New conjugation. 

Shine and abide, which should belong to the same class, now form the parti- 
ciple like the preterit : namely, shone and abode ; and shine is sometimes of 
the New conjugation. 

267. The verbs bite, ohide, hide (formerly of the Few con- 
jugation), slide are conjugated thus : 

bite, bit, bitten or bit. 
26a The verb 

ehoose; chose, chosen, 

is a specimen of a class that has become almost extinct. 

With it we may put 

freexe, froxe, froxen; seethe, sod, aodden; 

but seethe is of rare use, and more usually follows the New conjugation. 

269. The verbs blow, grow, know, throw are conjugated 

thus : 

grow, grew, grown. 

And we may class with them 
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Sow, ttrow or ttrew, and show are throughout of the New conjugation, or 
may make the participles town, ttrown or ttrewn, and shown. Crow is of the 
New conjugation, or may make the preterit orew. 

270. The two verbs 

Ml, Ml, Mlwi, 
and 

hold, held, holden (rare) or held, 

really form one class together, however unlike they may seenL 

271. We may dass together 

dig, dug, dug (or by New ooigugation) ; 
stick, sluek, siuck; 
strike, sinick, sirtick (or strioken) ; 
hang, hung, hung. 

272. We have finally to notice three or four quite undassifiable verbs : 
namely, 

eome, eame, eome; go, went, gone; do, did, dono. 

Went is properly the preterit of wend (like sent from send), which now, as a 
separate verb, has the regular preterit wended. Did, of all our preterits, pre- 
serves the plainest relic of the reduplication which formerly made all our Old 
preterits. 

Wit, with Jts present wel and preterit wist (it has no participle), is now 
nearly out of use. Quoth is a relic (first and third persons singular preterit) 
of a verb formerly much used, but now wellnigh obsolete. 

273. Be is made up of parts coming from several different 
roots, and is so irregular as to require to be inflected here in full : 







PanrcxPAL Pabtb. 








be. 


was. 


been. 






bDICUITK 






SuBjuKcnvi. 
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Present, 






1. 


am 


are 




be 


be 


2. 


art 


are 




be (beest) 


be 


3. 


is 


are 


PreterU. 


be 


be 


1. 


was 


were 




were 


were 


2. 


wast (wort) 


were 




wert, were 


were 


3. 


waa 


were 


IMPCRATIVK. 

be 


were 


were 








and 


Particxplcs. 


be 


or to be, being 




being, 


been. 
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Be etc. were fonnerly, and are sometimeB still, used for indicatiTe as well as 
subjunctive. 

274« The forms of yerbs of the Old conjugation, as here given, are those 
which the best present use approves. But in all the three respects mentioned 
in 258 — namely, dropping or retaining the an of the participle; making the 
vowels of the preterit and participle like one another ; and mixing forms of 
the New and Old coiyugations — there has been much irregularity, especially 
among the older writers of the language ; and some of this remains, particularly 
in poetic use. 

276« Where a double form of the participle is in use, one with the ending 
an and the other without, the former (with en) is apt to be preferred when the 
participle has the value of an ordinary adjective : thus, 

• dninken man; a sunken ship; a hidden spring; a stricken heart; 
cloven iioofii; fbrgottan promises. 

Some, like dnmkan, are almost limited nowadays to this adjective use. And 
there are a number of words in en, now used only as adjectives, as the verbs of 
Which they are really the participles form their participles at present in another 
manner. Such are 

molten, shapan, graven, shaven, laden, riven, rotten, swollen, hewn, mawn, 
sawn, boundan. 

OTHBB IBBEGUIiAB TIBBBS* 

276. There is a small class of irregular verbs, mostly 
used (see below, 291) along with the infinitives of other 
verbs, to form verb-phrases or "compound tenses," and 
having neither infinitives nor participles of their own. 
They are 

can, may, shall, and will; must, and ought 

277. The first four, though now having the value of presents 
only, are originally preterits of the Old conjugation ; and hence, 
like other pretents, they have the third person singular (as well 
as all the plural persons) like the first Thus, for example : 

1. I can, we can, 

2. thou canst, you (ye) can, 

3. he can, they can. 

May has the regular form mayest in the second person singular ; bat shall and 
will have ahalt and wilt (like aH and wart, 273). 
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These yerbs have pieterits, made accoiding io the New conju- 
gation, but irregular : namely, 

could, might, should, and would. 

They are inflected regularly, taking mI or it in the second person shigolar. 

278. Must and ought are originally preterits of the New con- 
jugation (ought from owe), though now used chiefly as presents ; 
they have no corresponding preterits. Ought forms oughtest in 
the second person singular ; must is invariable : thou must, like 
he must. 

The dd present of miitl, namely mote, is now and then stiU met with In 
poetry, 

GO]CPOl7ia> TISBBAI. JTORMSt mBSB-PHRAfiOBS. 

279. We called (232) I love or I give a present tense, 
and I loved or I gave a ptist or preterit tense, because 
these two forms of the verb expi'ess action in two different 
times, the one present and the other past 

Now there are other and less simple ways of expressing 
nearly the same difference of time. Instead, for exam- 
ple, of 

I give and I gave, 
we may say 

I do give and I did give. 

The difference between the two expressions is usually that 
I do give, for example, is more emphatic, a more positive asser- 
tion, than I give. But in asking a question, it has come to be 
usual in our language to say 

do I give? and did i give? 
instead of 

give I? and gave I? 

And also along with not, we very rarely say nowadays (as peo- 
ple did in older English) 

I give not, and I gave not; 
but rather, 

I do not give, and I did not give. 
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280. In SUCH phrases as I do give, the give is not the bare 
root of the verb, but (as the older English and the other related 
languages show) the infinitive without to. Just so we say, 
without using to, 

I see him give, I heard him spealc; 

but, with to, 

I wish him to give, I expected him to speak. 

The do and did are the present and preterit of do (272). 
These are the real verbs in the little phrases I do give and I did 
give ; and the infinitive or verbal noun (236) give is their object : 
I do give, for example, strictly means ' I do or perform an act 
of giving.' We might properly enough always analyze and 
parse the phrase, and any other similar one, in this manner. 
But the phrase is, as we have seen, a kind of substitute for the 
present tense of the verb give, and the do is used along with 
the infinitive of the verb to help in jnaking it ; and such substi- 
tutes are formed from all the verbs in the language, and are used 
in making sentences just as simple verbal tenses are used. Ac- 
cordingly, we find it convenient not to analyze them, but treat 
them as simple tenses. We call the phrases 

I do give and 1 did give 

the EMPHATIC present and preterit of the verb give. And the 

verb do, which is put along with the infinitive give to help in 

making the emphatic tenses, we call an auxiliaby or 'helping' 

verb. 

A PHRASE is a combination of two or more words (not including a subject and 
predicate), having in a sentence the office or value of a single part of speech, and 
capable of being regarded and parsed as such. We shall have hereafter to notice 
phrases that are in the same way the equivalents of adjectives, adverbs, and 
so on. 

281. Again, we form yet another kind of present and 
preterit, namely 

I am giving and I was giving, 

by using the present and preterit of be (273) as auaMiary, 
and putting along with it the present participle giving. 
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Here the participle has the value of a predicate adjective (see 
below, 851), qualifying the subject of the auxiliary verb, just as 
the adjectives generous and liberal qualify I in 

1 am generous; I was liberal. 

We might always analyze the phrases in this way in describing 
the sentence ; but it is, as before, convenient to treat them as if 
they were simple tenses. And because in them the action is 
thought of more distinctly as continuing, lasting, being in prog- 
ress, we call these compound tenses the continuous or fbogbes- 
BiVE present and preterit. 

282. Again, our simple verbal forms have a distinction 

of tense only for the difference of time present and time 

past. If we want to speak of anything as to be done in 

time to come, we use as auxiliaries the present tenses of 

the irregular verbs shall and will (276 - 7), putting along 

with them the infinitive of the verb expressing the action. 

Thus, 

I shall give; he will go. 

This, then, as it signifies future action or condition, we 
call a FUTURE tense. 

In these phrases, again (as in 1 do give), the infinitive is the 
object of the auxiliary considered as an independent verb. 
Shall means originally ' owe, be under obligation ' ; and will 
means 'wish, resolve, determine.' The phrases really signify, 
then, 

i owe, am bound or obligated to, the act of giving; 
and 

I intend, am determined on, giving. 

283. Out of this difference in the original meaning of the auxiliary has 
groiKii a difference between the form of the future expression in the first per- 
son on the one hand, and the second and third persons on the other hand. To 
denote simply something that is going to take place, we ordinarily use shall in 
the first person, and will in the others : thus, 

1. I shall gO| we shall go, 

2. thou wilt go, you will go, 

3. he will go, they will go. 
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284. To 1U6 will in the first person Implies father an assent or promise : 

thns, 

I will go (if it is asked of me) ; 

or, when emphatic, a determination : thns, 

I will go ] (whatever may oppose). 
To nse shall in the second and third person implies rather a promise : thns, 
you shall have if; he shall go, rely on mo fbr <haf ; 

and, when emphatic, a deteimination on the part of the speaker : thns, 
yott shall go; I exact if of yoa; 
ho shall go, in spife of him and of you. 

286. Bat in asking a question, we are aocnstomed to nse shall or will ao* 
oording as the one or the other is to be nsed in reply. Urns, we say 

shall you go? shall ho go? 
If we expect the reply, I (or ho) shall (or shall nof) go; but 
will you go? will ho go? 

if we expect I (or ho) will (or will nof) go. 
In like manner, in reporting the statement or opinion of another : thus, wo 

"^^ you say you shall go, ho thinks ho shall find it, 

if we^ply that the persons referred to would themselves say 
I shall go, I shall find if. 

286« These are only the main outlines of the difference between shall and 
will. To define it completely would take a great deal of room ; and some of 
the distinctions are very delicate and difficult The people of Ireland and 
Scotland and of a part of the United States have long been inaccurate in their 
use of the two auxiliaries, putting will often where the cultivated and approved 
idiom requires shall: thus, 

I will be able fo go fo^morrow; 

we will have fo do as you say; 
and the maoeuracy has recently been greatly increasing in the United States. 

287. The preterits of the same auxiliaries, thould and would, 
form, with the infinitive, phrases which are especially used to 
express a conditional assertion : that is, one that depends on a 
condition. Thus, 

I thould go (if I could get away) ; 
he would give (if he had the means). 

These, therefore, are called ookditional forms. 

Often, also, they are used in expressing the condition itself : 

thus, 

If he should oome, you would tee him. 
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The difference between should and would is in general the same as that be- 
tween shall and will, and they are in like manner confased by inaccurate 
speakers: thus, 

I would fry in vain to exprott mytolf; 
ho ought to have kno¥irn that wo would bo ruined. 
But in the expression of a condition (as in the example above), should is used 
with all persons. Even shall is, much less often, used in the same way : thus, 
if ho shall como, if will bo ¥irell. 

Should has sometimes its moie independent meaning of 'ought/ 
as will and would have that of ' be determined ' : thus, 
he should go, by all meant, but he will not; 
he would go, I could not stop him. 
28& Yet again, by using the verb have as auxiliary, in 
its present and preterit tenses, have and had, and putting 
with them the past participle, given, gone, and t^e like, 
we form two other so-called tenses: namely, 
I have given, and I had given. 

Both these tenses show past action, like the simple pret- 
erit. But as i have given seems to mark the act of giving 
especially as completed, finished, done with at present, we 
call it a PERFECT tense {perfect here means ' complete '). 

And as I had given marks the act as completed already 
at some stated time in the past — thus, for example, 
I had given it away before you came— 

we call it a past perfect, or (what is meant for the same 
thing) a pluperfect tense. 

289. Of all the verb-phrases used as compound tenses, those with hava for 
their auxiliary are farthest removed from their original meaning, and therefore 
hardest to analyze and explain. They began to be made from transitive (223) 
verbs, followed by an object, which object was qnalified by the participle in the 
way of an objective predicate (see below, 309) : for example, 

I hava my head lifted ; I liava the letter written. 

Then such phrases, which literally expressed only the result of a past action, 
came to be understood as expressions for the action itself, getting the same 
xneaning as onr 

I hav« lifted my head; I have vvritfteii the tetter. 
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And then, htv* coming to seem a mere aiudliary of past time, as shall and 
will of future, all verbs, of every kind, finally made their past tenses with it. 
For a long time, however, am and was continued to be used instead as auxiliary 
for some of the intransitive verbs (as still used, for example, in German and 
French) ; and remains of this use are to be seen in occasional phrases like 

he is oome, they are arrived, he was gone before you drove up. 

290. The perfect, pluperfect, and future verb-phrases, or com- 
pound verbal forms, are analogous in use with the tenses of the 
simple verb ; they add principally a difference of time to the 
meaning of the verbal root. But the conditional has more the 
character of a mode ; its difference from the future resembles 
that of the subjunctive from the indicative. 

Indeed, the conditional is often used where we might also use the preterit 
subjunctive : thus, instead of 

if I should be so unlucky, fhough he should slay me, 

that would oertainly be better, 
we may also say, 

if I ¥vere so unlucky, though he slay me, 

that were certainly better. 

291. And other verb-phrases, of a modal meaning, are made 

with the auxiliary verbs may, can, mutt, and ought. 

Thus, the phrases 

I may give, I can give, 

as they express especially the possibility of the action, are called 

POTENTIAL forms {poterUial means * having power '). 

And 

I might give, I could give, 

which are a kind of conditional, of a somewhat different value 

from the other, are called potential fast, being formed with 

the past instead of the present tense of the same auxiliaries. 

And with mutt and ought (to) we make forms which may be 

called OBLiGATiVE, ' implying obligation ' : thus, 

I mutt give, I ought to give. 

Not all the combinations of these verbs with an infinitive are properly to be 
regarded as verb-phrases. Sometimes they have as independent a meaning and 
character as other verbs which have an infinitive dependent on them. 

292. As with the present and preterit of have we made, 
adding the past participle of the verb, a perfect and a pluperfect 
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tense, so, with the future, the conditional, and so on, of have, 
we form a future perfect, a conditional perfect, and so on, 
through the whole series of compound forms : thus, 

I shall or will have given; 

I should or would have given; 

i may or can have given, etc., etc. 

293. Once more, we may make continuous or progressive 
forms (281) for the entire series, by putting in each case the 
corresponding tense of the verb be before the present participle : 
thus, 

I have been giving; I had been giving; 

I shall be giving; I might be giving; 

I mutt or ought to have been giving; 

and so on with the rest 

But the emphtUie forms (280), with do as auziliary, are made only from 
the present and preterit, the simple tenses, and not from any of the compound 
tenses, whether in assertion or in question and negation. For example, though 
we are allowed to say either 

I do have or I have, doot ho have? or hat bo? 

they did not have, or they had not, 
when have is an independent verb, we say only 

I havo given, hat he given? thoy had not given, 

when it is an auxiliary — and so with all the other auxiliaries. 

In fact, the emphatic form of bo (but compare 474), will, tball, may, ean, 
mutt, and ought is not admitted, even in the more independent uses of these 
verbs. 

294. The infinitives and participles bear their share in this 
expansion of the simple forms of the verb into a scheme of verb- 
phrases. 

Thus, along with the simple infinitive, 
give or to give, 
we have the perfect infinitive, 

have given or to have given; 
and both of these have their progressive forms : namely, 
be giving or to be giving; 

have been giving or to have been giving. 
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With the piesent participle, giving, we make a perfect par- 
ticiple, . 

having given, 

with its progressive form corresponding, 

having been giving; 

and, as elsewhere, the same forms serve the uses also of par- 
ticipial infinitive. 

Finally, the past or passive participle, given, has its progres- 
sive form, 

being given; 

and from it is also made a pebfeot passive participle (without 

progressive form), 

having been given, 

which is a part, rather, of the passive conjugation (300). 

295. K we put all these forms together into one scheme, it 

will be as below. 

The original and simple forms of the verb are here put in sicall capitals, to 
distinguish them amid the crowd. For brevity's sake, the subjunctive of the 
first four tenses (formed for perfect and pluperfect with the subjunctive of the 
auxiliary have: for example, if he have given) is omitted. Only the first per- 
son singular of each tense is set down. 

Boot, 
GIVE. 





Pbzvczpal Pabtb, 








GIVE, GAVE, GIVEN 


r. 






Present 






Simple. 
GIVE 


Emphatlo. 

do give 

Preterit. 




iTogressive. 

am giving 


GAVE 


did give 




was giving 


have given 


Perfect. 


have been giving 


had given 


Pluperfect. 


had been giving 


thall or will give 


Futiare. 


•hall 


/ 

or will be giving 
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Future PerfeU, 
Simple. Frogrenire. 

•hall or will have given shall or will have been giving 

ConditionaL 

should or wouM give should or would be giving 

Conditional Perfect, 

should or would have given should or would have been giv- 
ing 

Potential, 
may or can give may or can be giving 

Potential Past, 
might or could give might or could be giving 

Potential Perfect. 

may or can have given may or can have been giving 

Potential PlvperfecU 
might or couid have given might or could have been giving 

OUiffotive, 
mutt or ought to give mutt or ought to be giving 

ObligaHve Perfect. 
mutt or ought to have given . mutt or ought to have been giv- 
ing 

Imperative. 
Simple. Emphatic. Tmgna ab n, 

oivB do give be giving 

Infinitive, 
(to) oiYB (to) be giving 

Infinitive Perfect. 
(to) have given (to) have been giving 

Present Participle and Participial Infinitive. 
GIVING 

Perfect Participle and Participial Injmitive, 
having given having been giving 

Past Participle. 
GiYKN being given 
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296. It is impossible to draw any absolute line between such Terb-pbrases 
as have been set forth and named above and those yet looser and more acci- 
dental combinations into which words enter in sentences, in order to limit and 
define an action in still other ways, as regards time and manner. 
Thus, one might prefer to class as futures phrases like these : 

I am going to give ; I am abeuf to giv« ; 

I am on the point of giving. 

There is no very marked difference between 

I may or can give, 

and 

I am allowed to give ; I am able to givo ; 

it it in my power to give. 
Nor, again, between 

I matt or ought to give, 

and 

I am to give ; I have to give ; 

I am compelled to give ; K it my duty to give. 

But we select, to make up a kind of complete scheme of conjugation, those 
phrases which are on the whole the most frequent and the most regular ; those 
in which the real verbal form has most distinctly the character of an auxiliary 
or helper only ; and finally, those which most nearly correspond to the real 
modes and tenses of the verbs of other languages. The scholar must be careful 
not to confound them with the true verbal forms : they are, after all, nothing 
but phrases, composed of a real verbal form (the '' auxiliary '*) and its limiting 
adjuncts ; combinations of independent words, each of which can be parsed 
separately, as a member of the sentence. It is only as a matter of practical 
convenience, to save time and needless repetition, that we treat them as com- 
pound forms of the verb, and name and parse them in the same way as the 
simple forms. 

There is one more set of verb-phrases, corresponding to the true verbal 
forms of many other languages, yet remaining to be described. 

PASSIYB TEBB-PRBASES* 

297. We called above (238) the past participle also the 
"passive" participle, because it usually marks the thing 
described by it as 'sufifering,' or 'enduring,' or being the 
object of, the action defined by the verb. 

Thus, a beaten dog is one that some one has been beating ; 
a loved person is one regarded with love ; a lamp is lighted if 
some one has lighted it ; and so on. 

298. Now, by putting this passive participle along with 
all the various forms, simple and compound, of the verb be, 
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we make a set of verb-p&rases which are usually called the 
PASSIVE CONJUGATION of the verb, because by means of 
them we take what is the object of any verbal form in the 
ordinary conjugation, and turn it into a subject, represent- 
ing it as enduring or suffering the action expressed by that 
verbal form. 

Thus, to 

the dog bit him, 

the conesponding passive is 

he WIS bitten by the dog, 

the object him being turned into the subject he ; to 

I shali see them, 
the passive is 

they will be seen by me; 
to 

you might have given me the boolc, 

the passive is 

the boolc might have been given me by you; 

and so on. 

299. To the passive tenses there is no emphatic fonn, made with do, since 
(as was i>ointed out above, 203) the auxiliary of the passive, be, never makes 
an emphatic tense-form : we say only 

I am ttrack; am I struck? I am not ttrook; 

and so on : not do I be strack? etc. 

But in recent English (probably since the latter part of the last century) 
there have been coming into common use proffressive forms for the two sim- 
plest tenses, present and preterit ; forms made with the progressive instead of 
the simple form of the past or passive participle. Examples are 

the house is being built; the book was being printed; 

the dinner was being eaten. 
These are the corresponding passives to the progressive expressions 

they are boilding tlie house; they were printing the book; 

they were eating tho dinner; 
just as 

the house is built, the book was printed, the dinner was eaten, 
correspond to 
they build the house; they printed the book; they ate the dinner. 
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These prograBsiTe passiye forms are still regarded by some as bad English, and 
carefully avoided ; but they are also freely used even by writers of the first 
dass, especially in England (less generally in America). 

300. The synopsis of the passive conjugation is then as fol- 
lows (omitting the names of the tenses) : 

Simple. Frogressiye. 

am loved am being loved 

wat loved was being loved 

have been loved 

had been loved 

thall or will be loved 

shall or will have been loved 

should or would be loved 

should or would have been loved 

may or oan be loved 

may or can have been loved 

might or could be loved 

might or could have been loved 

must or ought to be loved 

must or ought to have been loved 

be loved 

(to) be loved 

(to) have been loved 

liOYED being loved 

having been loved. 

The past participle, as being in itself pasHve, is the one simple form in the 
whole passive conjugation ; and, not having be with it as {Missive auxiliary, is 
able to take it as progressive sign. And being loved and having been loved are 
not only participles, but also (like the other phrases formed with the verbal 
word ending in ing as auxiliary) passive participial infinitive phrases, present 
and perfect. 

301. In distinction from the passive conjugation, the other 

and simpler one is often called the active; and in languages 

which have real verbal forms for both uses, the two sets are 

styled respectively the active voice and the passive voice of 

the verb. 
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802* The series of forms of the auxiliary bo, it iHH he noticed, that make 

the passiye tenses, are the same that make the progressiTe actiye tenses ; but 

they have with them the passive participle, given or loved, which marks a tiling 

as (icted on, instead of the active, giving or loving, which marks a thing as 

itself custing. In both cases alike, the participle has the real value of a predi< 

cate adjective (351), describing or qualifying the subject. 

But by no means every case where a past participle is combined with thr 

verb bo is to be r^;aided as a jiassive phrase. Often the participle has tho 

value of a predicate adjective merely, and is to be treated like any other a^jeO' 

tive. Thus, in 

ho is fMigood, 

fcfiguod has as pure an adjective use as weary in 

ho is woory; 
alsom 

ho was fMigood in oonsoquoneo of ovor-oxorlion. 

But if we say 

ho was IMigiiod by his owsHions, 

was Miguod is passive, because the sentence is the some as 

. his SKOrtions ntigvod ninn, 

cast mto a passive form. 

So in 

Ihey wore invliod, and came, 

the phrase wore inviiod is passive, because it signifies the'receiving of the ifr 
vitation, the enduring of the action of inviting ; but in 

ttioy ooMO, TOT fhoy wore invitod, 
it is not passive, because inviiod signifies rather the condition resulting from 
previous action ; in active form it would be 

for wo hod inviiod Ihom. 

And in like manner in other cases. According as the participle denotes 
actual enduring of action, or condition as the result of action^ its combinations 
with bo are or are not passive phrases. 

303* Phrases of nearly the same meaning with the ordinary passive ones 
are made also witlr the verbs boeemo and gel: thus, 

ho boeamo friglitonod j ho has got beaten s 

but it is not usual to reckon them as passive. 

304. As a passive form is a phrase by wliich the object of an 
action expressed by a verb is turned into a subject, passives are 
regularly made only fix)m transitive verbs (223), or those that 
take a direct object. 

But this rule is not at all strictly observed in English. Ob- 
jects of prepositions and indirect objects of verbs are also some- 
times made into subjects of oonesponding passive phrases. 
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805* We often separate a nonn or pronoun that is rtolly goremed by a 
preposition (73) from that preposition, leaving the latter after the verb, as if 
it were rather an adverb qualifying the verb. Thus, instead of 

I had already thought of that plan, the tpoon with which he ate ; 

we say also 

that plan I had alreidy thought of; the tpoon which he ate with. 

So it comes to seem to us as if thought of and ate with were transitive verbs, 

and plan and which their direct objects ; and we make the corresponding 

passives, 

thit plan had been already thought of by me ; 

the tpoon which wat oaten with by him. 

This kind of passive is very common. Other examples are 

the wat talked about ; the journey hat been retolved on ; 

tho tun mutt not be looked at ; the carriige thall be tent for ; 

hit deoition it appealed firom. 

Even when a verb is transitive and has a direct object, besides being followed 
by a preposition with its object, the latter is sometimes made the subject of the 
corresponding passive phrase. Thus, the sentence 

¥ire take no notice of tuch fellows 
may be made passive either as 

no notice it taken by ut of tuch fellows, 
or as 

auch fMlowt ire taken no notice of by ut. 
And for 

they made much of him, 

we have the double passive form, 

much wat made of him ; he wat made much of. 

Again, in such phrases as 

they gave thit man to underttand (to and to); 
I told him to leave; 
the words thit man and him are strictly indirect objects, standing to the verb 
in the relation of a dative (139) and not an accusative. Yet we turn them 
sometimes (it is not allowed in the case of many verbs) into subjects of pasisive 
phrases : thus, 

thit man wat given to underttand j he wat told by me to leave. 

BEFI.EXIVX: AND IMPEBSONAI. TBBBS. 

306. Such forms as 

I wash myself, we had washed ourselves, 

thou washedst thyself, you will wash yourselves (or yourself), 

he has washed hjmself, they would wash themselves, 
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in which the object denotes the same person or thing as the 

subject, are sometimes called a reflexive conjugation, or the 

verb in them is said to be used rbflexivelt (the action being 

made to * turn back ' upon the actor, instead of " passing over," 

transitively, to a different object). 

There is, however, no reason for taking any particular account of such forms 
in English. 

307. Verbs used with the subject it, when it does not mean 

any definite actor, but only helps express that some action or 

process is going on (163 b), are called ihfebsonal verbs, or are 

said to be used imfebsonally. Examples are, 

it rains; it is fine weatlier; 

it grew daric fast; it will fare ill witli him. 



EXERCISES TO CHAPTER Vin. 

OK VEBBS. 

Under the name " verb " we do not, here or anywhere else, include infinitives 
or participles, except as they are used along with auxiliaries to form verb- 
phrases. So far as they differ from other nouns and acyectives, they will be 
considered in a later chapter (XV. )• 

In describing a verb, we have first to see whether it is a simple verb 
or real verb-form, or a verb-phrase. If it is a verb-phrase, it must be 
taken apart into the auxiliary and the infinitive or participle which 
goes with this to make up the phrase. Then, if the auxiliary itself is 
a verb-phrase, it may, at the discretion of the teacher, be divided 
again — and so on, till only a simple verb-form remains. 

The next question is, whether the verb is transitive or intransitive ; 
then, of which conjugation ; if of the New, whether regular or irreg- 
ular ; the principal parts are then to be given (with as much of the 
rest of the conjugation as the teacher shall think best). Then the 
mode and tense are to be stated, and the person and number ; and the 
tense may be inflected. 

If the verb is clearly derivative or compound, this should be 
pointed out 
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The yerb, in an assertive sentence, has bnt one constraction, that of 
being the predicate of the sentence, of asserting something about a 
subject ; we need, then, only to point out what the subject-nominative 
of the verb is, and that the verb agrees with its subject in number 
and person — being always of the third person if tiie subject is a 
noun. 

Example of parsing verbs: 

You gave us our orders; we listened, and we shall not forget 

them. 

All the words except the verbs in these clauses may be passed over 
here, as the way of parsing them has been sufficiently explained al- 
ready. 

Gave is a verb, transitive (because it takes a direct object, showing 
what ia given), of the Old conjugation : principal parte, give, gave, 
given ; it is in the indicative mode, preterit tense, which is thus in- 
flected : I gave, thou gavest, he gave, we, you, they gave; it is of 
the second person plural, to agree with its subject, the pronoun you. 

Listened is an intransitive verb, of the New conjugation (because it 
forms its preterit and participle alike, by the addition of ed) ; it is 
made in the preterit indicative, and ia of the first person plural, to 
agree with its subject, the pronoun we. 

Shall forget is a verb-phrase, made up of the auxiliary shall and 
the infinitive forget, the two forming together the so-called " future 
tense " of the verb forget. Forget is a compound verb, made up of 
get and the prefix for ; it is transitive, of the Old conjugation (prin- 
cipal parts, forget, forgot, forgotten) ; it is of the first person plural, 
to agree with its subject, the pronoun we. 

One or two farther examples will iUustrate the way in which the analysis of 
an intricately compound verb-phrase may be, if desired, followed np to the 
end, and that in which the passive phrases of various kinds may be treated. 

He must have been suffering intensely, sinoe his leg was broken. 
IMust have been suffering is a verb-phrase, made up of the auxil- 
iary must have been and the present participle suffering, the two 
composing together the so-called " progressive " form of the " obliga- 
tive perfect " of the verb suffer. The auxiliary must have been, 
again, is also a verb-phrase, made up of the auxiliary must have and 
the past participle been, the two making together the so-called ^ obli- 
trative perfect " of the verb be. The auxiliary must have, once moiey 
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is a yerb-phrase, composed of the auxiliary mutt and the infinitive 
have, the two making together the so-called ** obligative " of the verb 
have. Must, finally, is an irr^^olar verb, having no other form than 
this, and principally used as auxiliary. Suffer is a regular verb etc. 
etc. (transitive, but here used intransitively). 

Was broken is a passive verb-phrase, composed of the auxiliary 
was and the past participle broken, of the verb break. Break ia etc 
etc It agrees in number and person with its subject leg, which 
would be the direct object of the verb in the corresponding active 
sentence, [he] broke his leg. 

The turning of the passive phrase into the corresponding active 
one is always desirable, and is quite necessary where the more irregu- 
lar passive constructions appear, as in 

the child shall be taken good care of by us. 
Here, after parsing the passive verb-phrase shall be taken, in the 
same manner as was broken above, we must add that the sentence is 
the converse of the active sentence 

we will take good care of the child; 
and that the object of the preposition of in the latter has been made 
the passive subject, the of remaining with the value of an adverb 
qualifying the participle taken, and the direct object of the active 
verb, good care, being left as a kind of adverbial adjunct to the same 
participle. 

YTT- Exercise for practice In parsing verbs. 

The mellow year is hasting to its close; 

The little birda have almost sung their last. 

Great Nature spoke ; observant man obeyed ; 

Cities were formed ; societies were made. 
By slow degrees the whole truth came out. 
Barely did the wrongs of individuals come to the knowledge of 
the public 
She gave me of the tree, and I did eai. 
Wherefore plucked ye not the tree of life ? 
I did mark how he did shake. 
Truth, crashed to earth, shall rise again. 
Milton t thou shouldst be living at this hour. 
With such a prize no mortal must be blessed. 
Who would be firee, himself must strike the blow. 
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I tell jou tluii wliich ye jonxMlves do know. 

We did not do these things in the good old daya. 

Jndgee and senates have been bought for gold. 

A lorelier flower on earth was never seen. 

When I shall have brought them into the land, then will they 
turn to other gods. 

I thought I should have seen some Hercules. 

Without the art of printing, we should now have had no learn- 
ing at all ; for books would have perished &ster than they could 
have been transcribed. 

They apprehended that he might have been carried off by gyp- 
sies. 

I do eniareat that we may sup together. 

No man can do these miracles, except God be with him. 

They shall pursue thee until thou perish. 

She 11 not tell me if she love me. 

If thou hadst said him nay, it had been sin. 

Hugo is gone to his lowly bed. 

Men were grown impatient of reproof 

The Picts were never heard of in history alter these great de- 
feats. 

This work cannot be dispensed with by any book-lover. 

The most sacred things may be made an ill use o£ 

It is laid hands upon and kissed. 

So am I given in charge. 

The very door-step is worn with my feet. 

The barley was just reaped. 

She is wedded; her husband is banished. 

Thus it was now in England. 

Wilfrid had roused him to reply. 

He was forbidden access to the sacrifices ; he was refused the 
protection of law. 

You would be taught your duty. 

Plans and elevations of their palace have been made for them, 
and are now being engraved for the public 

Some criminal is being tried for murder. 

My PrometheuBi which has been long finished, is now being 
transcribed. 

It is acting the evil which is being accomplished within him* 
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Alphabetical List of Irregular Verbs. 

Below are given, in alphabetical order, the verbs of the Old conjugation and 
the irregular verbs of the New, with reference from each to the paragraph where 
its coqjugation is described. 



abide, 266 


do, 272 


lead, 282 


shake, 266 


stick. 271 


awake, 266 


draw, 266 


lean, 248 


ahall,2T7 


sting, 261 


be^273 


dxeam,248 


leap, 249 


ahear,263 


stink, 261 


bear, 263 


drink, 261 


lean, 247 


shed, 283 


stride; 266 


beat^264 


drive, 286 


leave, 280 


diine,268 


8trikib271 


begin, 261 


dwell, 247 


lend, 248 


shoe, 261 


string; 261 


bend, 248 


eat, 264, 


let, 263 


shoot, 282 


strive, 266 


bereave, 200 


fiill,270 


lie, 264 


show, 209 


Btrow,-e>w, 


beseech, 264 


IM,28B 


light, 262 


dixed,288 


swear, 268 


bid,264 


fbel,248 


k»e.280 


shrink, 261 


sweat, 288 


bind, 262 


flght,2e2 


make, 286 


shut, 288 


sweep, 248 


bite, 267 


find, 282 


may, 277 


sing, 261 


swim, 261 


bleed, 2S2 


flee^261 


mean, 249 


sink, 261 


swing; 261 


blow,269 


fling, 261 


meet, 262 


sit, 264 


take, 266 


brefllc,263 


fly. 269 


mote, 278 


day, 266 


teach, 264 


breed, 262 


forsake, 266 


must, 278 


deep, 249 


tear, 263 


bring, 264 


Creese^ 268 


need, 266 


dide,267 


tell,286 


baild,248 


freight, 262 


on^t, 278 


ding, 261 


think, 264 


bom, 247 


get, 263 


pen, 247 


dink, 261 


thrive, 286 


bursty 283 


gild. 248 


put, 283 


slit, 283 


throw, 269 


buy, 264 


gird, 248 


quit, 283 


smell, 247 


thrust, 263 


can, 277 


give, 264 


quoth, 272 


sniite,2e6 


tread, 263 


cas^283 


go, 272 


read, 262 


sow, 269 


wake, 266 


catch, 264 


grind, 262 


reave, 280 


speak, 263 


wax, 266 


chide, 267 


grow, 269 


rend, 248 


speed, 282 


wear, 263 


choose, 268 


hang, 271 


rid, 283 


spdl,2fflr 


weave, 263 


deave, 280^ 263 


have, 256-6 


ride, 266 


spend, 248 


weep, 248 


ding; 261 


hear, 281 


ring, 261 


spill, 247 


wend, 272 


clothe, 286 


heave, 263 


rise, 266 


spin. 261 


wet, 263 


oome, 272 


hide, 267 


run, 261 


spit, 283 


whet, 283 


cost^253 


hit, 263 


say, 261 


spUt,283 


will, 277 


creep, 249 


hold, 270 


800,264 


spoil, 247 


win, 261 


crow, 269 


hurt^ 288 


seek, 264 


spread. 268 


wind, 262 


cut, 283 


keep, 249 


seethe, 268 


spring; 261 


wit, 272 


dan. 268-6 


kneel, 248 


8eU,286 


stand, 266 


work, 264 


deal, 249 


knit, 283 


send, 248 


stave, 266 


wring, 261 


dig, 271 


know, 209 


set, 263 


steal, 263 


write; 266 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ADVERBS. 

308. We saw in the second chapter (41 - 2) that while a 
word that qualifies a noun is called an adjective, one that 
qualifies a verb is called an adverb ; and also that, besides 
verbs, adverbs qualify adjectives and sometimes other ad- 
verbs. Thus, 

he spoke truly; a truly upright man; 

I see him very often. 
That adverbs sometimes also qualify prepositions, is pointed out below (381). 

309. Not all adverbs can be nsed with all the parts of speech that adverbs 
qualify. 

The adverbs that qualify other adverbs are almost only those of degree : as 
very, too, more, most. 

The same are used most freely with adjectives. But, as adjectives shade off 
into participles, implying something of condition or action, they take more or 
less freely the whole series of qualifying adverbs which the verb takes. 

On the other hand, adverbs of degree are less used with verbs. Some of the 
commonest of them, as very and too, even do not go with verbs directly at aU ; 
they have to be changed to very much, too maeh. 

Hence these are also avoided with past participles, except such as have been 
turned fully into adjectives : thus, we say 

very timid, but very much frightened ; 

very glad, but very much rejoiced; 

too weary, but too much flitigued ; 

too angry, but too much enraged. 

310. Adverbs shade off into prepositions and conjunctions ; 
and the same word, often, is used as two of these three parts of 
speech, or even as all the three. 

Thus, the oldest and simplest prepositions, such as 

in, on, off, up, to. 
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weie originally adverbs, and most of them are still used as such : 
for example, 

he oQmes in; they ran off; 

it turned up; move to and fro. 

And when an adverb, instead of qualifying simply the verb, 
the word of action, in a sentence, qualifies in meaning rather the 
whole sentence, showing its relation to another sentence or word, 
it gets the value of a conjunction, and may be named and parsed 
as one. Compare 881. 

311. Adverbs in English are innumerable, and of the 
most various meaning and use. 

But we may divide them roughly into the following classes : 

a. Adverbs of pJUice and tnotion : as, 

here, there, yonder, below, above, in, out, 
up, down, back, forward, hither, hence; 

b. Adverbs of time and auccessian : as, 

then, now, formerly, hereafter, always, 
often, seldom, never, soon, afterward, 
next, once, twice, first, thirdly, fourthly. 

C Adverbs of tnanner and quaUty : as, 
so, thus, somehow, otherwise, well, ill, 
truly, foolishly, roundly, faithfully. 

d. Adverbs of measure and degree : as, 
much, little, more, least, almost, all, 
scarcely, quite, very, enough, greatly, 
a Adverbs of m^nlalUy, or m4>dal adverbs — such as 
show the way in which the thought is conceived by the 
speaker, the relation of one thought to another, and so on: 
thus, affirmative adverbs are, for example, 

surely, certainly, indeed; 
negative are 

not, noways; 
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potenHtU are 

perhaps, possibly, probably; 
causal are 

hence, therefore, accordingly. 

The modal adverbs oftenest come to be used as conjunctions. 
The same adverb may be of one and another class^ in different meanings and 
connections. 

312- Adverbs, again, like the other parts of speech, are 
either simple, derivative, or compound. 

Examples of simple adverbs, or of such as cannot be traced 
to simpler forms without going outside of English, are 

so, now, ill, much, quite, enough, often. 

313. The principal classes of derivativb adverbs are as 
follows : — 

a. Adverbs are formed from adjectives with the sufi&x 
ly : examples are 
truly, wholly, hastily, distressingly, ponderously, disinterestedly. 

This is by far the largest class of our adverbs; most 
adjectives of quality, and some of other kinds, take the 
suffix ly to make a corresponding adverb. 

But acyectives in ble shorten blely into biy: thns, 
ably, terribly, retpeofably. 
And those in ie change the ie into ieal before ly: thns, 
fhinfioally, nittieally, aiifhentieally. 

b. A few adverbs are formed from adjectives and nouns by 
the suffix wise: thus, 

likewise, otherwise, crosswise, lengthwise. 

These might almost more properly be called compound, rfnce wise has not 
gone absolutely out of use as an independent word. 

C. Adverbs of direction are formed from other adverbs (rarely 
adjectives and nouns), by the suffix ward or wards: thus, 
toward or towards, upward or upwards, forward, 
backward, afterward, downward, homeward, shoreward. 
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d. Not a few adjectives are used as adverbs without any 
change of form : thus, 

much, more, little, all. III, fast, fir. 

Some such adjectives take also the ending ly, there being some 
difference generally in regard to meaning between the form with 
ly and the one without it : thus, 

even and evenly; most and mostly; 

hard and hardly; late and lately; 

wide and widely; sore and sorely. 

In poetry, especially, the use of an a4jectiye as adverb 
directly, without any added ending, is very common : examples 
are, 

the birds sang clear; rivers gliding free; 

the listener scarce might know; soft sighed the flute. 

A few adverbs are adverbially used cases of nouns : thus, 
home, back, half, 

which are objective cases; and needs, which is a possessive 
case ; and wise, ways, days, times, and so on, in compound ad- 
verbs, are of the same origin. 

e. Three series of adverbs corresponding to one another come 
fiom pronominal roots : they are 

here, hither, hence; 

there, thither, thence, then, thus; 

where, whither, whence, when, why, how. 

The last series, when used relatively, are conjunctions rather than adyerbs : 
see 331. And the Ike of such phrases as 

the tooMT the better 
is really a pronominal adyerb, of the there series, meaning (relatiyely) *by how 
much' and (demonstratively) 'by so much.* 

£ A number of adverbs come from nouns and adjectives by 
the prefix a (usually for earlier on) : thus, 

abacic, ahead, aside, afoot, athirst; 
aright, anew, along, abroad, afar. 
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And the be of betimM, beside, beyond, between, before, and 

so on, is in like manner from the preposition by- 

314. Compound adverhs are mostly little phrases of two 
(rarely more) words, which have as it were grown together into 
one : for example, 

always, already, almost; somehow, sometimes; henceforward. 

Such combinations of a preposition with the word which it 
governs are especially common: thus, 

indeed, erewhile, overhead, beforehand, 

perhaps, forsooth, forever. 

The adverbs here, there, and where are combined with many 
prepositions, forming compound adverbs which are equivalent to 
it, this or that, and which or what, along with the preposition : 
thus, 

herein (= in this) lies the difHculty; 
in the day thou eatest thereof (= of it) ; 
in whatsoever state i am, therewith (= with that) to be content; 
the means whereby (= by which) i live ; 
wherewith (= with what) shall I save Israel ? 

315. We have also many adverb-phrases, generally like the 
compound adverbs, only not grown together into one word like 
these. They answer the purpose of single adverbs, and often 
are not easily analyzed and parsed separately, because they either 
contain words which are rarely or never found except in these 
phrases — thus, 

by stealth, of yore, at random. In lieu — 

or are of irregular construction, being made up of an adjective 
(really, one used as a noun) with a preposition governing it : 
thus, 

in vain, in short, of old, of late, 

at all, at last, on high, ere long, from far, for good. 

316. Many adverbs of quality, like adjectives of the same 
kind, are capable of being made to express various degrees of 
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quality, by adding those adverbs which are used for the same 

purpose along with ac^ectives : for example, 

truly, more truly, most truly, lets truly, etc. 

Also, of the adjectives which are used as adverbs without 

change of form, the comparative and superlative degrees are 

generally used adverbially likewise : thus, 

better, best; worse, %vor«t; flister, fastest. 

But only a very few words that are always adverbs have 

a real comparison of their own : examples are 

toon, sooner, soonest; often, oftener, oftenest. 

Raiber is a comparatiye which has at pTesent no corresponding positive or 
mperlatiye. 

317. The adverb there is very peculiarly used, as if a kind of 
indefinite gramnuUical subject (163 a) of a verb, especially 
the verb be : for example, 

there Is no money here; a land where there is gold; 

there were giants in the land; there can be no retreat; 
there fell a firost; there oame a voice fhrom heaven. 

The real or logical subject, with which the verb agrees in 
number, regularly follows the verb : not, however, in interroga- 
tive and relative sentences : thus, 
what there Is, is good; what is there that he cannot do? 

KESPONSITIBS. 

318. The words yes and no, which are used in replying or 
responding to a question, and are therefore called responsives, 
were originally adverbs, but are so no longer, because they 
never combine with other words, as modifying or limiting them, 
but are in themselves complete answers. 

Thus, in answer to the question 

I will go ; or I will not go. 
In answer to 

•re yott fHahtenod? 
they mean 

I am frightened ; or i am not frigMened ; 
and so on. 
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The responsives stand thus for a whole sentence, and hence are not properly 
*' parts of speech " (19, 20) at all, in the real meaning of that name, but are 
more analogous with the interjections (50). But although they form a class by 
themselves, it is too small a class to call for more than these few words of 
explanation. 



PARSING OF ADVERBS. 

In parsing an adverb we need, as in the case of the other parts of speech, to 
point out its kind, its form, and its eofutruciion. 

As regards the construction, the adverb is always a qualifying word, and has 
(380) no variety of uses as such ; it is enough, then, to mention what word is 
qualified by it. 

Into the question of form, as derivative or compound, the pupil may be re- 
quired to enter according to his stage of advancement, at the discretion of 
the teacher. But adverbs coming from adjectives by the common suffix ly 
should, at any rate, be pointed out and explained from a very early stage ; and 
41so, usually, the adverbs which are identical in form with adjectives. If the 
word is* a comparative or superlative, this should be noticed ; otherwise, the 
subject of comparison may be passed over. 

The classification of adverbs is not without difficulty, since the classes are not 
divided by fixed lines, and the same word may be put in one or another class 
according to slight changes of its meaning. It is, perhaps, of more use to let 
the pupil tell in what way, or for what purpose, the adverb qualifies the word 
to which it is added, without attempting precisely to define its class. 

An adverb-phrase may be simply defined as such, or it may be analyzed and 
its parts defined, as shall seem best to the teacher. 

Examples of adverbs have been given abundantly in the exercises on previous 
chapters, and others will be given in the exercises on Syntax (Chapters XIIL, 
XIV.) : it is therefore unnecessary to add any here. 
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CHAPTER X. 
PREPOSITIONS. 

319. A preposition, as we have already seen (44-6) is 
not a word that names or points out or asserts or qualifies 
or describes anything; it only shows a relation. It is a 
word that connects other words, showing the relation be- 
tween thent 

E^ularly and usually, a preposition is followed by a 
noun or pronoun. It is a connecting word by which a 
noun or pronoun is made to limit some other word, or by 
which it is attached to that other word in a relation which 
the preposition defines. 

320. The noun or pronoun on which the preposition ex- 
ercises its connecting or attaching force is called its objeetf 
and, like the object of a verb, is in the objective case : 

thus, 

with me; firom him; to us; on them. 

It is, then, said of the preposition, as of the verb, that it 

governs its object in the objective case : that is, requires it to 

take the form of that case. 

321. The word with which the noun or pronoun is 
brought into relation by the preposition may be any of the 
other parts of speech already described. 

Thus, it may be 
a. A verb : as, 

he went with us; 

it fell through the air to the ground ; 

put it on the table or into your pocket; 

they stayed until night under shelter. 
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il. An adjective : as, 

good for nothing; ftet ftom dirt; 

hoary with age; prized above measure. 

C. An adverb (rarely) : as, 

sufHciently for my purpose. 
d. Another noun or pronoon : as, 

a box of wood; the top of the house; 

m ring for the finger; doors with hinges; 

pins without heads; souls above deceit; 

they of Italy; who among you? 

And, as will be pointed out in the Syntax (400 etc. ), according to these dif- 
ferent offices, the phrase composed of the preposition and its object is called by 
different names. 

322. But a preposition not unfrequently takes for its object 
an adverb (of place or time) : thus, 

from above, from behind, since then, 
before then, till now, to here, at once, 
between now and then, for ever; 
and bence also, naturally enougb, a prepositional adverb-pbrase 
(402), or a pbrase baving tbe value of an adverb, and made up 
of a preposition and its object : tbus, 

fH>m under the house; till after the ball; 

since over two weeks. 

It has been already pointed out (316) that in certain adyerbial phraaee a 
preposition goyems an a4iectiye (really ased as a noun) : thus, 

on high, of old, In vain, fbr good. 

323. A preposition, especially in poetry, is sometimes made 
to follow instead of preceding the word it governs : tbus, 

to wander earth around; ties all other ties above; 
the fields among; look the whole world over. 

But very frequently, in all styles of Englisb, the object of a 
preposition is placed before tbe verb in the sentence, while the 
preposition comes after it : for example, 
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your objections we make no account of; 
this house I never again show my face in; 
what did you come for? 
John is the name that he answers to. 

Then, if the lelative word is omitted, as often happens (184), 
the preposition still remains in its place after the verh : thus, 

John Is the name he answers to. 

And in other constructions, in which there is no expressed 
object of the preposition, it remains with the verb, or with an 
infinitive or participle, having the value of an adverbial adjunct : 
thus, 

a greater blockhead thaii I took you for; 

your case shall be attended to; 

a good horse to ride on; 

a place for pitching one's tent in; 

people worth speaking with; 

a matter often inquired into, but never disposed of. 

324. The prepositions do not form a very large class of 
words ; in V^ngliflh they number considerably less than a hun- 
dred. 

The simple ^repositions are : 

at, after, against, but, by, down, ere, for, fhrom. In, of, olf, 
over, on (a*), since, through, till, to, under, up, with. 

325. Derivative and compound prepositions are made : 

a. From other prepositional or adverbial elements : thus. 
Into, unto, until, onto, upon, underneath, before, behind, 
beyond, above, about, toward, within, without, throughout. 

b. From nouns and adjectives : thus, 

among or amongst, across, beside or besides, 
amid or amidst, along, athwart, aslant, 
around, below, between or betwixt, despite. 

The adverbial adjectives nigh, near, next, like, in some of their lues come 
very near to a prepositional value (compare 366) : thns, 

•he tat near th« lake; qait yoMreelvee like men. 
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C Fiom yerbs : tlrns, 

MV6 or saving, during, notwithstanding, touching, 
concerning, respecting, except or excepting, past. 

Ago (for earlier agoae: that is, 'gone by ') may also be regarded as a prepo- 
iitioii, always following its object : thns, 

be left •■ hear ago; 

or, better, as an ad?erb of time, qualified by the adverbial objective (390) 
an hoor etc., as in ao hoor tooaor, an hoor k eoea. 

326. There are many phrases, combinatdons of independent 
words, which are used in a way so like that in which prepo- 
sitions are used that they are conveniently and properly enough 
treated as equiyalents of prepositions^ or frbfosition-phbases. 
Such are, for example, 

out of, fH>m out, as to, as fbr, on this (or that etc.) side, 
along side, in fh*ont of, by way of, because of, fbr the sake of, 
in stead or in lieu of, in respect or regard to, according to; 

and not a few others. 



PAUSING OF PBEPOSITIONS. 

Neither the kind nor the form of a proposition calls for definition in parsing 
the word. It needs only to be pointed out what word or phrase is the object 
of the preposition, to what it is joined by the latter, and for what pnrpose — 
as was sufficiently iUnstrated in the exercises on Chapter V. Further examples 
are defeixed until the classification of prepositional phrases is taken np, in 
Chapter XIIL 
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CHAPTER XI. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

327. A conjunction (47-8), like a preposition, is a con- 
nective, a word that joins other words together, at the same 
time showing something as to their relation to one another. 

But a conjunction is a very different kind of connectiYe 
feom a preposition. 

In the first place, its usual and principal of&ce is to con- 
nect two sentences together : thus, 

he spoke and they listened; 

they listened, but they oould not hear; 

we piped while they danced; 

they went because they could not help it; 

he will pay if you wish it; 

I see that the way is hard; 

he knows whether he did it. 

If a preposition is used to join a sentence instead of a word to another, it is 
no longer a preposition, but becomes a conjunction (331) ; thus. 



you may wait aatil he < 

he will oome before yoM have waited long. 

In the second place, though some of the conjunctions - 
especially and, or, but — often connect words in the same 
sentence, these words are always co-ordinate (the word 
means ' of equal (yrder or rank ') : that is to say, they are 
used alike in the sentence, or have the same construc- 
tion. 

They may be, for example, two or more subjects or objects of 
the same verb ': thus, 

he and I ran a race; I saw the oat and the dog; 
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or adjectives or adverbs qualifying the same word : thtiSy 

an honest but mistaken man ; neither well nor truly aaid ; 
or prepositions governing the same word : thus, 

by and with our consent; either for or against me. 

Even two verbs having the same subject are also often con- 
nected by these conjunctions : as» 

he came and saw it; we heard but refkised the request. 

In snch a case the question arises whether we shall or shall not consider the 
sentences as two, the second having its subject omitted : see 487. 

328. The most important division of Ihe conjunctions, 
according to their use, is that into co-OBDmATma and sub- 
OBDINATING conjunctions. 

This distinction cannot be fully understood except in connection with the 
, subject of compound and complex sentences, which will be treated later, in the 
Syntax (Chapter XIV.). 

329. Co-OBDiNATmG conjunctions are those that join 
together sentences of equal order or lank. 

The commonest conjunctions of this class are 

and, or, but, for. 

And simply couples or joins on one sentence to another, and 

hence is called eapuUUive. Others of similar force are 

also, likewise, eke, too, .besides, moreover. 

Or implies an aUemcUive, and is hest so called : others like 

it are 

either, else, neither, nor. 

Either and or, and their negatives neither and nor, are called 
carreUMve (that is, ' having a mutual relation *), hecause they 
occur generally together, introducing the two alternatives, and 
the former of them is always followed hy the latter : thus, 
either he must leave, or I shall go; 
neither this man sinned, nor his parents. 
There are also correlative copulative conjunctions : thus, both 
... and; at once (or alike) ... and; not only ... but also; as 
well ... as; what . . . what. 
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But usnally implies sometlmig opposed or adverm to what has 
been said, and hence is called ad^versaUve : thus, 

you thought him honest, but ho Is not. 
Otheis like it are 

yet, however, still, only, nevertheless, notwithstanding. 

For points out a leason or cause, and is called causal; and 

with it may be put 

therefore, then, henoe, 

which connect an inference or conclusion with the reason for it 

330. Subordinating conjunctions are those which join 
a subordinate or dependent clause to that on which it de- 
pends. 

A dependent clause is one which forms a part or member of 
another clause, having the value of a noun, or ai^ adjective, or 
an adverb, in that other : see 423. 

Some of the commonest conjunctions and coojunction-phrases 
of this class are : 

a. Conjunctions of piace and Ume: thus, 

where, whence, when, as, while (or whilst), 

until, before, ere, sinoe, after, as soon as, as long as. 

Witlun a short time, BritiBh speakers and authors have begim to use words 
like direelly and iimnediately as coi^'unctions of time : saying, for example, 

direetly he got in, fhe train tiarlad, 
for 

as soon as he got in etc 

This ungraceful innovation, is thus far almost unknown in American usa 

b. Conjunctions of cause and candiUan s thus, 

beoauso, sinoe, whereas, for that ; 
If, unless, without, except, provided; 
though, although, albeit, notwithstanding. 

C Conjunctions of end or purpose : thus, 
that, so that, in order that, lest 
d. Coi\junctions of comparison: thus, 
as, than. 
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After the oompaTstiye oonjunctioiis, the clause is especially often shortened, 
sometimes to a single word (compare 494) : for example^ 

be it a better imn than 1 [am] ; 

thou thalt love thy neighbor at [thou loTest] fhytelf. 

And with the relative who, than is treated as if it were a preposition^ requiring 
an objectiye case : thns, 

than whom there it none better. 

' e. That (apart from its use in the sense of ' in order that ' : 
thus, he died that we might live) has a peculiar value in intro- 
ducing a substantive clause : that is, a clause used with the value 
of a noun (422) : for example, as subject noun^ 

that he was here is not true ; 
as object noun, 

I did not say that he was here ; 
as object of a preposition, 

I should try, except that I fear to fall. 
We may best call it, then, the substanUve conjunction. 

331. Only a few simple words are used solely as coi^uno- 
tions : such are 

and, «ice, or, nor, lest, than. 

Many coiyunctions are also adverbs ; and it often is not possi- 
ble to draw a distinct line between the use of a word as adverb 
and as conjunction. As above pointed out (310), the same word 
is an adverb when it distinctly qualifies the verb in a dause, and 
a conjunction when it qualifies rather the whole dausei deter- 
mining its relation to another. 

For example, we hare adverbial nses in 

be flnithed hit woric, and then went away; 

he might have stayed, but he cbeee otherwiia; 

whan we left, he was yet living. 

And we have coxgnnctional uses in 

have you finished? then go away; 

he was angry, otherwise he would have stayed; 

he ia very ill, yet he may live a week. 

The words 

when, where, whither, whence, why, how. 
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■which are adverbs when used interrogatively, are conjunctions 
when used relatively (186), since their relative force (176) di- 
rectly joins on the clause which contains them to an antecedent 
word or clause. 

Many prepositions are also nsed as conjunctions : especially, by the omission 
of the substantive conjunction thit which formerly followed them (and is some- 
times still nsed) : thus, 

he had Ml before I arrived ; 
or 

he had left beAsre thet t arrived. 

On the other hand, in old-style English, that is superflnoosly inserted after 
many conjunctions : for example, 

when fhet the poor have cried ; 

If thai my husband now ¥rero but returned ! 

That as c6i\junction, as weU as that as relative pronoun (18ft), is often 
omitted: see 436. 



PARSING OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

Besides naming a conjunction or conjunction-phrase as such, we need only to 
point out whether it is co-ordinating or subordinating, and what are the words 
or the sentences which it connects. But this can be only imperfectly done until 
the subject of compound and complex sentences has been taken up ((Chapter 
XIV.) ; aad any special exercises on conjunctions had better be omitted until 
then. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

332 As we saw in the second chapter (60-1), an in- 
terjection is not in the proper sense a "part of speech/' 
since it does not combine with other "parts" to form that 
whole which we call a sentence. It is a direct intimation 
of feeling or of will, made expressive chiefly by the tone, 
the inflection of voice, with which it is uttered. 

Thus, for example, ah I expresses a number of difleient feel- 
ings — such as joy, pain, surprise, disgust — according to the 
way in which it is uttered. 

333. The interjections are not real natural outbursts of feeling, like a 
scream, a groan, a sigh, though they come nearer to this character than any- 
thing else in language. They are, l^ie all our other words, means of communi- 
cation ; they are utterances by which we seek to signify to others that we are 
moved by such and such feelings. Hence, each language has its own set of in- 
terjections, more or less difiEerent from those of other languages. 

334. Some of the ordinary English inteijections are : 
a* Of joy, glad surprise, pleasant emotion : 

oh I ah I ha I hey I hurrah I huzza! 
b. Of painful feeling or suffering : 

oh I ah I alas! well-a-dayl dear me I heigh-ho I 
C. Of disapproval or contempt : 

pohl lie I faugh I fudge I whew I 

d. Of calling attention : 

hoi holal hoilol hemllol 

e. Of quieting or repressing : 

hist! hush I tut I mum I 
£ Words made in imitation of natural sounds are a kind of 
inteigection : thus, 

pop I bang! bow-wow I ding-dong I rub-a-dub I 
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335. The interjections shade off into ordinary words, as 
used in an exclamatory or interjectional way. 

The sentence is the means of expression of calm assertion, of reasoning, of 
explanation, of description. When the speaker is moved with strong feeling, 
the sentence-form of expression is wont to be more or less abandoned, and only 
the prominent words to be uttered, with tone and gesture that sufficiently ex- 
plain them : see Chapter XVIL 

Some of our ordinaiy woids, leal parts of speech, aie so much 

used in this exclamatoiy way that they are ahnost to he called 

interjections. Such are 

how, why, what, well, Indeed, hall, behold. 

Words and phrases of asseveration, from indeed and I deolaro 
up to the strongest oaths, are of the nature of interjections. 

Some words which now appear only as interjections were once 
ordinary parts of speech ; hut their character as such has he> 
come corrupted and disguised : thus, 

zounds (' hy God's wounds *) ; 
egad ('hy God ')j 

alas ( ah lasso, * [me] misemhie ') ; 
O dear (Oc^i;nc,'0 God'). 

336. The interjections are sometimes combined with other 
words in exclamatory phrases : thus, 

ah me! alas the day! O horror! what ho! 

O for a calm, a thankfkil heart! O that It were so! 

The use of O in address with the vocative (141), the interjec- 
tional case of the noun, is very common : for example, 

O thou that bringest good tidings! give ear, O ye heavens! 
justice, O royal duke! to your tents, O Israel! 



PARSING OF INTERJECTIONS. 

An inteijection needs only to he defined as such, along with a statement of 
the purpose for which it is used— the feeling which it expresses, the natural 
sound which it imitates, and so on. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SYNTAX: THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

337. Syntax treats of the combinations of words for use 
in the expression of our thoughts. 

Not a few of the leading principles and rules of syntax hare been already 
stated and illustrated ; we have here to take them up in a more connected and 
systematic way, repeating many things that have been said before, and adding 
others that are new. 

338. The combinations of words which we make in 
expressing ourselves are called sentences ; and these sen- 
tences are of three kinds : 

1. Assertions or statements ; 

2. Questions; 

3. Commands (demands, wishes). 

339. The usual sentence is the assertion or statement ; 
or (as we have called it before : see 22) the assertive sen- 
tence. 

This is the regular form of our expression ; it is the model, as 
it were, of which the other two are variations. For this reason 
we shall for the present consider it alone, then afterward (Chap- 
ter XYI.) taking up the other two kinds of sentences, and also 
(Chapter XVII.) the incomplete or abbreviated sentence, in which 
one or another part, usually expressed, is wanting. 

340. No sentence can be made except by means of a 
verb, since the verb is the only part of speech that asserts, 
or declares, or predicates. 

341. AU that is absolutely necessary besides a verb to 
make a complete assertion, or a full sentence, is the name 
of some person or thing about which the assertion is made. 
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This name must be either a noun (which is the part of 
speech that ' names *), or a pronoun, the usual substitute of 
a noun, or some other part of speech used aubstatMveiy, 
or with the value of a noun (143 eta). 

342. As this name is the subject of the statement, or 
that about which the statement is made, it is called in 
grammar the subject of the sentence; and the verb is 
called the pbedicate : that is, ' the thing stated or asserted.' 

343. As the verb is the essential part of every sentence, 
or the part that makes the assertion, the subject of the sen- 
tence is also called the subject (or subject-nominative) of 
the verb. And every verb, since it implies a statement, 
must have along with it its subject, or the word showing 
what the statement is about 

344. Examples of the simplest sentence, composed only 
of a verb and its subject, are 

God rules; men obey; ttonet fall; 

smoke rites; John reads; ohildren spell; 

I speak; you hear; he obeys. 

Others have been giyen in the second chapter and the exercises upon it. 

As we shall see more plainly hereafter, however long a sen- 
tence may become, it can stiU be divided into the same two 
parts : the subject being the full definition or description of the 
person or thing about which the statement is made, and the 
predicate being the complete assertion made about it (compare 
28). 

345. In all those words — namely, most of the pro- 
nouns — which have, besides the genitive or possessive, a 
double case-form (72), the nominative or subjective case is 
alone used as the subject of a statement : thus, 

I give, not me give; he loved, not him loved; 

they went, not them went; who spoke, not whom spoke. 
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346L Again, so far as the verb has different fonns of 
person and number, the form used is of the same person 
and number with the subject — being, therefore, always in 
the third person if its subject is a noun (141) : thus, 

I give, not I gives; thou goest, not thou go ot goes; 

he runs, not he run; the man runs, not the man runnest; 

we are, not we am or is; the men were, not the men was. 

This (as we have seen before, 00) is also expressed by saying that the verb 
€igree» with its subject in number and person ; or that the subject governs 
the verb in number and person — that is, requires the verb to be of a certain 
character in these respects : the subject being given, the verb is compeUed to 
correspond with it in number and person. 

347. We have, then, these first rules of syntax, which 
apply to all sentences, but which are the only ones that 
apply to a bare sentence, a sentence composed of a verb 
and its subject and nothing more : 

I. A sentence is composed of subject and predicate: the 
subject, a noun (or a word or words having the value of a 
noun)y names that of which something is asserted or de- 
clared ; the prMlicate, a verb, expresses that which is asserted 
or declared of the subject. 

II. The subject of the sentence (also called the subject- 
nominative of the verb) is in the Tunninative case. 

III. The verb iHfreea in person and number with its sub- 
ject. 

348. A few special cases under these rules need to be noticed 
here : 

a. A verb sometimes has for its subject the pronoun if 
(163 b), not as standing for any real actor, but as helping to 
signify that a certain condition or action exists or is going on. 

Thus, 

it rains, it thunders, it is daric, it striices seven. 
These are called impebsonal expressions : see 807. 

b* A verb is often used in the plural along with a pollectiTe 
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noun (114) in the singular, when we have in mind the sepaiate 
individuals composing the collection : thus, 

the happy pair go hand in hand; the Jury give their verdict; 
the crowd throng the streets; a half of them are gone. 

C. Two or more words connected hy and, even if singular, 
are so combined into one that, as subject, they regularly take a 
plural verb (compare 488) : thus, 

my father and mother are here; 
anger and spite were in his face. 

[See Exercise XIIL, at the end of the chapter.] 

349. But it is comparatively seldom that a sentence is made 
up of a bare noun or pronoun and a bare verb ; and we have 
next to look and see how this simple and necessary framework 
is extended and fQled out, so as to let us express more, or 
express things more definitely, in a single sentence. 

* 

PBEDIOATE NOUN AND ABJECTfTE. 

350. Many verba are not in themselves complete as 
predicates ; we almost never put them alone along with a 
subject ; when so put, they do not make a sentence that 
seems to have a full meaning ; we wait for something more 
to be added. 

351. One class of these verbs is made up of such as call 
for something more to be added relating to the subject, and 
further describing or qualifying it. For example, 

I am .... ; we were . . . • ; 

they seem • . . • ; the man looiced ..... 

We may complete such statements by adding a nonn 
or an adjective : thus, 

I am poor; we were brothers; 

they teem hungry; the man looked fired. 
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352i A word thus used is called a predicate noun or a 
PREDICATE ADJECTIVE ; or, the noun or adjective is said to 
stand in the predicate, or to be used predicatively. 

This is because it in a manner completes the predication or 
assertion made by the verb ; it qualifies the subject, being made 
part of the assertion respecting the latter ; it does so by the help 
of the verb, which brings it into connection with the subject. 

353. The number of verbs thus taking a predicate adjective 
or noun is not a very large one. They are sometimes called 

VERBS OF INCOMPLETE PREDICATION. Such are : 

a. The verb be : thus, 

I am ill; he was angry; they will be fired; 

you are a scholar; she was the heroine; they have been soldiers. 

This is by far the commonest of the whole class. The verb b9, in all its 
Tarious forms, has come to stand as a mere connective of assertion between a 
subject and some word or words describing that subject, and so to have no 
meaning of its own except that of signifying the assertion. It simply couples 
together two words in the relation of a subject and a predicate. It is there- 
fore commonly called the copula (that is, 'coupler'). 

Indeed, every verb admits of being taken apart, or analyzed, into some form 
of this copula be, which expresses the act of assertion, and a predicate noun 
or adjective (especially the verbal adjective, the present participle), expressing 
the condition or quality or action predicated. Thus, 

I stand 
is nearly I am erect, or, still more nearly, 

1 am standing; 
agam, 

.... we gave, they beg, 

are equivalent to 

¥re were givers, or we were giving ; 
they are beggars, or they are begging; 

and in a similar way we form the " progressive " verb-phrases (281) by the side 
of aU the simple tenses and the simpler phrases : thus, 

¥re give, and we are giving ; 

we shall give, and we shall be giving ; 

¥re may have given, and we may have been giving; 
and so on. 

b. Become, with its near equivalents grow, get, turn, and 
'' -^ like : thus, 

I became ill ; his face grew black. 
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C. Remain, continue, stay, and the like : thus, 

John remained silent; he continues gratefUI. 

d. Seem, appear, looic, and the like : thus, 

she seems a goddess ; It looks terrible. 

e. Sound, smell, feel, and the like : thus, 

we feel outraged ; It smells sweet. 

£ Verbs of condition and motion, like stand, sit, go, move, 
and so on : thus, 

the door stands open ; they sat mute ; 

he will go mad ; my blood runs cold, 

g. The passives of verbs which take an objective predicate 
(below, 369) : thus, 

he was made angry; they are called cannibals. 

364. The predicate use of the a4}ectiye shades off into an adverbial con- 
struction, and the two- are not always to be readily or clearly distingnished 
from each other. Their distinction depends ort the degree to which the added 
word is intended to qualify the subject on the one hand, or the action of the 
verb itself on the other. Thus, we may say, 

¥re fbel warm, it it buried deep, 

when we mean 'feel ourselves to be warm,* 'buried so as to be deep' ; or we 

may say 

we fbel warmly, it it buried deepiy, 

when we mean that the feeling is a warm one, that the burying was a deep one. 

And in 

he loola well, 

we understand well to be predicate adjective when the sense is 'he looks in 

good health, he appears as if he were well ' ; but adverb if the sense is 'he is 

good-looking.* But in 

he tits next, 

next may be understood in either way without any important difference. 

Again, we say of a fruit, 

it loolct ripe, it fbeit ripe, it tmeilt ripe, it tattet ripe ; 

because the meaning is that in these various ways we judge it actually to be 
ripe. And well-established usage allows us to say 

the girl loolct pretty; the rote tmelit tweet; the wine tattet tour; 

although in each case the adverb, prettily and so on, would in strict theory be 
better. 
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355. With the yerbs of condition and motion (858 f), espe- 
cially, the qualifying force of the predicate ac^'ective is very often 
leally distributed between the subject and the yerb. Thus, in 

he stands flrm, 
we mean not only that he is firm in his standing, but also that 
the standing itself is firm. So also in 

the sun shines bright; the messenger oomes running; 

the tone rings clear and fkiii. 

An adjective thus used may be distinguished as an adverbial 

FREDIOATE. 

The predicate adjective, especially the adyerbial predicate, dudes off into the 
appoflitive acyectiye (376). 

Yet another kind of predicate a^jectiye or nonn, an objectiye or factitive pred- 
icate, will be described farther on (369). 

356. A word in the predicate (except a predicate possessivcy 
388) ought, since it qualifies the subject, to be in the same case 
with it ; and this rule is generally observed in English — that 
is to say, in the pronouns, the only words which distinguish 
nominative and objective. Thus, we say 

it is I ; it was we; if it were she; 

and so on. Careless and inaccurate speakers, however, often use 

such expressions as 

it Is them; it was us; if it were her; 

and in the case of 

it Is me, 

the practice has become so common that it is even regarded as 
good English by respectable authorities. 

357. We have, then, the definition and rule : 

IV. A ]in*ed4eate adjective or noiin is one wldch is brought 
by a verb into relation with its subject^ as quaii^ring or de- 
scribing the subject. 

V. A predicate (pronoun) agrees regularly In case with the 
subject which it qualifles. 

[See SzerdM XIV., at tke end of the chapter.] 
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OBJISCT OF THB IHBBB. 

358. A veiy much larger class of verbs than those 
spoken of above are seldom used alone witji a subject to 
form a sentence, on accoimt of being incomplete in another 
way — namely, as they call for the addition of a word 
to express some person or thing on which the action they 
signify is exerted. 

Thus, for example, 
I fold . • . ; she tells • . .; the man ofutchet . . . ; 

where we expect an addition telling what is folded, or told« or 

clutched, and the sense is made complete in some such way as 

this : 

I fold the paper; she tells a story; 

the man clutches the rope. 

Such an added word is always a name of something, a noun 
(or else a pronoun or other equivalent of a noun) ; and it is 
called the object of the verb (71), because it signifies that at 
which the action of the verb is directed, that which receives or 
endures or suffers the effect of the action, of whatever kind it 
may be. 

The verb which takes such an object to complete its 
meaning is called a transitivb verb (223), because its 
action, instead of being merely asserted of the subject, 
'passes over * and affects another noun, the object 

359. When we use a pronoun in this way — thus, 

I strike him, they saw us— 

the case in which the object is put is the objective : indeed, 
this case is so named as being especially that belonging to 
the object of the verb. 

Hence, as we have already seen (74), we say that a transitive 
verb giwems the objective case, or governs a noun in that case : 
that is, its object is compelled or required to be of that case. 
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360. But verbs which can take an object in the way here 
described, and which are therefore ordinarily called transitive, 
may in English, almost without exception, be used without any 
expressed object, or intransitively. In that case, they signify 
simply the doing of the action, without taking any account of 
whom or what it is done to. For example : 

I love, he strikes, they see, you speak. 

361. On the other hand, there are verbs which do not prop- 
erly take after them such an object : thus^ for example, 

sit, fall, run, lie. 

We may sit on something, fall from somewhere, run over some 
one, and so on ; but we do not sit any one or anything. Such 
verbs are called intransitives. 

They are also sometimes called neuter; but this is a tenn belonging to the 
division into active, passive, and neater ; and in English we have no passive 
verbs, but only passive verb-phrases (297 etc.) : all our verbs are "active," 
and therefore no one of them needs to be defined as such. 

362. But even some intransitive verbs take an object in 
certain peculiar constructions. 

Thus : 

a. An object expressing in^noun-form the action, or a variety 
of the action, signified by the verb itself : as, 

he has lived a long life; I slept a deep sleep; 

they ran their race; you will dance a jig; 

let us die the death of the righteous. 

This is called a cognate object: that is, one 'allied' or 
* related ' in meaning to the verb itself. 

b. An object along with a "factitive predicate," the verb 
being taken in the sense (see below, 370) of producing a cer- 
tain effect by the action which it expresses : as, 

he walked himself weary ; they yawned their jaws out of joint. 

O. An indefinite or impersonal object ii (163 b), in such phrases as 

they fh>llo ii along; the coquettes it with every fellow the tees. 
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d. Occasionally, a reflexiye (306) object : as, 
ih« went and Mt h«r down over agaimf him; ttend ihoo eloM, fhon. 

As for certain apparent objects which are not really so, see below, 390. 

363. The kind of object which we have thus far con- 
sidered is also called a direct object, because its relation 
to the "governing" verb is so close and inunediate as 
not to admit the help of 'any auxiliary word, as a prepo- 
sition, to define it. 

364. But some verbs take, along with such a direct 
object, another of a different character, in a relation which 
we more usually express by to or for : for example, 

he gave me the book; 

I made him a coat; 

they paid the man his wages; 

we forgive our friends their faults. 
In the first sentence, me points out to whom the action 
of giving the book was done; in the second, him shows for 
whom the action of making the coat was performed ; and 
so on. 

This appears clearly enough when we change the place of the words in ques- 
tion, putting them after the direct object. Then we are obliged to use preposi- 
tions, saying 

ho gave fhe book to mo; 1 made a coat for him. 

365. Such a second object, then, is called an iNnntECT 
object, because it represents what is less directly affected 
by the action of the verb, and because the same relation 
may be, and often is, expressed by j)repositions — namely, 
by to, or, more rarely, by for. 

One common verb, ask, takes a second or indirect object in a relation usually 
expressed by of: thus, 

1 atkod him his name; 
but 

I asked a flivor of him; 

and a like construction is now and then met with, irregularly, in the case of 
other verbs. 

366. The indirect object, like the direct, is put in the 
objective case. But the objective in this use is to be 
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called the dattvb-objeotive, since it answers to the "da- 
tive " case of other languages, as the objective of the direct 
object answers to the "accusative" (compare 139-40). It 
is put, in the sentence, between the verb and the direct 
object 

The a^jectiTes nigh, near, n«xf, and like, both in adjective and in adverbial 
use, may be and nBually are followed by a dative-objective directly (without 
the connective to) : thus, 

he wM near flilling; she tits next me; 

a man like Hmv othere; he drives like Jehu. 

Although we may nse to and fbr in expressing the relation of the indirect 
object, we mnst not make the mistake of supposing that a to or fbr is left out, 
and to be " understood ** as expressed along with the object itself — any more 
than that of is left out with John's, because instead of it we may say of John. 
The dative is not, indeed, like the possessive, now distinguished by an ending 
of its own ; but it was so formerly. 

367. Some verbs, like pay and forgive, often take their in- 
direct object alone, as well as their direct: thus, either, with 
direct object, 

we paid the wagesy he forgave the offence, 

or, with indirect, 

we paid the man, he forgave the offender. 

Either object, when thus used alone, is apt to seem to us a 
direct one ; and it is only when we come to put them together 
that we see their true relation. 

And not a few verbs which were formerly intransitive, taking an indirect or 
dative object, are now reckoned by us as only transitive (an example ia lbllow>. 

368. We may sum up as follows : 

VI. A transiHve verb takes a direct object, expresstng that 
wldcb is immediately affected by the action of the verb ; and 
sometimes also an indirect object, expressing that to or for 
which the action is performed. 

VII. The object of a verb, whether direct or indirect, ia 
in the objective case (the direct being an aceu«afive-ob]ective^ 
the Indirect a dative-objective). 
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OBJEOnnE OB FACTITIYB PBEDICATB. 

369. We have seen above (860 etc.) that a predicate 
adjective or noun is one which, being added to a verb, 
forms part of the predication or assertion about the subject 
of the verb ; one that is made, through the verb, to describe 
or qualify the subject 

Now it is sometimes also the case that an adjective or 

noun is, through the verb, brought into a like relation to 

the direct object, as qualifying that object 

Thus, in 

he made the ttiok ttraighf, 

the adjective straight qualifies the object ttiok, by becoming a 
kind of addition to the verb made, defining the nature of the 
action exerted on ttiok. We may say instead 

he ttraightened the ttiok. 

Here the adjective is, as it were, taken into the verb, and be- 
comes a part of the assertion made by the verb alone ; ttraight- 
ened can be taken apart into made ttraight with reference to the 
object, just as it may be taken apart into It ttraightening with 
reference to the subject. 

Then, if we turn the construction into a '^ passive" one (298), 
making the former object ttiok the subject, ttraight becomes an 
ordinary predicate adjective qualifying it : thus, 

the ttiok wat made atraight. 
Other examples are 

we oalled him a ooward; they ohote her queen; 
he mutt keep the water hot; the oarriet her head high; 
I left them waiting; you tee him running. 

To these the corresponding passives, with the noun or acyective turned into 
an ordinary predicate, are 

he WM called by Ht a eoward ; the wat ehotta queen ; 
fhe water mutt be kept hot; her head wat carritd high; 

they ware left waiting ; ha la teen running. 
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Such examples as you tee him running show that the oonstraction shades off 
into one in which the adjective is rather to be regarded as appositive (376). 

370. An object along with a predicate word qualifying it is 
taken especially often by a verb that is used in a factitive sense : 
that is, in the sense of ' making * or causing or bringing about 
something by means of the action which the verb signifies. 

Thus, taking ting in the usual sense, we should never speak 
of " singing a throat "; but we may say, 

I tang my throat hoarse, 

meaning * T made my throat hoarse by singing.' And, in like 

manner, 

•he wrings the clothes dry; 

the lightning struck him dead; 

they planed the board smooth; 

where wrings dry means ' makes dry by wringing,' and so on. 

Even intransitive verbs are thus used feustitively (362 b), with 
object and qualifying predicate : thus, 

he danced his feet tired; 
they wept their eyes blind. 
A verb, whether transitive or intransitive, is especially often 
used fSactitively when it is also used reflexively (806) : thus, 
they sang themselves hoarse; 
he wallced himself weary. 
STL An adjective or noun thus made by a verb to qual- 
ify its object is called an objective predicate, or a facti- 
tive PREDICATE, adjective or noun. 
And we have the rule : 

VIII« An adjective or a noun is called objective or faeHtive 
predicate when it is brought by the verb into relation with 
the direct object, as qualifying or describing that object. 

In langnages Tvbich distinguish the objective case thronghont from the sub- 
jective or nominative by a different form, this predicate would of course be in 
the objective, as the ordinary predicate in the nominative ; but an instance of 
such '^ agreement" cannot occur in English, except after an infimtive : see 46L 

[See Exercise XV., at the end of the chapter.] 
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ATTBIBUTITS ANB APPOSITITB ADJSCTIVS AND NOUN. 

372. We have thus far seen that a noun may come to 
be qualified or described hy an adjective or a noun used 
predicatively : that is, in the way of an assertion that such 
a quality or state or character or office, or the like, belongs 
to it — a relation which needs a word of assertion, a verb, 
to bring it about. 

373. But an adjective also, and much oftener, qualifies 
a noun more directly, being simply added to the noun to 
describe it ; the quality and so on is not asserted, but only 
mentioned, as belonging to that which the noun expresses. 

Thus, in 

this man is old, 

we make the age the thing which we assert ; but in 

this old man, 

we make it part of the description of the person, about whom 

we may then go on to make an assertion : as, 

this old man has white hair ; 

where we use another adjective to describe also the object hair. 

374. An adjective thus used to describe a noun without 
being part of the assertion or predication made about it is 
called an attribute, or an ATi'RiBUTrvE adjective, or is said 
to be used attributively {attribide means simply ' ascribed' 
or 'attached*). 

While a predicative adjective qualifies only the subject 
or the direct object of a verb, an attributive adjective may 
qualify a noun in any situation whatever. It is generally 
put before the noun. For example : 

my dear friend's generous heart led him to give the tired 
traveller a delightful rest, last week, in the best room of 
his elegant house. 
For the logical (not grammatical) distinction between the purely descriptiye 
and the restrictiye or limiting ose of the attributive adjective, see 181. 
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375. A noun is, mncli less often, used to describe an- 
other noun in a way somewhat similar to this. 

Thus, in 

my friend the hunter carries his weapon, a rifle, on hit 
thouider, 

we have the nouns friend and weapon limited or described by 
the addition of hunter and rifle. There are implied in the sen- 
tence the two assertions that 

my friend it a hunter, and hit weapon it a rifle; 

but they are only implied, not actually made. 

A noun thus used is called appositive, or is said to be in 
APPOSITION with the other noun. 

This means ' in position by the side of,' or ' set alongside ' ; 
because the appositive noun seems less closely connected with 
the. noun which it describes, less dependent on it, than the at- 
tributive adjective ; it is, rather, an independent word, added to 
the other for the purpose of further describing the same thing. 

376. But an adjective is also ofben joined to a noun in 
a looser and more indirect way, so much like that of the 
appositive noun that it is also to 'be called an appositive 

ADJECrnVE. 
Examples are 

for these reasons, avowed and secret; 
all poetry, ancient or modern ; 
young, handsome, and clever, the page was the darling 
of the house; 

where the shade of meaning is a little different from what it 
would be in 

for these avowed and secret reasons; 

all ancient or modern poetry; 

the young, handsome, and clever page. 
We have, namely, in the appositive acyective a more distinct suggestion of an 
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added clause, of which the adjective would be the predicate — as if, for example, 
we said 

tinoe he was young, handsome, and clever, the page was eta 

Tet, as we have seen already (176), the attributive adjective also may always 
be turned into the predicate of a descriptive clause. And it is quite impossible 
to draw a distinct line between the attributive and the appositive use of the ad- 
jective. If we make the description at all complicated by adding modifiers to 
the adjective, we may not put the adjective in the usual place of an attribute, 
close before the noun, but must separate it, like an appositive, from the noun. 

Thus, we say 

his ruddy countenance; the loveliest vale; 

but 

his oountenance, ruddy with the hue of youth ; 

a vale, loveliest of all vales on earth; 
or 

ruddy with the hue of youth, his oountenance was pleasant to look upon ; 

and so on. 

Hence, as the participles have modifiers added to them much more freely than 
ordinary a4jectives, the participles are especially used in aC^positive construc- 
tion (see below, 457). 

A proDOun, which almost never takes an attribntive adjective 

before it, like a noun, has an appositive adjective or noon added 

to it just as freely as a noun : thus, 

we, poor in friends, sought their love; 

they ran off laughing ; 

tired and hungry, he hastened home; 

you Frenohmen are livelier than we English. 

877. On the other hand, a noun is now and then used quite in the manner 
of an attributive adjective : thus, 

my hunter friend, her soldier ooosin, the drummer boyk 

We may properly call such a noun attributive ; or we may say that it is used 
with the value of an attributive adjective. Compound nouns (110 b) some- 
times grow out of this combination. 

378. We have, then, the definitions : 

IX. An adjective qualtfylng a noun directly (not throngh a 
verb) is called attributive — or, if more loosely connected with 
the noun, it is called appositive* 

X. A noun added to another noun, by way of further de- 
scription of the same object, is said to be in appoHtian with 
that noun. 

That an appositive adjective or noun also qualifies a pronoun 
has been explained above. 
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879. In languages which inflect their adjectives, and inflect their' nonns 
more folly, attribntive and appositive words are regularly made to tigree in case, 
or in number and case, with the nouns (or pronouns) which they qualify or 
describe. But no such agreement is possible with the English adjective, be- 
cause it is wholly uninflected (with the exception of ihtt and these, that and 
those: see 76) ; and it is only imperfectly made in the possessive case of the 
appositive noun. We are allowed to say, indeed, 

the rifle is my friends, the hunter't; 
but the expression seems awkward to us, and we prefer to say the same thing in 

some other way : as, 

it belongs to my friend, the hunter. 

Or, we put the piga of the possessive case only on the last noun (see 138) : thus, 

my friend the hunter't rifle. 

It is useless, then, to add any rule about agreement. 

[See Exercise XVL, at the end of the chapter.] 
ABTEBB. 

380. As the adjective is the usual qualifier of the noun, 
so the adverb is the usual qualifier of the other member of 
the simple sentence, the verb. 

Adverbs qualify verbs in all the variety of meaning that be- 
longs to them, but without any difference of relation (hke that 
of the predicative and attributive relation in the adjective) 
which is of importance enough to be distinguished and defined. 

381. Adverbs (as we have already seen, 41-2, 808-9) 
qualify also adjectives, and sometimes other adverbs. 

There are even cases in which an adverb qualifies a preposi- 
tion : thuSy 

a result far beyond his hopes; 

he jumped clear over the wall; 
a nail driven deep into the wood. 

Such cases shade off into those in which the qualifying word is no proper 
adverb, but an adjective belonging to the noun, to which the prepositional 
phrase is added. 

382. An adverb is quite often used with the value of a pred- 
icate adjective : for example, 

the sun Is down, the moon is up, and the start are all out; 
he was there, but you were away. 
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And the adverb to is much used as substitute for adjectives as well as other 
parts of speech, to avoid repetition : see 493. For example, 
hit step was lighi, for hit heart was to. 

Less often, as an appositive adjective : thus, 

ask at the house next above; my stay there will be short; 

the wall within and that without. 

Sometimes (and less properly), even as an atthbutive adjec- 
tive: thus, 

the above passage; the then ruler; 

my sometime friend ; his almost impudence of manner. 

As to the use of an adverb vrith the value of a noun, as object of a preposi- 
tion, see 322. 

383. We have, then, the rules : • 

XI. An adverb qualifies a verb, an adjective, or another 
adverb. 

XII. An adverb Is sometimes used with the value of an 
adjective, especially of a predicate adjective. 

[See Exercise XVII., at the end of the chapter.] 
CTENinTi: OB POSSS8SITS CASE OF NOUNS. 

384. We have seen (68 etc.) that English nouns and 
pronouns have an inflectional form v^rhich is called their 
GENITIVE or POSSESSIVE casc : thus^ 

John's from John; man's from man; 

men's from men; his from he; 

their or theirs from 'they; 
and that the case is usually called " possessive " because it 
is especially used, in connection with another noun, to point 
out the possessor of whatever that noun signifies, the per- 
son or thing to which it belongs. 

For example, if a book has John for its owner, we call it 
John's book; a crown belonging to the king is the king's crown; 
and, in a more figurative way, the doings that belong to a 
certain day are called that day's doings. If a man has debts. 
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we call them his debts; the act performed by him is his act; 
the faults he has committed are his faults ; and so on. 

886. The possessive use of this case, its use as a genitive of possession or 
appurtenance (taking these words in a somewhat wide and loose sense), is hj 
far the most common of all in English ; hut there are two or three others which 
call for notice. 

a. If the qualified noun signifies some action or condition of which, if it 
were expressed by a verb, the noun in the genitive would be the subgect, the 
case is called a subjective genitive. 

Thus, in 

■ moiher't love, Troy's flill, the bogle's tOHnd, 

Cflisar's passage of the Rubicon, 
is implied that 

the mother loves, Troy has flillen, the bugle sounds, 
Cass a r passed the Rubicon. 

b. If, on the other hand, the genitive would be the c^ect of the action 
expressed by the other noun in verb-form, we call it an objective genitive. 

Thus, in 

earth's creator, sin's rebuke, his murder, 

it is implied that some one 

created earth, rebuked sin, murdered him. 

The objective genitive is much less common in English than the subjective. 
C Once more, if the relation of the two nouns is logically that of apposition, 
and mi^t also be so expressed, the case is called an appositive genitive : thus, 
Britain's isle; Numidia's spaoious kingdom. 

The appositive genitive is now almost obsolete, but it occurs sometimes in 
poetry. 

386. In this way, a noun in its possessive case-form becomes 
a qualifying,, or descriptive, or limiting addition to another noun, 
much as if it were an attributive adjective. Often we can put 
an adjective in place of the possessive, with little or no difference 
of meaning : thus, 

the king's crown, the day's doings, man's imperfections, 
may also be described as 
the royal crown, the daily doings, human imperfections. 

And we saw above (166, 205) that the possessive cases of 
the personal pronouns, especially, are not to be sharply distin- 
guished from adjectives. 
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Though the English possesdve is the genitive of older English and of the 
other related languages, it is pecnliaf' in this respect : that whereas the genitive 
was used also with verbs and adjectives, or adverbially, our present possessive 
has only an adjective value, or is used odHominally — that is, as * added to a 
noun/ or qualifying a noun. 

387. The possessive is said to be dependent an the 
noun which it describes, or to be governed by it : that is 
to say, the qualifying noun is as it were required or com- 
pelled by its relation to the other to take the possessive 
case-form. 

388. The possessive, with the noun on which it is 
dependent omitted, is also used in the various other con- 
structions of the adjective. 

Thus, as simple predicate : 

the book is John's; that crown is the king's; 

as objective predicate : 

I made the book his; 

m apposition : 

that crown, the king's, is set with Jewels. 

Also, like an adjective used as a noun : thus, 

he and his are all well; John's book lies by Harry's. 

And the possessive, standing for 'snch a one's property or belongings,' has 
come to be nsed with a preceding of, in the sense of * belonging to such a one,' 
being pnt, like an appositive adjective, after the nonn it qualifies : thus, 
this boy it ■ friend of mine; ■ servant of my brother's; 

that wife of hit; 
that is, ' a friend belonging to me,' or ' one of my friends,* and so on. 

389. Thus we have the rule : 

XIII. The genitive or possessive case of a noun (or pronoun) 
is used to qualify or limit another noun, in the manner of an 
adjective. 

[See Exercise XVIII.» at the end of the chapter.] 

ADTBBBIAI. OBJECnVJB CASS OF NOUNS. 

390. While, as we have just seen, our noun has a spe- 
cial case-form, the possessive, for adjective use, or as quali- 
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fying a noun, it is also sometimes used, without any special 
case-form, in the manner of an adverb : that is to say, to 
qualify a verb, or an adjective, or even an adverb. 
Examples are as follows. With verbs : 

they walked a mile; he sat an hour; 

our friend died last night; it fell a long distance; 
it faces both ways. 
"With adjectives : 

the river is a mile broad here; 
a sermon two hours long; 
a field three acres larger than another. 
With adverbs : 

he lives a long distance off; 

his house is a great deal better built; 

you should have come an hour sooner; 

it will be all the same a hundred years hence; 

they watched all night long. 

391. As we do not use the pronouns in this way, and as our 
nouns never have different forms in the nominative and objec- 
tive, there is nothing in our language to show that the case thus 
used Ti3 really the objective. But this appears fix)m the usage in 
older English and in other languages ; and we might also infer 
it from the fact that we often use a preposition to connect such a 
noun with the word which it qualifies : thus, 

he sat for an hour; it faces in both directions; 

larger by three acres. 

We may best call this use of the' noun, therefore, an 
ADVERBIAL OBJECTIVE : that is, an objective case used with 
the value of an adverb. 

892. It is plain enongh that, for example, in 
ha walked a mila, 
the notm mila is in no proper sense the ohject of the verb walked, and that the 
verb is intransitive, as nsuaL 
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Tet, in snch sentences, the adverbial objectiye sometimes so far assumes tbe 
character of an object that we turn it into the subject of a passive phrase (as we 
also sometimes do an indirect object : see 305) : thus, 

the mile was walked by him in twelve minutet. 

We may distinguish a word thus used by codling it an adybbbial object. 

393. The adverbial objective is used especially to ex- 
press Toeamre; whether duration of time, or extent of dis- 
tance or space, or weight, or number, or age, or value, and 
the like. But it also expresses the time at which any- 
thing happened ; and, much more rarely, manner, as in 

have it your own way; he came full speed. 

Now and then, such an objective is added to a noun, with adjective value : 
thus, 

my dream last night; hit adventures this day. 

394. We have, then, the rule : 

XIV. A nomi expressing measure or time is sometimes used 
in the obJeeHve case with an adverbial value, or to qualify a 
Terb, or adjective, or adverb. 

NOUN USED ABSOIiUTEIiT. 

395. There is yet another way in which a noun (or pro- 
noun) is sometimes made to describe or qualify something 
in a sentence, without having its relation to what it quali- 
fies denoted either by a case-fonn or by a connecting word. 
Thus, we say 

he lay down, his heart heavy with sorrow; 

he flies, wild terror in his look; 

they charged, sword in hand and visor down; 

they sit side by side; 

the mountain rose, height above height. 
A word thus used always has added to it an appositive adjec- 
tive (876), or a word or phrase of some kind (an adverb, a prep- 
ositional phrase, etc.) having the same value. And the two 
together answer the purpose of an accompanying trait or circum- 
stance added to the sentence (generally in the manner of an 
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adverbial predicate : see 866). It is as if with or having, or a 
conjunction and tlie verb be, or something of the kind, which 
might have been used, were omitted : thus, 

he lay down, having a heart heavy etc. ; 
or he lay down, while his heart was heavy etc. ; 

he flies with wild terror in his ioolc; 
or he flies, and wild terror is in his look. 

396. Such a word is said to be used ABSOLUTELt, or to 
be in absolute construction, because it appears to stand as 
if * cut loose ' from the sentence to which it belongs, the 
usual sign of relation to the words it qualifies being want- 
ing. 

The absolute constniction is* especially common with a participle qualifying 
the noun or pronoun (see below, 461) ; and the construction of the pronoun, 
which is very rare except with a participle, shows that the case used is regularly 
the nominativ^. 

397. Thus we have the rule : 

XV. A noun or pronoiuiy along with an appositive adjective 
or its equivalent^ is sometimes used in the nominative case 
€tb9oiutely, in the manner of an adverb, to express some ac- 
companying circumstance or condition of the action. 

[See Exercise XIX^ at the end of the chapter.] 
PBEPOSinONAIi PHRASES. 

398. A preposition we have seen (44-6, 819) to be a 
connecting word by means of which a noun or pronoun is 
attached to another word, and made to limit or qualify it 
in some way which the preposition defines. 

And the noun or pronoun thus attached to another word by 
the preposition is called the ol^ect of the preposition, or is said 
to be governed by or dependent on it, and is piit in the ob- 
jective case (820). 

399. The relations expressed by the prepositions are most 
like those expressed by the cases of the noun : thus, the rela- 
tion of the dative-objective (864-6) may always be expressed 
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by the piepositions to or for, and that of the possessive by of 
(69). And some languages have other case-forms to express 
other relations, which we express by prepositions only : for ex- 
ample, by fh'om ('' ablative ** case), and in (" locative" case), and 
with (" instrumental ** case). 

400. The preposition and the word which it governs 
form together what is called a prepositional phrase. 
Such a phrase has a value in the sentence resembling that 
of the two qualifying or limiting (48) parts of speech, the 
adjective and the adverb; and it is to be estimated and 
named according to this value. 

401. If the word to which the noun or pronoun is 
attached by the governing preposition is a noun, then the 
prepositional phrase has the value of an adjective, limiting 
or describing that noun. 

Often it may be (like the possessive case : 886) replaced by 
an adjective. Thus, for 

a house of wood, a man of truth, 

an emigrant fh-om Ireland, a residence in the suburbs, 

an animal with two feet, 

we may say 

a wooden house, a truthful man, 

an Irish emigrant, a suburban residence, 

, a biped animal, 

and so on. "^ ' 

The prepositional phrase, when it thus does the duty of 
an adjective in qualifying a noun, is called a prepositional 
adjective phrase, or, briefly, an adjective-phrase. 

Such a phrase may be used in all the various constructions 
in which an adjective is used : thus, as predicate, simple or 
objective : 

his house is in the city; he seemed out of humor; 

they danced themselves out of breath ; 
with a noun used absolutely : 

their minds at ease, they departed. 
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402. On the other hand, if the word to which the noun 
or pronoun is attached by the preposition is a verb or 
adjective or adverb, the value of the phrase is that of an 
adverb, and it is called an adverb-phrask 

Here, also, we may often substitute for the adverb-phrase a 
simple adverb. Thus, for 

it burned to the ground, it mounted in the air, 

he spolce with anger, 

we may say 

it burned down, it mounted aloft, 

he spolce angrily. 

In fact, we may readily substitute for almost any adverb an 
adverbial phiase, made up of preposition and noun, often with 
an adjective qualifying the noun : thus, 

there is in that place ; now is at this time ; 

hastily, is with haste, or in a hasty manner; 

and so on. 

Many prepositional adverb-phrases have assumed snch a stereotyped form 
that the words are hardly to be taken apart and parsed separately : thus, for 
example, 

on iMard, on fire, at hand, cut of doors, on the whole, fbr iho present ; 
and we saw above (315) that such phrases are sometimes made of a preposition 
and adjective : as, 

in vain, fbr long, at present; 

and also (313 f ), that many adverbs are formed by fusing together the words of 
such phrases : as, 

» abreatt, afire, anew, abroad, betidet, below, outdoors, befbrohand, to-day, 

overl>oard. 

403. We have already seen (322) that an adverb-phrase, like an adverb, 
sometimes takes the place of a noun as object of a preposition : for example, 

he went from here, he eame from beyond the sea. 

404. We have, then, the following rules as to the use of 
prepositions : 

XVI. A preposition forms with its object either an adjeetitfe^ 
phrase, qualifying a noun, or an iMd>ver1hphraae, gna-Hfytwig 
a Terb or adjective or adverb. 
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XVII. The object of a preposition (If a noun or pronoim) is 
in the objective case. 

[See Exercise XX., at the end of the chapter.] 

405. We have now gone through with the parts of 
speech which combine with one another to form simple 
sentences, and have noticed the ways in which their com- 
binations are made. 

In these ways, the necessary elements of the sentence, 
the bare subject and predicate, aie extended and filled up 
so as to express a thought in a more complete and detailed 
manner. 

406. We may sum up the processes of combination as 
follows (in these statements, for brevity's sake, we treat the 
pronoun as included along with the noun) : 

a. The original elements of the sentence are the subject- 
noun and the verb. 

b. The meaning of the verb may be filled out by an 
object-noun ; also, by a predicate adjective or noun (quali- 
fying either the subject or the object) ; or it may be modi- 
fied by an adverb. 

c. A noun in any construction in the sentence may be 
qualified by an adjective ; an adjective, by an adverb ; an 
adverb, by another adverb. 

d. A noun may be mac(e to qualify another noun, adjec- 
tively, by being put in the possessive case, or by being 
joined to the other noun by a preposition ; it may be made 
to qualify a verb or adjective or adverb, adverbially, some- 
times in the objective case simply, but usually by means 
of a preposition. 

The " absolute " constrnction (395) of a noun with an appositive adjunct is 
here left unnoticed, as being less common, and apart from the ordinary pro- 
cesses of sentence-making. Also, the compounding of the various elements of 
a sentence by means of conjunctions (327), because this is a kind of mbbrefHa' 
Hon, and will be treated of in a later place (Chapter XVII. ). 
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407. The words and phrases thus added to the subject- 
noun, or bare subject, and to the verb, or bare predicate, 
are, in either case, called its quaufiebs, or modifiebs, or 
ADJUNCTS ; or, collectively, its complement. And the bare 
subject or predicate along with its adjuncts or modifiers is 
called the complete subject or predicate. 

Some prefer to 8i>eak of the subject as " extended " or " enlarged," and of 
the predicate as ** completed," by the additions made to each respectively ; and 
hence, to call the whole subject the " enlarged " or " extended " subject, and to 
call only the predicate " completed " or " complete " ; but the distinction is 
not of consequence enough to be worth making. 

408. A SIMPLE SENTENCE is One which is made up of one 
subject and of one predicate, however many words either 
of them may contain. 

409. In the ways described above, the simple sentence 
is, in theory, capable of being drawn out and filled up to 
any extent — made a whole page long, for instance. But, 
in practice, the length of a sentence is kept within limits 
by the fear of becoming awkward and lumbering, or even 
unintelligible. We put what we have to say, by preference, 
into a series of briefer sentences, separate statements. And 
the relation of these separate statements to one another we 
often determine by means of connecting words. 

410. The connecting words which determine the relation, of 
sentences to one another are the conjunctions and the relative or 
conjunctive pronouns and pronominal adjectives. These bind 
together simple sentences more or less completely into a whole. 
Combinations of simple sentences made in this way are called 
compound and complex sentences : and we have next to take up 
and explain such sentences. 
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EXERCISES FOR PRACTICE 

IN THB CONBTBUCTIONS INVOLVED IN THE SIMPLE 8ENTENCB. 

The simpler and more common oonrtmctioDs have in general had iUnatration 
enough, in the ezercises to the preceding chapters. The exercises that follow 
are meant especially to show the rarer and more exceptional combinations 
which are treated of in this chapter. 

XTTT. Impersonali Collective, and Compound Subjects: 
§ 348. 

It dftwns; will it never be day? 
How fiur is it, my lord, to Berkley now 7 

Nearly one half of the inhabitants were assembled, and nearly 
the other half were engaged in a more peacefol duty. 
The army of the queen mean to besiege us. 
T was Pentecost, the feast of gladness. 
Havoc and spoil and ruin are my gain. 
The world has all its eyes on Cato's son. 
But by the yellow Tiber was tumult and affiright. 
And now the foe their covert quit. 
It was. the deep mid-noon. * 

The liberality and gratitude of the Normans were remarkable. 
My quarrel and the FiTiglish queen's are one. 
A land where Nature, Freedom, Art smile hand in hand. 
The weary crew their vessel kept. 

XIV. Predicate Noun and Adjective; Adverbial Predi- 
cate: §§ 350-7. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 

All looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. 

Man became a living soul. 

The time turns torment, when man turns a fooL 

The judicious are always a minority. 

With him lay dead both hope and pride. 

How come you thus estranged? 

This act shows terrible and grim. 

Open fly the infernal doora 

Men may live fools, but fooils they cannot die. 

The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 

James was declared a mortal and bloody enemy, a tyrant, a mur- 
derer, and a usurper. 

The temptation had proved irresistible. 
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Thai Louis who was styled the fjEither of his people. 

How remarkably heavy it is I it feels heavier than osnaL 

Some are bom great. 

A French king was brought prisoner to London. 

Now I have found him; and thou art he. 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 
The work of each immortal bard appears 
The single wonder of a thousand years. 

She would make a better heroine than Cleli& 

The fiend lies stretched out, huge in length. 

She stood silent, as the heralds pressed her hand. 

The fog came pouring in at every chink and keyhole. 

His silence will sit drooping. 

My wedding-bell rings merry in my ear. 

XV. Objects of the Verb ; Objective Predicate : §§ 358-71. 

The objective predicate word may be described as qualifying (or, 
if a noun, as relating to and describing) such and such a noun or 
pronoun, as objective predicate, bfeing brought into connection with it 
by such and such a verb, of which it (the noun or pronoun) is the 
direct object. 

Ill leave my son my virtuous deeds behind. 

Now call me the chief of the harem-guard. 

He wrought the castle much annoy. 

I mean you no harm. 

He gives his parents no tremulous anxiety. 

An inauspicious office is enjoined thee. 

We could raise you five hundred soldiers. 

Ask me no questions, and 111 tell you no fibs. 
Grant me still a friend in my retreat. 
Whom I may whisper, " Solitude is sweet I " 
Merry elves, their morrice pacing, 
Trip it deft and merrily. 

She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies. 

We can walk it perfectly well; we want no coach to carry us 
now. 

The gale had sighed itself to rest. 

He sighed a sigh, and prayed a prayer. 
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Death grinned horrible a ghastly smile. 

We will kiss sweet kisses. 

From them I go this uncouth errand sole. 

Cradles rock us nearer to the tomb. 

Perseverance keeps honor bright. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves. 

He hides his own offences, and strips others' bare. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

You think him humble ; Grod accounts him proud. 

The shower has left the myrtles and the violet-bank so fresh. 

Sooner shall they drink the ocean dry. 

I warrant him a warrior tried. 

I must not see thee Osman's bride. 

Heaven's blest beam turns vinegar more sour. 

They found the language a barbarous jargon. 

Even silent night proclaims my soul immortal. 

Attention held them mute. 

XYI. Attributive and Apposltlve Adjective and Noun: 
§§ 372-9. 

We may describe the appositive noun as in apposition with such 
and such a noun (or pronoun), being added to it in order further to 
designate the same thing ; and the appositive adjective in a similar 
manner. 
History is philosophy teaching by examples. 
Without the assistance of these works, indeed, a revolution 
could have taken place — a revolution productive of much good 
and much evil ; tremendous but short-lived evil ; dearly purchased 
but durable good. 
Learning, that cobweb of the brain. 

Ardent and intrepid on the field of battle, Monmouth was every- 
where else effeminate and irresolute. 
I found the urchin Cupid sleeping. 
On him, their second Providence, they hung. 
Sister Livy is married to fsurmer Williams. 
They sang Darius, good and great, 

By too severe a fate 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood. 
Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, and dies. 
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Amasedy conftised, lie fbnnd his power expired. 
Now the herald lark left his ground nest. 

The daughter of a hundred eark, 
You are not one to be desired. 
Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dandng from the East. 
They all, with one consent, began to make excuse. 
Enthusiastically attached to the name of liberty, these historians 
troubled themselves little about its definition. 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 

Volumed, and vast, and rolling tax, 
The cloud enveloped Scotland'3 war. 
Raw in fields, the rude militia swarms ; 
Mouths without hands, maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a chaise, in war a weak defence; 
Stout, once a month they march, a blustering band, 
And ever, but in times of need, at hand. 

XVil. Adverbs: §§380 7 a 

The ordinary constrnctions of the adverb have been abundantly exemplified 
in the ezerdses already given. 

But dose around the body no cries were heard. 
The mighty wreck lay right athwart the stream. 
Here was the chair of state, having directly over it a rich 
canopy. 
The price of a virtuous woman is far above rubies. 
He is above, sir, changing his dress. 
The feast was over in Branksome tower. 
His fjBither left him well off. 
My son is either married, or going to be so. 
I have forgot my part, and I am out. 
His right arm is bare; 
So is the blade of his scimitar. 

Out steps, with cautious foot and slow. 

And quick, keen glances to and fro, 

The outlaw. 
I pray thee by the gods above. 
On my way hither, I saw her come forth. 
Tarry till his return home. 
It is the signal of our friends within. 
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My tongae cannot impart 

Mj almost dnrnkenness of heart. 

Onr then dictator saw him fight. 

Use a little wine for thine often infirmities. 

XYIIL Possessive Case and Possessives: §§ 384-9. 

The earth is the Lord's. 

Thon art freedom's now, and fame's. 

That is madam Lucy, my master's mistress's maid. 

I dont choose a hornet's nest about my ears. 

The lieutenant's last day's march is over. 

The power which brought you here hath made yon mine. 
Five times outlawed had he been, 
By England's king and Scotland's queen. 

I knew myself only as his, his daughter, his the mighty. 

My life is my foe's debt. 

Winter's rude tempests are gathering now. 

Shall Rome stand under one man's awe? 

His beard was of several days^ growth. 

Do not name Silvia thine. 

The blind old man of Scio's rocky isle. 

Man's life is cheap as beast's. 

I will lis{en to your song, 
Soft as the soft complaining nightingale's. 

I was taken to a new toy of his and the squire's, which 'he 
termed the falconry. 

Letters came hist night to a dear friend of the good duke of 
York's. 

This toil of ours should be a work of thine. 

XIX. Adverbial Objective and Nominative Absolute: 
§§ 390-7. 

The following sentence will furaish examples of parsing : 
he I waited an hour, staff in hand. 

In this sentence, the nouns hour and staff are to be described as 
hitherto, in regard to hind and form; and their construction is to be 
defined in some such way as this : hour is an adverbial objective, 
added to the verb waited to point out how long the waiting was ; 
staff is in the nominative absolute, being used along with its adjunct 
In hand to express a circumstance accompanying the act of waiting 
— as if it were " he waited vnth a staff in his hand." 
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Cowards die many times before their deaths. 

The duke will not draw back a single inch. 

His hoary head conspicuous many a league. 

Ill make you ogle her all day. 

Thus have I been twenty years in thy house. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

Tenderly her blue eyes glistened long time ago. 

This day will I begin to magnify thee. 

Five times every year he was to be exposed in the pillory. 

Something wicked this way comes. 

Seamen, with the self-same gale, 
Will several different courses saiL 

I was bom 
Not three hours' travel fh>m this very place. 
One mom, a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate. 

From mom 
Till noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer's day. 
The last impossible, he fears the first. 
The rest must perish, their great leader slain. 

He lefb my side, 
A summer bloom on his fair cheeks, a smile 
Parting his innocent lips. 

There she stands. 
An empty urn within her withered hands. 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
The foe and the stranger will tread o'er his head, 
And we fiur away on the billow* 

Fast as shaft can fly, 
Blood-shot his eye, his nostrils spread. 
The loose rein dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Marmion's steed rushed by. 
All loose her negligent attire. 

All loose her golden hair, 
Hung Margaret o'er her slaughtered sire. 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
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The mffian who, with ghostly glide, 
Dagger in hand, Bteals close to your bedside. 

XX. Prepositional Phrases: §§398-404. 

How to parse the preposition and its object as separate words has 
been already abundantly illustrated in previous exercises. The defi- 
nition of the two together as a phrase has\ now to be added ; and 
the construction of the phrase is to be stated, in the same manner as 
that of the simple part of speech to which the phrase is equivalent. 

A few additional examples for practice are given here. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder. 
Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument^ the souL 
There was shedding of blood and rending of hair. 
Why to frenzy fly for refuge from the blessings we possess? 
These are suggestions of a mind at ease. 
That is all the difference between them. 

All the triumphs of truth and genius over prejudice and power, 
in every counti^ and in every age, have been the triumphs of 
Athens. 

By an exclusive attention to one class of phenomena, by an 
exdusiye taste for one species of excellence, the human intellect 
was stunted. 
We take no note of time, but from its loss. 

We ne'er can reach the inward man, 
Or inward woman, from without. 
The time twixt six and now 
Must by us both be spent most precioasly. 
Shriller shrieks now mingling come 
From within the plundered dome. 
Till then, in blood by noble Percy lie. 
Other ways exist besides through me. 

I chanced upon the prettiest oddest &ntastical thing of a 
dream the other night. 
She shall be our messenger to this paltry knight. 
The gale had sighed itself to rest. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

411. We saw in the last chapter how a sentence, while 
still remaining simple, could be filled np and made more 
completely expressive of a thought by expanding its sub- 
ject or its predicate, or both — that is, by adding to them a 
variety of modifying words or phrases, according to certain 
regular methods of combination. 

412. But there are also ways by which we put together 
simple sentences, each having its own subject and predicate, 
and make of them a kind of whole, a longer and more 
intricate sentence. If we say, for example, 

they 8pok(9 and we listened; they spoke but we listened; 

they spoice while we listened; we listened while they spoke; 

we listened to what they spoke; 

there are in each case two subject-pronouns, they and we, 
and each of these has its own predicate-verb, spoke and 
listened. The assertions or statements are therefore two. 
But we have used between them certain connecting words, 
which so unite them that they may be looked upon as 
after all forming only one sentence. 

A sentence thus composed is no longer H/mple; it is 
either compound or complex (or both together). And 
we have in this chapter to see what such sentences are, 
and how they are made. 

413. As (409) we do not like to make a simple sentence 
too long and intricate, so, on the other hand, we do not like 
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to make our simple sentences too bare, or to limit ourselves 
to simple sentences. To say 

they spoke: we listened, 
might, with the help of circumstances, be understood to 
mean the same with any of those sentences given in the 
preceding paragraph, the mind inferring each time what 
the relation was between the two acts. We join them 
together with connectives, partly in order to make the 
relation more plainly and surely understood, partly because 
a succession of bare phrases would sound to us jerky and 
ungraceful 

414. We could, if we chose, put aU that we have to say into 
little separate sentences. 

Thus, for example : 

I awoke one day. It was last week. It was six o'clock. I got 
up at once. I dressed myself. The sun was up. it was hidden 
by clouds. The morning was not very light. I walked into the 
garden. The grass was still wet. The bushes were still wet. 
The dew lay upon them. I saw a bird. The bird lay on the 
ground. It could not fly. It was wounded. Some one had hit 
It with a stone. I picked the bird up. i brought it into the 
house, i put it into a cage. I fed it. I tended it. it got well. 
i released it. It flew away. 

The connection of all this is clear enough, though there are no 
connecting words to point it out. But it sounds very badly. 
No one writes or talks in that way — unless sometimes for very 
young children, who have not yet grown familiar enough with 
language to make or to understand longer combinations of words. 
For the use of people in general, we work it into better shape 
by combining the little sentences with connectives ; by their 
aid, also, getting rid of unnecessary repetitions. For example : 

1 awoke at six o'clock one day last week, and at once got up 
and dressed myself. The morning was not very light; for, though 
the sun was up, it was hidden by clouds. As i walked out into 
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the garden, where the grass and bushes were still wet with the 
dew that lay upon them, I saw a bird lying on the ground. It 
oould not fly, because some one had wounded it with a stone. 
I picked the bird up and brought it into the house, put it into a 
cage, and fed and tended it until it got well ; when I released 
it, and it flew away. 

[See Exercise XXL, at the end of the chapter.] 

415. The connecting words which bind sentences to- 
gether into one are the conjunctions, and the relative pro- 
nouns (174 etc.) and relative pronominal adjectives (210), 
which are also called " conjunctive " (176, end), because 
they thus do the duty of conjunctions. 

A sentence which is joined with other sentences to make 
a larger sentence is called a clause. 

A danse is like a phrase (280) in being a combination of words that often 
(423) performs the office of a single word, a part of speech ; but it differs in 
containing a subject and a predicate, and so being really a sentence by itself. 

416. The combination of clauses into sentences is of 
two degrees, one closer and the other less close. In the 
latter case, the clauses are put side by side and loosely tied 
together, as it were, each keeping its own value as an inde- 
pendent assertion ; in the former case, one clause is made a 
part or member of another, or becomes d^endent on it. 

A few examples will make this distinction clearer. 

417. If we say, for example, 

I awoke, and I got up at once ; 

the sun was up, but it was hidden by clouds; 

the bird was shot, or some one had strucic it; 

it was daric, for the sun was hidden ; 
each little sentence or claase, though joined on to another, has 
the value of a separate assertion in the larger sentence. 

Such clauses are called independent (or principal : that 
\ ' of first rank •). 
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With lelation to one another, again, they are called co- 
ordinate : that is, ' of equal order or rank.' 

418. The conjunctions which join clauses in this way, 
leaving to each its own original character, not making 
either dependent on the other, are called (328 etc.) the 
cO'^yrdincMng coi^functians, 

419. A sentence which is made up (like those above, 
417) of two or more independent clauses is called a com- 
pound sentenca 

But two or more independent clauses may be so connected in sense as to be 

regarded as pai'ts of one sentence, even though they are not joined by cox^'unc- 

tions : thus, 

I cannot go; my time it not up. 

And, on the other hand, we often put a simple connective, especially and or 

but, at the beginning of a separate sentence, or even of a paragraph, to point 

out in a general way its relation to what precedes. Thus there is no absolute 

distinction between the sentence and the clause. 

[See Exercise XXII., at the end of the chapter.] 

420. If, on the other hand, we say 

when I awoke, I got up, 

the combination is of another kind. Here the only real 
assertion is that I got up ; the clause when I awoke is 
a definition of the time of my getting up ; it means the 
same as the adverb-phrase on waking ; it is used as if it 
were an adverb of time qualifying the verb got up. 
If, again, we say 

it could not fly because it was wounded, 
the second clause has here also the value of an adverb 
qualifying could not fly, like the adverb-phrase on ac- 
count of its wound. 

421. Yet again, if we say 

the bird which I saw could not fly, 
the only assertion is that the bird could not fly ; the 
clause which I saw does nothing more than define or 
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describe the bird, just as an adjective would do. It has 
the value, therefore, of an adjective, and can easily be 
turned into an adjective form : thus, 

the bird seen by me. 

Indeed, we have seen (175) that every adjectiVe qnalifying a nonn (attribu- 
tively or appositively) may be turned into such an a^ective clause : thus, 

a good man, a wkippod dog, 

are the same as 

• man who it good, a dog fhat hat boon whippod, 

and so on. 

422. Once more, if we say 

what lay there was a bird, 

the assertion is simply that a certain thing was a bird, and 

the thing is defined or named as being what lay there. 

The predicate-verb was has no other subject than what 

lay there. And these words are eqidvalent to the thing 

lying there — a noun with an adjective describing it. 

So in 

I saw that it was a bird ; 

i did not Icnow whether it was a bird ; 

the clauses that it was a bird and whether it was a bird 

define or naifiie the thing seen and the thing not known ; 
they are just as much the objects of saw and did not know 
as the bird and anything are in the sentences 

i saw the bird ; I did not know anything. 
And in 

I went up to where it lay, 

the clause where it lay is just as much the object of the 

preposition to as the house is in 

I went up to the house. 

Now all these — being subject or object of a verb, or 
object of a preposition — are constructions belonging to 
nouns; and clauses thus used have the value of nouns 
in the sentences of which they form a part 
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423. When a clause is thus made to play the part of 
a word, a single part of speech, in another clause, it is 
said to be d^endent on that other, or to be subordinated 
to it (that is, to be ' put in an inferior order or rank ' with 
reference to it) ; and it is called a dependent clause (or a 
SUBORDINATE, or an ACCESSOBY clause). 

And, according to the part it plays, a dependent clause 
is called an adverb-clause, an adjective-clause, or a 

SUBSTANTIVB-CLAUSE. ' 

Thus we have aU the principal parts of speech (not the connectiyee) repre- 
sented by clauses, except the yerb — and, of course, the pronoun, which is 
itself only a substitute for a noun. 

There can be no such thing as a yerb-clause, because a yerb has no other 
office than that of making a clause or sentence. 

A phrase like 

at regards, 
which is abbreyiated from 

to fiir at if regardt, 

may even be said to haye the value of a preposition, or preposition-phrase— 
' concerning,' or * in respect to.' 

424. A sentence which contains as one of its members 
a dependent clause is called a complex sentence : by this 
is meant that its parts are more * woven together,* made 
into one, than those of the " compound " sentenca 

[See Exercise XXIII., at the end of the chapter.] 

425. A complex sentence may also contain more than 
one dependent clause. 

These may be of different kinds, and unconnected with one 
another: thus, 
what lay there was, if I saw aright, a bird which oould not fly. 
Or, a dependent clause may have another clause dependent on 
itself, and this again another, and so on : for example, 

I went into the garden where the grass was wet with the dew 

that lay upon it; 
this is the dog that worried the cat that killed the rat that 
ate the malt that lay in the house that Jack built. 
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Or, two or more dependent clauses of the same kind may 
have the same construction in a sentence, being joined together 
hj co-ordinating conjunctions : thus, 

a bird that lay on the ground and that could not fly; 

It could not fly because it had been ahot or it had boon hit 

with a stone; 
I saw that the bird was wounded and that it could not fly. 

Dependent clauses, as well as independent ones (417), are 
called co-ordinate when thus joined, and having a like office, 
since co-ordinate simply means ' having the same rank with one 
another.' 

426. A compound sentence, moreover, may be made by 
joining together, instead of simple sentences, complex ones, 
or simple and complex ones. Such a sentence is called 

COMPOUND-COMPLEX. 

427. In these ways, sentences of very great length and 
complexity are sometimes mada In theory, there is no 
limit to the extent to which a sentence may be compounded 
and made complex by the combination of clausea But 
in practice (just as in the case of the extension of the sim- 
ple sentence : 409) a limit is set by the fear of becoming 
burdensome or unintelligibla 

In different styles of writing, and in the practice of different 
authors, the variety as regards the general simplicity or com* 
plexity of the structure of sentences is very great. 

[See Exercise XXIV., at tlie end of the chapter.] 

428. We may sum up what has been said of sentences 
otherwise than simple in the following definitions and 
rules: 

XVIII. A sentence which forms a part of a more compre- 
hensive sentence Ib called a cMause. 

XIX. A clause Is either Independent or dependent: inde- 
vendent, If It forms an assertion by Itself; d^^uOentf If 
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it enters into some other clause with the value of a part of 
speech: namely, of a noun, an adjective^ or an adverb. 

XX. Clauses are eo-ordinate if they are of the same rank 
"with one another: either as being alike independent, or as 
being alike dependent^ with the same construction. 

XXI. A sentence is eotnpoundf if made up of independent 
clauses; eomplex, if it contains a dependent clause, or more 
than one; eonipoundmeompleiB, if one or more of its inde- 
pendent clauses is complex. 

XXII. Co-ordinate clauses, whether independent or depen- 
dent, are usually joined together by co-ordinating conjunctions. 

XXIII. A dependent clause is joined to the clause (inde- 
pendent or dependent) on which it depends, or of which it 
forms a part, by a subordinating conjunction, or by^a rela- 
tive pronoun or adjective. 

XXIV. A dependent clause is named from its office in the 
sentence of which it forms a part : it is a substantive, or an 
adjective, or an adverb clause. 

XXV. A «u5stont<t7e-elatMe is one which performs the 
office of a noun : being the subject or object of a verb, the 
object of a preposition, and so on. 

XXVI. An cuUeetive-elause is one which performs the 
office of an adjective, by describing or qualifying a noun. 

XXVII. An adverJh-elause is one that performs the office 
of an adverb, by qualifying a verb, or adjective, or adverb. 

A few more detailed statements as to tlie tliree different kinds of dependent 
clauses need to be added here. 

AHJKCTiVK-CIiAITBBS* 

429. Of the dependent clauses, the adjective-clause is 
simplest in its construction. It is always the equivalent 
of an attributive or appositive adjective, and regularly and 
usually follows the noun or pronoun which it qualifies. 

430. The adjective-clause is introduced either by a rela- 
tive pronoun, or else by such a conjunction eis may also be 
called a relative adverb (313 e, 331) : namely, 

where, whence, whither, when, why. 
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Each of these last is eqniyalent to a Telative pronoun with a preposition 
goyeming it 

Thus, 

he whom thou lovest is aiok; 

the horse that bore him is blacic; 

the city where ( = in which) he lived; 

the country whence ( = from which) he came; 

the reason why ( = for which) he is here; 

the time when ( = at which) Rome was founded. 

[See Exeiciae XXV., At tlie end of the chapter.] 
ABYXBB-OI.AUSBS. 

431. An adverb-clause usually qualifies a verb; much 
less ofben^ an adjective ; and (as is also the case with simple 
adverbs : 309) an adverb rarely, except in the way of de- 
fining a degree. 

432. The adverb-clause is introduced by a great variety 
of conjimctions, and it has the same variety of meanings 
which belong to simple adverbs (311). 

Thus, we have adverb-clauses : 

a. Of place : for example, 

he lay where he fell ; 
whither I go, ye cannot come. 

b. Of time : for example, 

when I awolce, it was six o'clock ; 
malce hay while the sun shines. 
C. Of manner and degree : for example, 

he does as he likes ; 

they are better than we had expected ; 

I am as tired as ever a man was. 
d. Of cause : for example, 

he retired because he could not help it; 

cursed be I, that I did so ; 

since you say it, we believe it. 
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e. Of result or ^Pect : for example^ 

he was so weak that he fell ; 

they shouted till the woods rang. 

£ Of eondiMan and eancesHan : for example. 

If you are honest, you will be respected ; 

unless I am mistaken, it was he ; 

he could not do it, though he tried hard. 

g. Of end or purpose (" final clause ") : for example, 

he died that we might live ; 

ye shall not touch it, lest ye die. 

. This classification is not absolute : the different classes shade into one an- 
other ; the same conjunction has i, variety of offices ; and a clause which 
literally means one thing is applied to quite another purpose — as the exam- 
ples given above in part illustrate. 

433. The conjunction introducing a clause often has a eor- 
relaUve adverb, of kindred meaning, in the clause on which 
this is dependent, answering toward it much the same purpose 
as the antecedent (175) to a relative : thus, 

where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
when the heart beats no more, then the life ends; 
iff speak false, then may my father perish; 
though he slay me, yet will I trust in him; 
as I entered, so will I retire. 
And adverbs of manner and degree are apt to be followed by 
correlative conjunctions; as such and so by that; so and as by 
as; a comparative adverb — more, less, and the like — by than; 
the (313 e) by the. 

Out of this usage grow a number of conjunction-phrases, as so as, to thai, 
io far as, at good as, no sooner ihan, according as, and so on. 
[See Exercise XXVI. , at. the end of the chapter.] 

SUBSTAl^TiyS-CXAUSBS. 

434. The substantive-clause has a great variety of con- 
structions, corresponding with those of the noun to which 
it is equivalent 
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Thus, the substantiye-clause is used : 

a. As subject of a verb : for exainple, 

what they say is not to the point; « 

whether you go or stay is of little aocount; 
that he is already gone disappoints us. 
The frequent snbstitntion of it, as grammatical subject, for a substantive- 
clause, has been noticed above : see 163 a. 

b. As object of a verb : for example, 

I know not what I shall do; they saw that she was ill; 
we considered whether it would answer; 

he showed me where he had put it. 
C. As predicate noun : for example, 

he is precisely what he seems ; 

my home is wherever I am happy. 

d. In apposition : for example, 

the fact that it was done by him is apparent; 

his letter is to the purport that he will soon arrive. 

e. As object of a preposition : for example, 

he traded with what capital he had; 
you err in that you thinic so; 
she is doing well, except that she cannot sleep. 
£ A substantive-clause introd^iced by that (or, rarely, lest) is 
also often added directly to a verb or adjective or noun, where 
a noun would require a preposition to be used as connective : for 
example, 

they insisted that we should stay; 

we cherish the hope that he will return; 
there is no need that she be present; 
we are quite sorry that it is so ; 
he was afraid lest he should fall. 
while we should say 

insisted on his staying; hope of his return; 

need of her presence; sorry for its being so; 

and so with the rest. 
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This constraction is most analogous with that of the ad^ 

verbial otjecHve (390 etc.), or noun made adjunct to some 

other word without any sign of the relation between them 

being expressed. 

Another similar case, of a substantlTe-daiue used adTerbiaUy wiUioat a prepo- 
sition, is seen in such sentences as 

whoever may tay if, I shall not believe H; 
in whatever state I ani| I am always oentent* 

The complete ezprestrion, namely, is 

whatever state I am in, I am always oontent with; 
or, analyzing the indefinite compomid relatiye into antecedent and relative, 
oontent with any state in which I am. 
Then, putting a pronoun correkUive to the dependent clause in the independent 
clause (433), we have, 

in whatever state I am, I am always oontent with It; 

and the omission of the adverbrphrase with it gives the form as first stated. 
In like manner, 

however he may straggle, he oannot eseape, 
wherever he may be, he will be happy, 
are equivalent to 

he oannot esoape by any way in whioh he may straggle; 
he will be happy i n any plaoe In whioh he may be ; 

with the connectives by and in imexpressed. 

On the other hand, not a few words which were formerly prepositioDS govern* 
ing substantive clauses introduced by that have now come to be used, generally 
or always, directly as conjunctions (compare 331), by the omission of that: for 
example, 

after he had gone; until he shall arrive; 

exeept he oonfns it; 
while we may also say, 

after that he had gone, 
and so on. 

435. The words which introduce a substantive clause are 
especially these: 

a. The compound relative (181) pronouns and pronominal 
adjectives, with their corresponding adverbs : namely, 

who (whose, whom), what, which; 
when, where, whenoe, whither, why, how; 
whoever, whosoever, whenever, eta 
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When used with a simple Telative meaning, all these words introduce a^jec- 
tiye or adverb-clauses ; but, by including also the *' antecedent " of their rela- 
tiye part, they become equiyalent to 

the person who, the thing which, 

the place in or from or to which, 

the time at which, tho reason fbr which, 

and so on : that is, they imply a substantiTe word aloiig with an adjective or 

adverbial adjunct For example : 

I heard what he said; I haow why he said it; 

are the same as 

I heard the thing which he said; 

I know the reason for which he said it. 

b. The conjunction whether, expressing a doubt or alterna- 
tive. If is sometimes^ but less properly^ used instead of it : 

thus, 

I know not if it be so. 

(X The conjunction that is (as the examples given above 

abundantly show) very common indeed as introducing sub- 

8tantive-clauses> in many different constructions. Lest, which 

has nearly the value of its negative, that not, is much less £ce- 

quent. 

[See Exercise XXVU, at the end of the chapter.] 

436. In clauses of all kinds, the connective that, whether 
relative pronoun or conjunction, is very often omitted : thus, 

it is strange they do not come; we saw he was there; 

that is the reason I do not iilce him; I am sure it is so; 

here is the booic you were loolcing for; 

he came the moment he heard it. 

We have seen above (434^ end) that, by the omission of that, woi^is formerly 
prepositions have talcen on the character of conjunctions ; the same tiling is 
sometimes tme of other parts of speech : for example, 

BOW he is here, the rest will soon follow; 
once a beginning it made, the work it half done; 
you thall have it, provided it pleases yoa; 
in case we are beaten, we shall retire. 

437. A relative word is not seldom used as a means of attach- 
ing something additional to a sentence^ having neady the value 
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of and with a personal or demonstiatiTe pionoim or adyerb : 
thiiSy 

I gave him eome broad, whioh he ate; 

they passed the cup to the stranger, who drank heartily; 

she carried it to the closet, where she stored it away. 

Here which he ate is eqoiyalent to and he ate it; and so 

in the other cases. 

In this Tose, wliicli sometimes has for its antecedent a danse instead of a 
word: thus, 

h« did not oomo, whioh I greatly rogroi 

DSee EzerciBe XXVIIL, at the end of the chapter.] 



EXERCISES FOR PRACTICE 

tN COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

XXL Combination and Separation of Sentences: 
§§ 412-4. 

It is extremely nseful for a class to be practised in taking apart componnd 
and complex sentences into the separate simple statements of which they are 
made up, and in pntting together Simple statements into combined forms — and 
this, not with any reference to defining the grammatical character of the sen- 
tences, but simply to show the different shape which may be given in expression 
to what is substantially the same thing, and to impart a sense of the variety of 
style in composition. Material for snch practice may be found abundantly in 
any work that the class are using ; or it may be selected by the teacher ; or it 
may be made up by pupils or teacher. 

A few examples are added here : 

Separate statement : 
The boy had been called. He came at once. 

Combined statement : 

1. The boy had been called, and came at once. 

2. The boj, when he had been called, came at onoe, 
SL The boy who had been called came at once. 
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Separate statement : 

A frog had seen an ox. Slie wanted to make herself as big as 
he. She attempted it. She burst asunder. 

Combined statement : 

1. A frog had seen an ox, and wanted to make herself as big 
as he ; but when she attempted it, she burst asunder. 

2. A frog that had seen an ox, and wanted to make herself 
as big as he, burst asunder when she attempted it. 

3. When this frog burst asunder, she was wishing and attempt- 
ing to make herself as big as an ox which she had seen. 

4. Because a frog, when she had seen an ox, wanted to make 
herself as big as he, and attempted it, she burst asunder. 

6. It is said that a frog, having seen an ox, wanted to make 
herself as big as he, and burst asunder in the attempt. 

Separate statement, for various 'combination : 

A crow stole a piece of cheese. It had lain in a cottage-win- 
dow. She had discovered it there. She flew into a tree. The 
cheese was in her beak. A fox observed this. He came near. 
He sat under the tree. He began to praise the crow. He said 
this. " Your feathers are of a lovely color. I never saw any so 
beautiful This is true. Tou have a fine shape. Your air is 
quite elegant. I never heard your voice. It must be sweet. I 
am sure of it. A melodious voice always goes along with such 
beauty. In that case no other bird can compare with you.'' The 
crow was delighted. She wriggled about on the branch. She 
put on graceM airs. She thought : ** My voice is as fine as my 
feathers. I will show this to the fox.'' She opened her mouth. 
She was going to sing. The cheese dropped. The fox was 
watching for this. He caught the cheese. It had not yet 
touched the ground. He ran off with it to his hole. His &mily 
were there. They all ate it together. He told them the story. 
They laughed at the crow's silly vanity. 

Combined statement, for separation and re-combination : 

After a shepherd-boy, who kept his sheep upon a common 
where there was a dangerous wood hard by, and who was a 
mischief-loving fellow, had three or four tiines cried out " Wolf I - 
wolf ! " when there was no wolf coming, and so had cheated the 
husbandmen of the neighborhood, who would quit their work 
and run to help him, they all grew so distrustfril of him that 
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once, when a wolf actnallj came and attacked him, they wonld 
not listen to his cries, bat stayed quietly in their fields and 
gardens, till the flock was scattered and destroyed and the boy 
was torn to pieces, while he lamented his own foUy, and ex- 
claimed with his last breath that he who tells lies is only jnrtly 
treated if he is not believed when he speaks the trath* 

XXTT. Compound Sentenoes: Independent Co-ordinate 

Ciaueee: §§415-9. 

How to arnmge such clauses, when written, so as best to IDustrate their rela- 
tion, was shown in c<^ection with Exercise V. (p. 22). For example : 

KnowledM I puffMb up, 
but 
charity I edillath. 

A little weeping wonld ease my heart ; 

Bnt in their briny bed 

My tears mnst stop, for every drop 

Hinders needle and thread. 

The mellow year is hasting to its dose. 

The little birds have almost sung their last ; 

Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast. 

The dew was fisJling &st ; the stars began to blink ; 

I heard a voice ; it cried : Drink, pretty creature, drink I 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

igid we spake not a word of sorrow ; 

Bnt we silently gased on the &ce of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

Now singiEi the woodland loud and long; 

The distance takes a lovelier hne ; 

And, drowned in yonder living bine. 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 

The. cock is crowing; the stream is flowing; 

The small birds twitter ; the lake doth glitter; 

The green field sleeps in the snn. 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 

And at every gust the dead leaves &1L 

The people are like the sea, and orators are like the wind. 

A fool speaks all his mind, but a wise man reserves something 

for hereafter. 

The king must win, or he must forfeit his orown forever. 
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This \b not my &alt ; it is my destin j. 

You shall not die ; France needs you. 

Faithftal are the wounds of a Mend, bat the kisses of an enemy 
are deoeitfoL 

This casket India's glowing gems nnlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

XXTTT. Complex Sentences (with one dependent clause): f § 420-4. 

The clauses may be arranged, when written out, in the general manner 
already shown (Exercises Y., X., pp. 22, 80, 81). But a dependent clause that 
belongs to and qnalifies an individual word should be attached by its connective 
to that word. A substantive clause cannot always be conveniently treated in 
this way ; it may be arranged instead in two Hues, with tiie oonnectiTe above. 
Examples are : 



We I hear the f clock We 1 hear « 

Ithaf I folb the hour. at 

ii i foils ike koar. 

That I ii oerlaiB. I I do not know whetker 

it I kat tolled | it I kas 

He had a fever when he was in Spain. 

Fools rash in where angels fear to tread. 

Freely we serve, because we fireely love. 

Although we seldom followed advice, we were all ready enough 
to ask it. 
. If I were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. 

Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is counted wise. 

If the hill will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the 
hill. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

The Danube to the Severn gave 

The darkened heart that beat no more. 

They ne'er pardon who have done the wrong. 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

The evU that men do lives after them. 

He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 

Whatever is, is right. 

That you have wronged me appears in this. 

All that I dread is leaving you behind. 

Further examples, in greater abundance and variety, are given in Exercises 
XXV. -XXVIL, below. 
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XXIV. Complex Sentences (with more than one dependent clause); 
Compound-complex Sentences: §§ 425-7. 

It is possible to arrange aU the clauses of an intricate sentence in sach a way 
as to show their relations to one another ; but the process becomes a burden- 
some one, and hard to carry out, when the sentence is protracted and involved 
— and especially if, as is very often the case, incomplete and abbreviated clauses 
(Chapter XVII.) are mingled with the others. If practice enough is given to 
impress clearly the modes of sentence-combination, nothing further is neces- 
sary ; those cases may well be passed over, or written out in parts instead of as 
a whole, where a different treatment would be more confusing and embaiTassing 
than helpful. 

An example of more intricate combination is the following : 

It was also trae that the Earl of Lauderdale, who, both from 
his high talents and from the long imprisonment which he had 
sustained ever since the battle of Worcester, had a peculiar title 
to be consulted on Scottish affairs, strongly advised the king that 
he should suffer his northern subjects to retain possession of their 
darling form of worship. 



X 



It was also true 

that 
the ^Earl of Lauderdale | sfcroogly adviaed the king 

that 
he I should suffer hia northeni etc. 
^who I bad both firom his high talents 

and from the long imprisomnent ) a peculiar title to be etc. 



}: 



he I had sustained which f ever since the battle eta 

. The Lord shall send upon thee cursing, until thou be destroyed, 
and until thou perish quickly. 

We miss those hideous forms which make so striking a part of 
the description, and which Salvator Bosa would have loved to 
draw. 

When £uth is tost, when honor dies, the man is dead. 

He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regard- 
eth the clouds shall not reap. 

If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself; but if thou 
scomest, thou alone shalt bear it. 

The very insects, as they sipped the dew that gemmed the ten- 
der grass of the meadows, joined in the joyous bridal song. 

When they came to countries where the inhabitants were cow- 
ardly, they took possession of the land. 

Events which, if they ever happened, happened in ages and 
nations so remote that the particulars never could have been 
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known to him, an reUted with the greatest niinoteneaB of de- 
taiL 

We cannot peroelTe that the stadj of grammar makea the 
■mallest diiferenoe in the speech of people who have always lived 
in good sodetj. 
When the fit was on him, I did mark how he did shake. 
We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
How the foe and the stranger would tread o^er his head. 

And what delights can eqnal those 
That stir the spirit's inward deeps. 
When one that loves, bat knows not, reaps 

A truth firom one that loves and knows. 
While we breathe beneath the son. 
The world, which credits what is done. 

Is cold to all that might have been« 
Yon all did see that, on the Lnpercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 
Which he did thrice retaae. 

Much pleased was he to find 
That, though on pleasure she was beni^ 
She had a frugal mind. 

XXY. Adjective-clauses: f§ 429-30. 

He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to fortune. 

I tell you that which ye yourselves do know. 

That life is long which answers life's great end. 

He is the freeman, whom the truth makes free. 

Those that think must govern those that toiL 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows. 
It is the hour when lovers' vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word. 

I am near to the place where they should meet. 

I have shook off the regal thoughts wherewith I reigned* 

We came unto the land whither thou sentest us. 

The reason why the seven stars are no more than seven is a 
pretty reason. 

That fearful moment when he left the cave^ thy heart grew 
chilL 

They never fiul who die in a just cause. 
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A Iiistoiy in which every particular incident may be tme may 
on the whole be &lse. 
His praise is lost who stays till all commend. 

For those that fly may fight again. 
Which he can never do that's slain. 

That was he without whose life I had not been. 

Thou shin'st in every tear that I do weep. 

He had done that which could never be forgiven. 

He may thank you for all that hath happened. 

I would hear the voice which was my music. 

A people whom I have not known shall serve me. 

XXVI. Adverb-Clauses : §§ 431 - 3. 

Mammon wins his way where seraphs might despair. 
Whither thou goest I will go; and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge. 

Wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together. 

The blood will follow where the knife is driven ; 
The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear. 
Hell trembled as he strode. 
I must pause till it come back to me. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes a^ when it stands. 

When I was young, I thought of nothing else but pleasure. 

Pride may be pampered, while the flesh grows lean. 

'T is full ten months since I did see him last. 

I felt that he was present, ere my eye told it me. 

Now that their distress was over, they forgot that he had 
returned to them. 

In Britain, the conquered race became as barbarous^ the con- 
querors were. 

Death itself is not so painful as is this sudden horror and sur- 
prise. 

So much has passed between us as must make me bold, her 
fearful. 

His misery was such that none of the bystanders could refrain 
from weeping. 

Since my country calls me, I obey. 

Freely we serve, because we freely love. 
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Ye know the heart of a stranger, aeeiiig ye were strangeni in 
the land of Egypt. 

That IB strange, considering he is yonr next neighbor. 

He gased so long that both his eyes were dazzled. 

The pains are no sooner over than they are forgotten. 

Scarce had he mounted, ere the Pappenheimers broke through 
the lines. 

If yon have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

So Mahomet and the mountain meet, it is no matter which 
moves to the other. 

What 's a tall man unless he fight ? 

Although the wound soon healed again, 
Yet, as he ran, he yelled, for pain. 

I came, that Marco might not come. 

Ye shall not eat of it, lest ye die. 

Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 

I will run as far as Gk)d has any ground. ' 

A3 heroes think, so thought the Bruce. 

The earlier you rise, the better your nerves will bear study. 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. 

All hast thou spoken as my thoughts are. 

Other harvest here than that which peasant's scythe demands 
was gathered in. 

AJl the more it seeks to hide itself, the bigger bulk it shows. 
Thou knowest how her image haunted me 
Long after we returned to Alcala. 

XXVn. Substantive-clauses: §§434-5. 

What reason weaves by passion is undone. 

Who cheapens life abates the fear of death. 

The triumph of my soul is that I am. 

What followed was in perfect harmony with the beginning. 

How he dkn is doubtful ; that he never will is sure. 

Who builds a church to God, and not to fiune^ 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 

They will admit that he was a great poet, but they will deny 
that he was a great man. 

That there should have been such a likeness is not strange. 

He hath heard that men of few words are the best men. 

You have heard if I fought bravely. 

Why me the stem usurper spared, I knew not. 
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I have often been told by mj Mends that I was zather too 
modest. 
He little knew how much he wronged her. 
I never was what is popnlaxly called snperstitioas. 
They made a bargain that they would never forsake each other. 
You said nothing of how I might be dungeoned for a madman. 
The theatre affords the most appropriate example of what I 
mean. 
I have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent blood. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

Still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

Persuasion in me grew that I was heard with &vor. 

I am not so cerUun that these much-decried children have been 
dunces. 

I dont care a jot whether you are a prince. 

We know that nations may be miserable amid victories. 

The heart distrusting asks if this be joy. 

It is to you, good people, that I speak. 

See what a rent the envious Casca made. 

I feared lest it might auger thee. 

Whence thou retum'st and whither went'st, I knew. 

They have no sense of why they sing. 

They were but too ready to believe that whoever had incurred 
his displeasure had deserved it. 

Whatever this world produces, it absorbs. 

Thou canst make conquest of whatever seems highest. 
Howe'er deserved her doom might be, 
Her treachery was fidth to me. 

Whatever he be, t was not what he had been. 

Where'er I roam, whatever realms I see, 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee. 

X-2LV111. Oml88lon of that; dependent clauses of addi* 
tlon; §§ 436-7. 
Thou see'st I am calm. 
No wonder you are deaf to all I say. 
I do assure you I would offer him no less. 
The moment my business here is arranged, I most set out. 
Now I think on thee^ my hunger 's gone. 
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Take the good the gods provide thee. 

Here find that calm thou gaVst so ofb before. 

There be some sports are painfiiL 

And yon may gather garlands there 
Wonld grace a summer queen. 

I carried her to the bed, where I laid her down* 

A glass was offered to Mannering, who drank it to the health 
of the reigning prince. 

With full assent they vote ; whereat his speech he thus renews. 

The schoolmaster had hardly uttered these words^ when the 
stranger entered. 

When thou &ll'st must Edward fiill: which peril Heaven for- 
fendl 

The rich with us have two sources of wealth, whereas the poor 
have but one. 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, which he did thrice 
refuse. 

They chazged the jailer to keep them safely; who, having 
received such a charge, thrust them into the inner prison. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

INFINITIVB AND PARTICIPLB CONSTRUC- 
TIONS. 

438. The infinitives and participles are, as we have 
seen (236), verbal nouns and adjectives: that is to say, 
words which, while keeping in general their character and 
use in the sentence as nouns and adjectives, take at the 
same time the adjuncts or modifiers which are taken by 
the verb to which they belong — such as objects, predicate 
nouns and adjectives, and adverbs. 

Thus, for example, in the "progressive present tense" 
I am reading, 
the participle reading takes all the modifiers which go with the 
simple verbal form read in I read ; and therefore I am reading 
can be treated as if it were also a simple tense. And the same 
is true of the infinitive read in the " future tense '' 
' I 8hall read. 

On account of this double character, the infinitives and 
participles have some peculiar constructions, to which it is 
necessary to give a little special attention. 

TNFiN ITl V JCS* 

439. There are, as has been already pointed out (287), two 
simple infinitives to every verb : thus, 

give, giving; love, loving; be, being; have, having. 

One of these, which has always the same form with the root 
of the verb, is called simply the infinUtve — or, for distinction, 
the rootHnfinUive* The other, which always ends in Ing, 
having the same form with the present participle, is called the 
infiniUve in Ing, or the parHcipUU infinitive. 
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In addition to these, every verb forms, by adding its present 
and past participle to the infinitives of the auxiliaries have and 
be, certain infiniUve-phrases, which, with the names by 
which they are called, may be repeated here from Chapter VIII. 
(294, 300). 

Thus, to the root-infinitive : 

Simple. Frogressiye. Passive. 

Present (to) GIVE, (to) be giving, (to) be given ; 

F^ect (to) have given, (to) have been giving, (to) have been given ; 

and to the participial infinitive : 

Present GIVING, [being giving,] being given; 

Perfect having given, having been giving, having been given. 

The progressive form being giving, though not forbidden, is so uncommon 
that it can hardly be said to be in practical use. 

440. The root-infinitive usually has before it the prepo- 
sition to, which is called its SIGN, and is to be considered 
and described as a part of it. 

In the oldest English, this preposition was only nsed with the InfinitiTe 
when it had a real prepositional valae : for example, in snch phrases as 

it is good to eat; there is much to say: 

that is, 'good unto eating or for eating ' ; 'much for saying.' But we add it 
now to the infinitive in a mechanical way, as if it were a mere grammatical 
device for pointing out that the following word is an infinitive. 

441. But the to is also in a great many cases omitted. 
Thus, 

a. After the verbs generally used as auxiliaries (280), both 
in the formation of verb-phrases, and in their more independent 
use. 

These auxiliaries are do, will, shall, may, can, and must. Ought 
requires the to. 

b. After a few other verbs, either usually or optionally. Such 
are dare, help, need, 'gin (for begin) ; and please and go in cer- 
tain uses : for example, 
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he dared not leave the place; 
or he did not dare to leave it; 

go find your master; 
but he went to find him. 

C In certam peculiar or elliptical constructions. 
Thus, after had followed hj ae lief, rather, etc. : for example, 
you had better go home; I had rather die than do it; 
in comparative phrases, like 

ae well yield at once ae struggle vainly; 
after but following a negative : thus, 

8he cannot but grieve for him ; 
they did nothing but idle about; 

and a few other less common cases. 

d. After certain verbs, when preceded by a word having the 
relation of object to those verbs, but also the logical value (see 
below, 449) of a subject to the infinitive. 

The most common of this class of verbs are eee, hear, feel, 
let, make, bid, help, have (in the sense of 'make' or 'cause'), 
know, find. Examples are : 

1 eaw him do it; i muet not have you question me. 

After some of these, to is allowed, or is even more usual ; and^ on the other 
hand, there are other verbs after which the to is occasionally omitted, especiaUy 
in antique and poetic styles. 

"Where the preceding verb is made passive, to is regularly used : thus, 
he was teen to do K. 

442. The two infinitives, with the infinitive-phrases that be- 
long to them, have in part the same uses with each other, and 
in part different uses. In noticing the infinitive constructions, 
we will take up first those in which both agree. 

443. The infinitives are used as subject of a verb, or as 
predicate-noun with a verb. 

Examples are 

for him, to hear h to obey; 
all we want ie to be let alone ; 
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•eeing is believing; 

giving one'e money away liberally Is far better than keeping 

everything to one's self; 
his having been absent is a great pity. 

We have already noticed (163 a) the frequent anticipation 
of a subject infinitive (as of a substantive clause, 434 a) by 
an it standing as grafntnoMcal subject before the verb : while 
the infinitive, the logical atOJect, foUows the verb : thus, for 
example, 

it is good to be here; it will not suit us to go with you. 

444. The infinitives are used as object of a verb. 

There are many cases under this head in which either infini^ 

tive may be used : thus, 

he likes to journey rapidly, 
or 

he likes journeying rapidly; 

I intend to start to-morrow, 
or 

I intend starting to-morrow. 

But there are others in which usage allows only the one or the 

other of them : thus, 

we used to live here; 

they resented having been insulted. 

Ab was pointed out above (280), the tise of the mfinitive with auxiliaries in 
verb-phrases reaUy belongs under this head. Thus, I do love is ' I perform the 
act of loving' ; I will love is 'I choose or resolve on loving' ; i can love is * I 
am capable of loving ' ; and so on. 

445. The infinitives are used as object of a preposition. 
But the root-infinitive is thus used nowadays only with the 

preposition about: thus, 

he was about to depart (or about departing), 

in the peculiar sense of ' concerned with, busy about,' and so . 
'on the point of,' departing. In older English, it was also 
much used in the same way after for : thus, 

what went ye out for to see? 
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and it was occasionally made the object of other propositions ; 
hut all this is now no longer proper. 

On the other hand, the infinitive in ing is very conunon after 
a great variety of prepositions : thus, 

he Is tired of wasting his time on trifles; 
I know nothing about her having done it; 
the horse is worn with having been ridden so hard. 

446. These are all the constructions of the infinitive in ing. 
They are especially peculiar in this : that the infinitive very 
often has before it a noun or pronoun in the possessive, signify- 
ing the peiBon or thing to which the action expressed by the 
infinitive belongs, the one most concerned with it. And this 
possessive has almost always the value of a su^ecHve genitive 
(386 a), or one which points out the ivJt^ect of the verbal iEUjtion 
— one which, if the infinitive phrase were turned into a sub- 
stantive-clause (as it always may be), would be the subject of 
that clause. Thus, 

Tom's being here was a luclcy thing; 

they insisted on h i s following them ; 

he Icnew of my having been left out; 

are equivalent to 

it was a lucky thing that Tom was here; 

they insisted that he should follow them; 

he knew that I had been left out. 

Bnt the possessive may also have the value of an ohjeetive genitive (886 b), 
pointing out the object or recipient of the verbal action : thus, 

the deep damnation of hit faking off; 
where the equivalent expression with subjective genitive would be of their 
talcing him off; or, with the object turned into a passive subject, of his being 
taken off. 

447. The uses of the infinitive in ing shade off into those 
of an ordinary abstract noun, and it is not possible to draw a 
line sharply between \\^ values as the one thing and as the other. 
Thus, in 

we read of C«sar's passing the Rubicon, 
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pa8sing is unmistakably an infinitire, because it takes a direct 
object, Rubicon. But in 

Cssar's passing of the Rubicon, 
and yet more in 

the passing of the Rubicon by Cssar, 
passing has so entirely the construction of a noun, as if it were 
the passage of the Rubicon, that we can hardly call the word 
anything but a noun. 
Out of this double value grow cases of disputed propriety of usage. 

448. The root-infinitive, accompanied by its sign to, is 
used after many verbs and adjectives and nouns, and even 
adverbs, to point out intent, purpose, object, consequence, 
and the Uke. 

Thus, 

he came to visit us ; 

we are here to hear what you shall say ; 

he fell, never to rise again ; 

they are ready to find fault, and hard to please ; 

1 have a woric to do, and courage to perform it ; 

It was a path to guide their feet. 
The conimou use of an infinitive after be, to express something expected or 
required, is of this character. Thus, 

this is to be done at once; he it to die at sunrise: 

that is, this is • thing for being done^ and so on (compare 440). 

Any adjective or adverb qualified by too «or enough may be 
followed by such an infinitive : thus, 

they are too many to be sacriflced, but not strong enough 

to conquer; 
I love you too much to let you go. 
This very common construction is the one in which the sign 
of the infinitive, the preposition to, retains most of its original 
and proper value, as meaning ' unto, in order to, for the purpose 
of,' and the like. But the construction^has quite outgrown its 
natural limits, and the infinitive with to (like the substantive 
clause, 434 f ) is now used in numerous cases where with the 
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infinitive in ing, or witk a noun of any kind, a different prep- 
osition would be necessary. Thus, 

he failed to appear; I have reason to suspect; 

he was glad to be there ; 
where we should say 

failed of appearing, or of appearance; 

reason for suspecting, or for suspicion; 
glad at being there, or of his presence. 

Other examples are 

we grieve to hear (but at hearing); 
a fool to thinic so (but for thinking); 
a proposal to send (but of sending); 
ashamed to beg (but of begging). 
This (like the similar use of the substantive clause, 434) may 
be called the construction of the infinitive as an adverbial 
objective (390), its use as an adjunct to another word without 
any sign of connection expressed between the two. 

449. The root-infinitive, with or without to, is used 
after a verb and its object, as a kind of adjunct to the 
latter, signifying an action in which it is concerned. 

Thus, 
they saw her depart ; nobody imagined him to be listening ; 
they declared him to have been killed. 

This important and widely used construction has more than 
one starting-point. In such cases as 

1 told him to go ; they forbade us to enter ; 

the infinitive is really the direct object, and the pronoun the 
indirect object, of the verb, just as in the sentences 

I told him a story ; they forbade us entrance. 

In other cases, like 

I forced him to go; they counselled us to remain; 
the to has nearly its proper value of a preposition governing a 
noun, as in 
I forced him to the wall ; they counselled us to tliis nctlon. 
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Bat here again (as in the case described in the preceding 
paragraph), the construction has been carried much beyond its 
natural limits, as the object of the verb has oome to seem a kind 
of SUBJECT TO THE INFINITIVB ; sinoe, for example, 
I ordered the boy to be off; 
he believed his tk*iend to have been wronged; 
are equivalent to 

I ordered that the boy should be off; 
he believed that his friend had been wronged. 
In any such case, the object can be turned into the subject of 
a passive verb-phrase, the infinitive (with to) remaining as an 
adverbial adjunct to the latter : thus, 

she jfras teen to depart; the boy was ordered fo be off; 
his firiend was believed by him to have been wronged. 
450. The root-infinitive is sometimes used in other more 
anomalous cases, of which the commonest are the following: 

a. After Mem and the like : thus, 

Ihey taemed to tremble. 
This is most like the passive oonstraction (noticed jnst aboye), they mera 
eeen to treniDle* 

b. After as, |)Teceded bj so, snoh, and the like : thm, 

it was so used as to be worn out ; 
he is siieh a tool as to believe the alery. 
TbiB is most like the use of an infinitive after an a^jectiye or adverb with 
too or eaough (448: compare 404). 

o. Alter a relative word, in snch phrases as 

He knows not when to go* or where to stay. 

This may be explained as an ellipsis for when he is to go, and so on. And 
a similar ellipsis is to be seen in 

the wrath to oome ; a generation yet to be bom ; 

for the wrath which is to come, and so on. 

d. After have in the sense of 'be obliged, be Called upon ' : thus, 

we have to leave in an hour. 
This la doubtless by an extension of such transitive conatmctioDS as 
we have to per f orm a duty; 
and this is itself only a transformation of 

we have a duty to p er f orm ; 
that is, • duty tor pertorming (448). 
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e. After had followed bj a word of comparison, especially m lief, rather, 
better, in such phrases as 

1 had rather go than stay; yoa had better be eareftil. 

Here the infinitive is really the direct object of had, which is preterit snb- 
jnnctive, and the comparative is an objective predicate qualifying it : the mean- 
ing is ' 1 shonld hold or regard going a better thing than staying ' ; and so on. 

46L A word (pronoun) in the predicate after an infinitive having a au^^et 
(440) which is the object of another verb, is put in the objective case^ to o^tm 
with the word to which it relates (compare 371) : thus, 
we knew it to be him. 
CSee Ezexdae XXIX,, at the end of the chapter.] 

pabticipi.es. 

452. There aie» as we have seen already (238), two simple 
participles belonging to an English verb : thuSi 

giving, given; loving, loved; being, been; haying, had. 
One of these, ending always in ing, we called the present 
participle ; the other, formed in a variety of ways, we called the 
PAST or the passive participle. 

These are names only of convenience, and by no means accurately descriptiye. 
The " present " participle really denotes action oontihning or in progress, equally 
in time past or present or future : thus, 

I was sitting; I am sitting; I shaU be sitting. 
And the other denotes sometimes (in intransitive verbs) completed action, or con- 
dition as the result of such, and sometimes (in transitive verbs) action endured, 
equaUy without reference to time : thus, 

he was gone; he ie gone; he will be gone; 
he wee sent; he is sent; he will be sent. 

Participle-phrases, having constructions akin with those of the 
simple participles, are, for the present participle, a perfect 
and progressive perfect : as, for example, 

having given and having been giving; 
and, for the past participle in its passive use, a progressive 
passi/ve and a perfect passive : as, for example, 
being given and having been given. 

453. The constructions of the participles differ less from 
those of ordinary adjectives than the constructions of the infini- 
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tives from those of ordinary nowis, since adverbial modifiers are 
taken in general by adjectives as well as by verbs, and only the 
present participle (with its phrases) takes an object, or is fol- 
lowed by a predicate noun or adjective (except in verb-phrases 
with the auxiliary have). 

454. In the progressive and passive verb-phrases, with 

the auxiliary be, the present and passive participles have the 

same modifiers which they take in their more independent uses ; 

but in the perfect verb-phrases, with the auxiliary have, the 

passive participle loses its peculiar character, and becomes like the 

present, having the same constructions with it. 

Thus, we say 
. . teeming happy; giving a book; 

jast as we say 

he was seeming happy ; I am giving a book ; 

but though we say 

he has seemed happy; he had given a book; 

we cannot say 

seemed happy; given a book. 

This is because (as explained above^ 288) the participle with have was origi- 
nally an objective, predicate, qualifying the direct object of the auxiliary ; while 
the combination has now become a merely mechanical one, a device for signify- 
ing certain varieties of past time, and it can no longer be taken apart and parsed 
word by word. Thus I have loved and I had struck- show varieties of the time 
of loving and striking, and no trace of their original passive meaning is left to 
the participles loved and struck; their uses are parallel with those of loving and 
striking in i am loving, I was striking. 

455. Both the simple participles (not the participle^ 
phrases also) are freely used as attributive adjectives, with 
only such modifiers as may be taken by all adjectives. 

For example : 

a charming face; a very loving heart; 

his brightly ahining arma; ainging birds; 

a charmed snake; a warmly loved friend; 

brightly polished arma; well sung songs. 

A past participle, when thus used attributively, or in the manner of an ordi> 
nary adjective, sometimes has a fuller form than in its more proper participial 
use : thus, in 

a learned man, a blessed sight, 

we regularly pronounce the words with two syllables ; while in 

he learned his lesson, they blessed the day, 
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the same are spoken with only one. And we saw above (276) that the old foim 
of a past participle in en is in many cases preserved in adjective use : thus, 

■ drunken man ; a swollen face ; 

but 

he has drunk the draught; his face has swelled. 

Not a few words which are participles in form are so constantly nsed as ordi- 
nary adjectives that they hardly seem to us to be participles at all —sometimes, 
indeed, there is no verb in present use to which they belong : thus, 

charming, interesting, trifling, cunning; 
beloved, forlorn, civilized, antiquated, past. 
And we have seen (104 c) that a great many compound words take the parti- 
cipial ending ed to make them adjectives : thus, 

barefiBoted, one-armed, chicken-hearted. 

456. Tlie simple participles (hardly ever the participle- 
phrases also) are used in the various constructions of a 
predicate adjective. 

Of the simple predicate, the best examples are the progress 
sive and passive verb-phrases, such as 

he i8 beating, he ie beaten, 

which are used in all connections as if they were simple verb- 
forms, active and passive. 

Of the adverbial predicate (355), examples are : 

he came running to where she lay sleeping; 
it stands firmly planted. 

Of the objective predicate (869), examples are : 
I will have a doctor sent for; 
he made his influence everywhere felt; 
they saw him leading the child; 
he kept us waiting an hour. 

The present participle appears sometimes to have, especially in the predicate 
after be, a passive force, in such phrases as 

the house is building; we Icnow what is doing there; 

the hortet are putting to. 

But these apparent present participles are held to have heen originally 
participial infinitives^ the phrases being really 

the house it in (or on) building ; 
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tiiAt is, 'in process of biiildiiig'— and so with the rest The colloquial 
it a-building and the like show a relic of the lost preposition. 

It is in order to avoid the ambiguity of such expressions as these that our 
progressive passive phrases (200) have been formed in recent times. 

457. The participles and participle-phrases are used 
with the utmost freedom apposiUvely (876), or with the 
construction of an adjective more loosely attached to the 
noun qualified by it 

Foi example : 

she, dying, gave it to me; 

having made hie beet bow, John retired; 

the enemy, beaten, fled, abandoning hie camp ; 

having been sent on an errand, he is not here. 

Often, instead of using an adjectiye or a past participle by 

itself as directly appositive, we insert the participle being, or its 

corresponding phrase having been, as a kind of sign or auxiliary 

of appositive construction, the adjective or past participle (very 

rarely, a present participle) then coming to be predicative after 

it Thus, 

John, being weary, hae retired ; 

the enemy, having been beaten, fled. 

458- We have seen (876) that the appositive adjective 
especially implies the suggestion of an adjective clause of which 
it is itself the predicate. And the participles and participle- 
phrases, used appositively, have very often the value of such 
clauses, being, in a nuinner, a substitute for them. 

Thus, in place of some of the examples given in the preceding 
paragraph, we might have said : 

ehe gave it to me when she died ; 

John retired after he had made his bow; 

he ie not here, because he hae been eent away. 

459. In not a few cases, the construction with a participle 
qualifying an object-noun (whether as objective predicate or as 
appositive) is equivalent to that of an infinitive with its ob- 
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jective gtUiJeet (449), or of an infinitiye in ing with its m§b^ 
JecHve possessive (446). Thns, 

I Mw him get down from his horto; 
I saw his getting down from his horse; 
I saw him getting down from his horse. 

In aU these three nearly eqnivmlent expreaeioiiSy the pronomis blM end liit an 
logically (that is, according to the real sense) subject of the action expressed 
by the in^nitive or participle : the meaning is that 'he got down from his 
horse, and I saw it' They are three different but related ways in whibh these 
verbal noons SAd. a4jectivea are made to pUy a part like that of real yerbs in 
dependent clauses. 

The passive participle in like manner plays the part of a passive verb : thus, 

I saw him sfruok down by the assassin 
is equivalent to 

i saw hew he was stnack dews etc. ; 
or, in active phrase, 

1 saw ihe assassin strike (or sfriking) him down. 

460. Hence (both after a verb and after a preposition) the 
two constructions, of an objectiye case qualified by a present 
participle and of a possessive qualifying an infinitive in ing, are 
to a certain extent interchangeable ; and the* question sometimes 
arises as to which should be preferred. There are cases where 
both are equally proper ; but even among good writeis (and yet 

*more among careless ones), the one is occasionally fouxid where 
more approved usage would &vor the other : thus, 

pardon me blushing; 

the certainty of the old man interrupting him; 

the hope of society is in men caring for better things; 

where my blushing, the old man's Interrupting him, and men's 
caring would doubtless be better. 

461. The participles and participle-phrases are used, 
much more freely and often than any other kind of appo- 
sitional adjunct (396), in making an absolute construction^ 
with either noun or pronoun. 
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Thus, 

the teacher absenting himself, there was no school ; 
one of them having fallen, the rest rah away ; 
it being very cold, we made a Are; 

or, with the passive participle, 

this said, he sat down ; 

the signal being given, they started ; 

the ceremony having been completed, we dispersed. 

Instead of a simple passive participle, or an adjective or other 

word or phrase, heing taken directly with the noun or pronoun 

in ahsolute construction, an auxiliary being or having been is 

yeiy often introduced, the other then becoming a predicate after 

it (just as in the ordinary appositive construction, 467) : for 

example, 

this having been said, he sat down ; 

his heart being heavy with sorrow; 

and so in other like cases. 

Bach phrases as 

we titling, te I ttid, the ooeic erew load ; 
I having hold of both, they ¥fhirl asunder;' 
how een ws be happy, thou being absent? 

abow that in the absolute construction the nonn or piDnoon is regnlarly in the 
nominatiTe ease. Bnt instances of the objectzve are also sometimes found in 
good EbgUsb writing, especially of an earlier time : thus, 

this iaaooetsible high strength, us dispossessed, he trusted to hsve seised. 

462. It may be added, finally, that the simple participles 
are/ in the same manner as ordinaiy adjectives, used sub- 
stantively, or as nouns. 
Thus, 
the living and the dead ; the poor and suffering ; 

the lost, buried, and forgotten. 
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EXERCISES TO CHAPTER XV. 

ON INFINITIVES AND PABTICIPLES. 

The parsing of infinitiyes and participles calls for no special ex- 
planations or directions. Each is to be defined as being this or that 
infinitive or participle, or infinitive or participle phrase, belonging to 
such and such a verb, of such a conjugation (see the directions for 
the parsing of verbs, p. 131 etc.) ; and the construction is then to be 
stated, in accordance with the principles laid down in this chapter. 

XXIX. Infinitive Constructions: §§443-51. 

To be contents his natural desire. 

To fly from need not be to hate mankind. 

To seek philosophy in Scripture is to seek the dead among the 
living; to seek religion in Nature is to seek the Uving among the 
dead. 

Not to know me argues yourselves unknown. 

It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

Oh, it is excellent to have a giant's strength; but it is iyraii* 
nous to use it like a giant. 

For not to have been dipped in Lethe lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die. 

To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime. 

The toU 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells^ 
And growing old in drawing nothing up* 

He hopes to merit heaven by making earth a helL 

It comes either firom weakness or guiltiness to fear shadows. 

I can see that Mrs. Grant is anxious for her not finding Mana- 
field dull as winter comes on. 

Some people never will distinguish between predicting an eclipse 
and conspiring to bring it on. 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 

I dont wonder at people's giving him to me for a lover. 

The brazen throat of war had ceased to roar. 

There the wicked cease firom troubling. 

Leaves have their time to fidl, and flowers to wither at the 
north-wind's breath. 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 
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Kone knew her bat to lore her; 
None nuned her Iwfc to pruae. 

The Kincf 8 persutiiig in soeh demgns wma the hei|^t of fiiUy. 

The leemVl is happy Kaivre to erphae. 

Freedom, haa » thonaand chaima to ahow. 

He liea with not » friend to doae hia eyea. 

Thflj gare him knowledge of hia wifa^a being there. 

He altered mvch upon the heaxing it. 

Th» Uvud ethereal trumpet from on hi£^ 'gan blow. 
Our endle ia the fitarting place ; 
Life ia the mnning of the racei 

Man never ia, bat alwaya to be, bleat. 

Thna haat thou aeen one world begin and end. 

We often had the traveller or atraager viait na to taaie our 
gooaebeny wine. 

I hope ahe takea me to be fleah and blood. 

I mic^t command yon to be alain fivr thia. 

The Lord God had not canaed it to rain on the earth. 

In onr iahuid the Latin appeam never to have aaperaeded the 
old Gallic apeech. 

The atoxy waa by tradition alBrmed to be tmth. 

There 'a no greater lamxy in the world than being read to 
Bleep. 

XXX. Participle Constructions: §§455-62. 

The neighbora, hearing what waa going forward, came flocking 
about na. 

The melting Fhtebe atood wringing her handa. 

Thna I found her atraying in the park. 

In other handa I have known it triumphed in and boaated of 
with reaaon. 

1 11 have thee hanged to feed the crow* 

They aet him free without hia ranaom paid. 

With my minatrel brethren fled, my jealousy of song ia dead. 

No longer relieving the miserable, he soi^^t only to enrich 
himself by their misery. 

Finding myself suddenly deprived of the company and pleasures 
of the town, I grew melancholy. 

To whom being going, almost spent with hunger, I am fidlen 
in this offence. 

Her voice is truth, told by music ; theirs are jingling instru- 
ments of fiJsehood. 
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This luippy night the Frenchmen are secare. 
Having all day caroused and banqueted. 
Things are lost in the glare of day 
Which I cah make the sleeping see. 
The younger, who was yet a boy, had nothing striking in his 
appearance. 

Thou knowest what a thing is poverty among the ikllen on 
evil days. 

The French, having been dispersed in a gale^ had put back to 
Toulon. , 

That arose from the fear of my cousin hearing of these matters. 
I cannot accept the notion of school-life affecting the poet to 
this extent. 
I grant that, men continuing what they are, there must be war. 
Conscience, her first law broken, wounded lies. 
She being down, I have the placing of the British erown. 
The hour concealed, and so remote the fear. 
Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 
These injuries having been comlbrted externally, Ifr. Pecksniff 
having been comforted internally, they sat down. 
Shame, thou looking on, would utmost vigor raise* 
Six frosen winters spent. 
Return with welcome home from banishment. 
Miss Jervois loves to sit up late, either reading or being read 
ta 

There was a good fire in the next parlor, which the company 
were about to leavc^ being then paying their reckoning. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

INTEKBOGATIVE AND IMPEBATIVE SEN- 
TENCES. 

463. The only kind of sentence <rf which we have thus 
far treated is that hy which something is asserted or de- 
clared, and which is therefore called the assertive or 
DECLABATIVE sentence. 

But (as has been abready more than once pointed out : 
22, 888) this is not the only kind of sentence that we use. 

Instead of making a matter the subject of assertion, we 
sometimes make it the subject of inquiry. If we want to 
know about anything, we •do not need to (though we always 
may) make a statement of our want : saying, for example, 

I desire to know from you whether John is here; * 

we say instead, 

is John here? 

Again, we express a command or request without put- 
ting it in the form of an assertion. Instead of saying 

I wish (or command) that you come here, 

we may say simply 

come here! 

These are fundamentally different forms of sentence, because they lack the 
assertion or predication which is the essential element of an ordinary sentence. 
Information, inqniry, command — these are the three established nses of com- 
mnnication between man and man, each having its own form of expression. 

THE INnCBBOOATITE SENTENCE* 

464. The interrogative sentence, that by which in- 
quiry is made, differs least fix)m the assertive, has least 
that is peculiar to itself. 
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like the assertive, it is made up of a subject-nominative 
and a predicate verb, each admitting all the adjuncts or 
modifiers that are to be found in the ordinary sentence, 
and the verb having the same variety of forms and phrases 
as there. 

The variation of the interrogative sentence from the 
assertive is of two kinds. 

465. First : if the question is as to the predication it- 
self, or whether a certain thing, which would be expressed 
by the sentence in its assertive form, is or is not true, then 
the change is simply one of arrangement, the subject being 
put after the verb instead of before it. 

Thus, for example : 

is he here? did he arrive yesterday? 
will he go to town to-morrow? 
does he take the journey for pleasure? 
has he put up'^at the inn? 

466. To such questions, the natural answer is the very same 

sentence in assertive form, with or without the adverb not added : 

thus^ 

he is here; he did arrive yesterday; 

he will not go to town to-morrow; 

and so on. 

Or, for brevity's sake, we use the simple rbsponsives (318), 
yes or no, the one in place of the full affirmative reply, the other 
of the negative. 

467* A yariation of this kind of sentence is the altebnatite inteiroga- 
tive, by which, of two or more things thought of as possible, the one actually 
trne is sought to be known ; thus, for example, 

did he arrive yesterday, or to-day? 
will he go by rail, or in his carriage? 

Here the answer is the assertion of one or of the other alternative, or the 
denial of the remaining one, or both : thus, 

he arrived yesterday; he will not go by rail, but in his carriage. 
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46& Second : if the question is as to the subject of a 
given predication, or as to its object, or any other of the 
adjuncts or modifiers either of the subject-nominative or of 
the predicate verb, then the inquiry is made by means of 
some form of the interrogative pronoun (169 etc.), or of the 
interrogative adjective (209); or by an interrogative ad- 
verb (313 e). 

The interrogative words are, accordingly, who (whose, whom), 
what, which (and, in old style, whether) j where (whereforoi 
wherewith, whereby, etc.), whither, whence, when, why, how. 
Thus, for example : 

who is here? when did he arrive? 

where is he going to-morrow? at what inn will he put up? 
what does he want? 

469. The natural answer to such questions is a corresponding 
assertion, with the desired subject or object or other adjunct put 
in place of the interrogative word : thus,^ 

John is here; he arrived yesterday; 

he will put up at the best inn : 

and so on. 

470. As the examples show, the regular place of the in- 
terrogative word, of whatever kind, is at the beginning of 
the sentence, or as near it as possibla And then, as in the 
other kind of interrogative sentence, the subject, unless it 
be itself the interrogative word, is put after the verb. 

471. This order of arrangement, as it inverts the usual posi- 
tion of the two essential elements of the sentence, the subject- 
nominative and the verb, is called the invebtbd order ; or the 
sentence is said to be an inverted one. Its special use is in 
interrogation, but it is also found elsewhere. 

Thus (by a usage which has grown out of the interrogative 
one), it is sometimes employed in stating a conditianf or in 
giving that meaning which we usually express by If. For ex«. 
ample : 
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hadst thou been here, he had not died; 
were the king dead, his son would succeed; 
none will listen, criest thou never so loud^ 
instead of 

if thou hadst been here; if the king were dead; 

if (or though) thou criest never so loud. 

This is called a case of canditiofuil inversion, or the sen- 
tence is said to be an inverted condUional sentence. 

472. The regular and usual order of the interrogative sentence 
is sometimes changed, generally with some change of meaning. 

Thus, a sentence in the assertive order is often made interroga- 
tive simply by the tone of voice in which it is uttered : for ex- 
ample, 

he is not gone yet? he will put up where? 

which may express surprise, as if 

is it possible that he is not yet gone? 

or may request the repetition of a statement not understood, 

as if 

where did you say that he put up? 

or something of the kind. 

473. The interrogative sentence, like the assertive, may be 
compound, or complex, or compound-complex, interrogative 
clauses being used instead of the independent assertive clauses 
of such sentences. But an interrogative clause cannot be de- 
pendent — except, indeed, in the case (a very rare one) of a 
dependent clause of addition (437)^ thus, 

he lives at Paris— where is it possible that you have never been? 

THB mPEBATIVZ: SENTENCE* 

474. The imperative sentence, expressing a command or 
requirement, has for its characteristic a special form or 
mode of the verb, namely the imperative mode (283), 
which takes the same adjuncts or modifiers as any of the 
other verbal forms. 
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The imperative is not in our present Englisli marked by a dis- 
tinct inflection or other sign; it is always the same with the 
simple infinitive, or the r€H>t of the verb : thus, 

give, love, be, go, do, have. 

For the imperative, as for the other modes, are made em^ 
phaHCf progressive, and passive verb-phrases : thus, 

love: do love, be loving, be loved; 
go: do go, be going, be gone; 

An emphatic imperative-phrase is made even from be ; thus, 

do be ttill ; do not be gone long. 

But the imperative has no different tense-forms or tense- 
phrases ; and it is the same in the singular as in the pluraL 

475. As a command strictly implies that the person 
commanding speaks directly to the person or persons com- 
manded, the real imperative is only of the second person. 

And as, in such direct address, a pronoun designating 
the persons addressed is rather unnecessary, the imperative 
is generally used without any subject If a subject is 
expressed (compare 479), it is put after the verb. Thus, 

bring roses, pour ye wine; repine thou not at thy lot; 

come here and be washed ; do not leave us so soon. 

476. The imperative sentence (like the interrogative, 473) 
may have the same variety of construction as the assertive, 
being compound, complex, and so on. But an imperative clause 
can be dependent only when it is simply additive (437) : thus, 

he will be here to-morrow, when please call again; 
It is at the tenth page, which see. 

477. Another mode of expression, made with a kind of im- 
perative auxiliary, let, is much used in order to intimate a wish 
or direction in the third person, and even in the first : thus, 

let me give, let us give; 

let him give, let them give ; 
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let us stand faithfully together; 

let the drums be beaten ; 

let the messenger set out at once. 

This is ao common that it seems to us to supply the place of 

the missing first and third persons of the imperative mode ; and 

it is properly to be regarded and described as an imperative 

verb'phrtMe, 

Here the let is plainly a real imperative, and the give etc. an infinitive, to 
which the intervening prononn or noun stands in the relation of objective sub- 
ject (448), just as in make him go, see him give, and the like. Lei him give llt- 
eraUy means ' allow him to give,* or * cause that he give.' 

47& But the proper imperative is by no means the only 
form of expression by which a speaker signifies a command or 
demand, or seeks to control or to influence the action of another. 

The same thing is done by assertive expressions like 

thou shaft go; you mutt give; 

which are in themselves simple statements that there exists a necessity for such 
and such action on the part of the person addressed ; and, of course, the same 
statement, with something of the same imperative meaning, may be made in 
the third person, or even in the first 

479. The direct command of the imperative, moreover, shades 
off into expressions of more or less forcible or imperative wish, 
ox desire, or imprecation. 

In these senses, the present subjunctive is much used, especially in antique 
and poetic style and in certaiii established phrases : thus, 

part we in friendship from your land ; 

be we bold and make despatch; 

seme heavenly power guide us hence; 

thy will be done; the Lord blest thee; 

well, then, be it so; perish the thought. 

This is called the oftattve use of the subjunctive {optative means 'ex- 
pressing option or wish '). It is limited to the first and third persons — unless, 
indeed (which would be correct enough), we regard the proper imperative, 
when it has its subject expressecl, as being rather an optative subjunctive. 

As the examples show, the subject always follows the verb in the first person, 
and may either precede or follow (more often the latter) in the third. 

The preterit subjunctive has also sometimes an optative sense, but only in 
incomplete expression (601). 
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480. la ordinary speech, instead of the optative subjimotiTe we generally 
use the verb may as optative auxiliary, always putting the subject after it. 
Thus, for example, 

may I retain your friendship; may we part in peace; 

HMy some heavenly power guide us benee ; may fhe tiioufl^t perish<; 

may there be no ill>will b e t ween os. 

With such phrases, the imperatlTe verb-phiase with lei (477) is generally 
equivalent in meaning and interchangeable. 

THB BXC]:.AMATOBY HmEBBOGATIVS SENTENCB. 

481. The inteiTogative pronouns and adjective who and what 
(not which, nor whether), and the interrogative adverbs (espe- 
cially how), are often used in an exclamatory sense — that is, 
to make an exclamation, expressing some strong feeling, such as 
surprise, admiration, disapprobation. Thus, for example, 

what a tad sight was this I how are the mighty fallen! 
who would ever have believed it I 

Such are to be called exclamatory sentences in the interroga- 
tive form. 
The form may also be that of a dependent clause : thus, 

what a sad siglif this was I how fhe mighty are Allien I 

But this is an instance of incomplete expression : as if it were 
see what a sad sight this was I it is strange, how the mighty are fhllen I 
It belongs, then, like the optative preterit, in the next chapter (501). 



EXERCISES TO CHAPTER XVI. 

ON IKTEBBOQATIVE AND IMPERATIVE SENTENCES. 

Thus far we have had (except in here and there an exceptional in- 
stance) only assertive sentences to describe, and have had no need to 
define them as being such ; but after this, in taking up any sentence, 
we have to tell first of all whether it is an assertive, an interrogative, 
or an imperative sentence (or, if the instructor prefers, only one of the 
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last two Idndfl is to be defined as such, it being understood otherwise 
that the sentence is of the first kind, assertive). Then we may pro- 
ceed to analyze it and parse its members according to the methods 
which have been followed hitherto. An interrogative sentence may- 
be re-arranged in the assertive order, and divided into subject and 
predicate. But an imperative sentence without an expressed subject 
cannot be so treated. If we have, for example, the sentence 

give me that book, 

we must say that it is an imperative sentence, composed of the im- 
perative verb give (with its adjuncts), used without a subject, for the 
purpose of giving a command to the person or persons addressed. 

An inverted conditional clause (471) should be defined as such; 
and also an inverted optative clause (479); other cases of inverted 
order (as in said he, never will I consent, great is Diana) do not 
call for particular notice, unless the general subject of the order of 
words in the sentence is taken up — which is not attempted in this 
work. 

XXXI. Miscellaneous examples. 

So Heaven decrees; with Heaven who can contest? 

Peace I what can tears avail? 

Lives there who loves his pain? 

What need a man forestall his date of grief? 

Who is here so rude that would not be a Roman? 

What proo^ aJas I have I not given of love? 

What fear we then ? what doubt we to incense his utmost ixe 7 

I ask you : are you innocent or guilty? 

Had I not four or five women once that tended me? 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 

Whether of them twain did the will of his fieither? 

Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his way? 

Will you permit that I shall stand condemned? 

Feelest thou not, O world, the earthquake of his chariot thun- 
dering up Olympus? 

For what intent have ye sent for me hither? 

Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it: why hast 
thou made me thus? 

Hearken I he speaketh yet; 
O friend, wilt thou forget — 
Friend more than brother — 
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How hand in hand we 've gone. 
Heart with heart linked in one. 
All to each other? 
They leave ns the dangers, the repulses — which how long will 
70a bear 7 
Awake! arise! or be forever fohllen. 

And see, he cried, the welcome, 
Fair gnests, that waits you here. 
Curse not thy foeman now; 
Mark on his pallid brow 
Whose seal is set. 
Loqjiiel ! Lochiel ! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array. 
Be aye sticking in a tree, Jack ; it 11 be growing while ye "re 
sleeping. 
Eat thou not the bread of him that hath an evil eye. 
O make her a grave where the sunbeams rest. 
When they promise a glorious morrow. 
Reap we not the ripened wheat, 
Till yonder hosts are flying. 
Let me not forget what I have gained from their own mouths. 
Let us go round, and let the sail be slack, the course be slow. 
Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together, and let 
the dry land appear. 
The bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet him. 
To a solemn feast I will invite young Simon Calymath — where 
be thou present. 
Vex not thou the poet's mind. 
The Lord judge between thee and me. 
Green be the turf above thee. 

Ma/st thou find with Heaven the same forgiveness as with thy 
father here! 
How wonderfbl is Death, Death and his brother Sleep I 

How sleep the brave, that sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest! 
Had I a daughter worthy of such a husband, he should have 
such a wife. 
Wast thou a monarch, me wouldst thou make thy queen? 
Is my young master a little out of order, the question is : " What 
Till my dear eat?" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ABBREVIATED AND INCOMPLETE EXPRES- 
SION. 

482. A sentence or a clause is complete when it has its 
own subject and its own predicate, both given in fulL 

But we often express ourselves by sentences which are 
not complete, but lack more or less of the regular structure 
of a sentence ; and we have now to look at some of the 
principal cases of this mode of expression. 

483. Sentences are rendered incomplete chiefly by ab- 
breviation — that is to say, they are made shorter or 
hriefer (hence the name), by omitting parts which it seems 
to us unnecessary to express, because, either through the 
connection or in some other way, the meaning is well 
enough understood without them. 

A part of the sentence which is thus omitted, because the 
mind understands it to be there, or understands the sentence as 
if it were there, without needing to express it, is said to be 
UNDERSTOOD. And the omission is often called an ellipsis 
(which is a Greek word for 'leaving out*). 

484. The abbreviation of sentences, in one or another way, 
is made in all styles of speaking and writing, and in sentences 
of every kind. But it is especially common, 1. in familiar col- 
loquial speech and in conversation, because there the mutual 
understanding of speaker and hearer, and the aid of tone and 
gesture, do much to fill out the expression ; and 2. in lively 
and picturesque, and especially in impassioned or emotional 
speech, because there it is sought to impress the mind more 
strongly by putting before it only the emphatic or most im- 
portant ideas. 
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485. The simplest and commonest kind of abbreviation, 
which is used in almost every sentence we make, is that by 
which, when two or more co-ordinate clauses following one 
another would be made up in part by repeating the same 
words, these words are omitted in all but one, and left 
to be understood, or supplied bom the connection, in the 
others. 

Thus, for example, in the following sentences we should 
usually leave out the words which are put in brackets : 

he 1$ present, she [is] absent; 
he is present, she [is] not [present]; 
I am well, [I am] not siok; 

I have something to sing, [I have something to] say; 
these are dark [woods, these are] gloomy [woods, these 
are] unfrequented woods. 

486. Then, as «we more often connect the clauses together by 
means of conjunctions when they axe fully expressed, so we also 
make great use of conjunctions in connecting the fragments of 
them that remain when the lumecessary repetitions are omitted : 
thus^ for example, 

I am not sick, but well; 
he is good, and handsome, and clever; 
or he is good, handsome, and clever; 

1 have something to sing or say. 

By this means, conjunctions, which are originally con- 
nectives of clauses only, have come to be, on a very large 
scale, connectives of words or phrases which are co-ordinate 
— that is to say, which have the same of&ce or construction 
with one another — in a single clause. 

And we have seen (327) that words of aU the parts of 8i)eech, and in con- 
structions of every kind — subjects, predicate verbs, objects, qualifying words, 
prepositions, and so on — are thus bound together by conjunctions within the 
Umits of one clause. 
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487. As we call a sentence camp^mnd when it is made 
np of two or more co-ordinate clauses, usually connected 
together by conjunctions (418-19), so we call any member 
of a sentence or clause a compoukd member or element 
when it is made up of two or more co-ordinate words 
(usually bound together by conjunctions). 

Thusy we have a compound subject in 

friends and foes rushed through together; 

a compound predicate adjective in 

they were lovely and pleasant in their lives; 

a compound piepositional connective in 

he was seen both before and after the battle; 

a compound adverb-phrase in 

he was seen before the battle but not after it; 

and so on. 

We should never think of calling the sentence itself compound because any of 
its less essential members, any adjunct or modifier either of the subject or of 
the predicate verb, is compound ; nor, in general, if the subject itself is com- 
pound ; nor even if the predicate-yerb is compound, provided the sentence la 
brief and not complicated, as in 

he [went] and I went; I went and [I] came; 

he [went] and I went, and [he came and I] came, 
(here the words in brackets show what would be added to make the expression 
complete). But in 

I arose, after a long and refreshing sleep, at six o'oloolc this morning, while 

the dew was shining on the grass, and, having made my toilet and de- 

afMtched a haaty breakfast, went out into my erehard to aee what danMge 

yesterday's gale might have done to my fruit-trees, 

it would doubtless be practically better to regard the omitted subject I as 

understood before went, and to describe the sentence as compound. The verb, 

the word of assertion, is the essential element, above all others, of a sentence ; 

and it is perfectlj proper to hold that there are as many sentences (or clauses) 

as there are verbs in anything we say. 

488. The co-ordinating conjunction and is used far oftener 
than all the other conjunctions together in thus compounding 
the elements of sentences. And so distinctly do we feel that it 
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binds together into one the words composing a compound ele- 
ment that, as has been seen above (348 c), the verb belonging 
to a subject so compounded is made plural, as if it had a plural 
subject. 

There are also other ways in which we make by means of and combinations 
which cannot be taken apart into single clauses : for example, 

w« fhought Tom and Dick and Harry a noisy trio; 
throo and oighteen make ono-and-twonty. 

Such combinations with any other conjunction are only rare and irregular. 

489. But even the subordinating conjunctions are sometimes 
used to join a mere word or phrase which represents an abbrevi- 
ated dependent clause to that on which the clause would depend : 

thus. 

it is important if true; 

are you mad ? i f not, speak to me ; 

though often forbidden, he kept coming; 

he fell while bravely defending the flag; 

let them, when well again, return to duty: 

that is, if it is true; though he was forbidden; when they are 
well : and so with the rest. ' 

It is only the verb be, the simple eopula between a subject and predicate 
word (353 a), along with a subject which is the same with that of the other , 
clause, that can be left out thus, to abbreviate the expression. And, in all 
such cases, the fact of an ellipsis, or an omission of what might be and more 
- often is expressed, is much more distinctly present to our minds than when we 
abbreviate by means of and or or or but and the like. 

490. It is by the same simple and obvious kind of abbrevia- 
tion — namely, by leaving out parts of the sentence which are 
so clearly understood from the connection that it would be mere 
wasteful repetition to express them — that in question and an- 
swer a word or two often stands for a whole sentence, short or 
long. 

Thus, if one asks 

who broke in through the window, and did all this mischief 

in the room? 

it is quite enough to reply 

Jack, 
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"without repeating the whole story of what Jack did. Or, if one 
says 

you need not expect to see me at school to-morrow, 

the return-question 

and the answer^ 

because I am going out of town, 

both imply repetitions of the first statement ; but these need 
only to be implied, and not actually made. 

So also we very often repeat, in the form of an abbreviated 
question, a statement just made, in the way of asking for assur- 
ance as to the truth of the statement : thus, 

to they are off already, are they? 

you do not believe it, do you? 

we may be sure, may we not, that ho will not betray us? 

In all such cases, if we are to parse the words or clauses, we must supply the 
ellipsis, or add the expression of the parts which are only understood* 

The responHves (318), 

yea or yet, nay or no, 

are originally adverhs, the one meaning 'certainly' or 'to be sure' (which we 
often use instead), the other meaning ' not,* and each stands by abbreviation 
for a sentence in which it had the office of an adverb ; but they are now complete 
answers by themselves, and no longer imply any ellipsis, because we have 
come to use them only in this way, and never combine them with other words 
to make complete sentences. 

491. By a like desire to avoid unnecessary repetition, we 
sometimes let a relative word represent alone the whole clause 
which it would have introduced : thus, 

he has been gone all day, no one knows where; 
I cannot come, and I will tell you why; 
one of you must give way, i do not care whiph: 
that is, where he has gone; which gives way: and so on. 

We have noticed under Adjectives (203) the frequent and familiar omission 
of the noun qualified by an adjective, when it is readily to be supplied from the 
connection. 

492. The infinitive or participle of a repeated verb-phrase is 
very often omitted, and the auxiliary left alone to represent the 
phrase : thus, for example, 

he has never seen it, but I have; 1 will Join them if you will; 
do you promise me? I do. 
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In easy oolloqiual speech^ even a repeated infinitive is represented by its ngn 

to alone : as, 

be would not go, though I told him to; 

you may stay, if you want to; 
but this is not allowed in careful style, nor in writing. 

493. To save the burdensome repetition of nonns, we have 
(33) the pronouns as brief and much-used substitutes. In a 
similar way, the pronominal adverb to is a very frequent substi- 
tute for a word (ofbenest an adjective) or phrase or clause used 
as complement of a verb : thus^ for example, 

he is either married or going to be so; 
I thought that he could be trusted, but I thinic so no longer; 
if he Is not already tired of waiting fdr us, this last delay will 
certainly make him so. 

And do is an almost equally frequent substitute for a verb 
that needs to be repeated : thus, 

sleep seldom visits sorrow; when it doth, it is a comforter; 
embrace me, as I do thee; 
I love her better than he does. 

494. It is because comparison naturally involves parallelism 
or repetition of expression that the conjunctions of comparison, 
as and than, and especially as, have come to be followed very 
frequently by abbreviated and incomplete expression (as already 
pointed out, 330 d) : thus, for example (adding in brackets the 
words which may be supplied as understood), 

she is as good as he [is] ; 

she was as handsome as [she] ever [was] ; 

he put it off as long as [putting it off was] possible; 

love thy neighbor as [thou lovest] thyself; 

I treat him as [I treat] a friend; 

I regard it as [I regard a thing] possible. 

Starting with such abbreviated constmctions as the last two, at has come to 
be nsed as a kind of appositive connective, and even to take on the meaning of 
' in the light of,' ' in the character of ' ; so that we make such phrases as 

he gained great fkme at an orator; bit fkme at orator wat great; 
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where it wduld be by no means easy to fill ont the ellipsis in snch a way as 
should give at its proper meaning. 

Often^ before a conditional clause, a whole clause of compari- 
son, involving a repetition, is omitted after as : thus, 
he looks as [he would look] if he were tired; 
I would thank her as [I should thank her] if she hid done me a 
great favor. 

This omission is so common^ that at if has come to seem to ns a compound 
conjunction or conjunction-phrase of comparison, and we are quite unconscious 
of the ellipsis really implied in it. At though is used in the same sense ; while, 
if the ellipsis were filled out, though could hardly ever begin the conditional 
dause. 

Even the conditional dause itself may be abbreviated (480), making, for 
example, 

he looks at if tired. 

By a kindred abbreviation, we change 

you mutt to act at one actt in order to win approbatioa 
into 

you mutt act to at to win approbation ; 

and this has become, its origin being unthought of by us, one of the common 
constructions of the infinitive (460 b). 
Once more, we frequently form sentences like these : 

my friends, poor at they are, are above being bought; 

all unarmed at he may be, he will ditdain to fly; 
where the adjectives poor and unarmed are in appositive construction, qualify- 
ing the subjects of the independent clauses, friondt and ho — as if it were being 
at poor at they aetually are, and so on. But such a clause oomea to appear to 
us equivalent to however poor they are, or though they are poor; and then, by 
analogy with them, we form others which involve marked abbreviations : thus^ 
for example^ 

poor at they are, you cannot boy them ; 

valiantly at he may fight, they mtW beat him; 

where an absolute construction is implied : thus, 

they being at poor at they are; he fighting at valiantly eto. 
or, again, 

much at 1 love you, I love honor more; 

where the appositive a4jective ii omitted : thus, 

1, loving you at muoh at I love you, love honor more. 

495. Not only, however, where the completion of the ex- 
pression would involve an unnecessary and avoidable repetition 
of something actually said dose by, but also where the common 
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usages of speecli are sneli as to show plainly enough what is 

meant, we often take the liberty of omitting something. 

Thas^ we may hftve a subordinate member of the sentence omitted, as In 

he it Mmh [yean old], and tell «r hit age; 

H it a qvarter after tix [o'clock] ; 

I tlitll Im«« on tbn Iwanty^hird [day of the month] ; 

yevrt [yonr letter] of yettordty it rtoeived ; 

step at the Itelcar't [shop] on tba way; 

wa vitited St. P«tar*k [chnich] latt tunfinMr. 

Or, we may have the more essential parts, the subject or the verb, or even 
both, omitted. 
Thus, the subject is omitted in certain current phrases : as, 
tlianic yoal prithaa (that is, I pray thea) ; 

woald tliat Im wart hare I blast yoal oonfoand the MIowri 

Also, in diary style : as, 

want to ehureh yattarday ; heard a Una tarmon ; maan to ga again next Sunday. 
In the second person singular, in poetic and antique style : as, 

hatt heard? why doet start to? 

In expressions like 
do what wa will, work aa hard aa wo may, wa yat aoaomplith nothing; 
for do wa (that is, lat oa do), and so on. 

In comparative phrases, an indefinite subject after aa or than (compare 4M) : 
thus, 

I wrill aoma aa early at it pottibia; 

the day wat teirar than wat utual at that aaaten. 

Again, the verb ha, the eopula (353 a) is sometimes omitted— oftenest be- 
fore a predicate noun or adjective, and in a question : thus, 

why til thit noita here? yon a toldiar? 

IMila the affini ; hanca thaaa taart. 

Examples of the omission of both subject and predicate verb, only a subordi- 
nate member of the sentence remaining, are 

[I wish you a] good morning, ladiat; 

[I drink to] your health, sir; 

[I give you] many thankt for your kindnatt; 

waiter, [hand me] a clean plate ; 

[It is] agreed I [give me] your hand upon It. 

A verb of motion is often omitted in commands, being made unnecessary by 
an adverb or proposition : thus, 

■p and away I off with you! 
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496. What and how, followed by if and fhmigh, aometimes lepreeent 
whole clauses : thus, 

whaf though tho bo ■ tiavol how if tho sky wore to fhll? 

that IS, what matter it it, how would it bo, or the like. 
So not, in such sentences as 

not that I was over afraid of him, 

is the remnant of a clause, something like I would not say, or H It aot tho 
eaao. And the related expression, 

not but that I might have gone if I had ehoaon, 
we should, in order to parse it, have to fill up into some such form as 
I would not say anything but that I etc 
Compare the somewhat similar abbreviaticm with but, noticed in 187* 
497. The to which we use so liberally in all styles, but especially in 
mawkish and affected speech, in sentences like 

I am to glad to too you, H wat to droedftil, 

makes the expression really incomplete, because it distinctly implies a compari- 
son, of which the other member, a dependent clause introduced by at or that, 
is left unexpressed. 
Well-established usage authorizes such expressions as 

bo tayt I have wrongo<i him; but, to far from that, I have done him 
all tho good in my power, 

where the meaning is but I am to fkr from that, that I have etc ; but the form 
without to, namely, 

but, fkr from that, I have etc, 

is both more logical and less cumbrous. 

498- It was noticed above (484) that not economy alone, 
bat often impiessiveness also, is sought to be attained by abbre- 
viation. In the haste and heat of feeling, we throw aside our 
usual elaborate mode of calm expression, by assertion or state- 
ment, by putting together a subject and a predicate, and bring . 
forth only that part of the sentence which most strongly affects 
our mind, or which we wish to have most strongly affect the 
mind of another. 

Hence all emotional expression tends strongly to incomplete- 
ness ; the exclamatory sentence is apt to be a defective one. 
And any admixture of feeling adds to the readiness with which 
we resort to the various modes of abbreviation. 

Some of the commoner cases of this may well be noticed here 
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499. Along with an inteijeetion we often pat a word or phrase pointing 
out more distinctly the kind of emotion we feel, or the occasion of it : thus, 

O horrible ! and oh, the difference io me 1 

alas, my unhappy oonntry I Io, the poor Indian I 
ah, the piiy of HI lie, the lazy fellow 1 

pooh, nonaeoae I pehaw, how abaurd I 

Bat qoite as often the occasion of the feeling is itself made an exclamation of, 
without any interjection added, the tone and gesture showing plainly enough 
what the feeling is. 

Occasionally, as if the interjection were an assertion instead of a mere sign of 
the feeling intended to be intimated, a preposition is used to combine it with 
the added explanation : thus, 

O Ibr a lodge in tonM vast wildemeaal 
fle on yon I ales Ibr Troy I 

as if it were I long fbr a lodge, I ory shaaM vpon yoa, I grieve fbr Troy. 

500* A number of oor ordinary words are so commonly used in incomplete 
exdamiktory expression that they have almost won the character of inteijections. 
Such are the interrogative words, 

why, how, what ; 
with many others, of which the following are examples : 

well, indeed, hark, behold, hail, help, 
ailence, quick, away, out, baek, Io arms. 

501. Dependent clauses are often used in an exclamatory 
way, with omission of the main clause on which they should 
depend — this heing sometimes replaced by on inteijeetion. 

Thus, for example : 

that he woro hero with ns I 
had we but known of it in time I 

if you had only teen her in her glory I 
as if I could be guiliy of such meanness I 
alas that he should have proved so fkisel 
what a pleasant day it has beenl 
how oleor and braoing the air is I 
as if the constraction were 

1 would that he were hero; 

it wero well if you had seen her ; 
observe how clear the air is ; 

and so with the rest 

Such may be called exclamatory clauses in the dependent form. 

502. As the imperative and optative modes of expression shade into one 
another (479), so both are nearly related with the exclamatory ; and hence the 
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question may often arue whether a given sentence or part of a sentenoe is best 
viewed as the one or as the other — jnst as it may sometimes be questioned 
whether a sentence is more interrogative or exclamatoiy. 

There is a certain relationship between the vocative or nominative of ad- 
dress in the noun (141), the imperative or mode of direct command in the 
verb, and the interjection or word of direct intimation of feeling. The first 
and last stand equally outside the structure of the sentence, and the imperative 
usually rejects a subject ; and the three variously accord in their practical uses. 

503. For the sake of stimulating attention, or of giving force and impres- 
siveness to what we say, or of softening what might seem too positive or blunt, 
or for other such purposes, we are apt in familiar colloquial style to throw in or 
interject into our sentences little phrases which form no real part of what we 
are saying, and stand in no grammatical connection with it, and which are also 
like interjections in that their chief purpose is to intimate our states of feeling. 

Sometimes these are complete independent clauses : as, 

you know ; you see ; I tell you ; 

I declare or fliney or guess or oaloulate; 
and sometimes they are incomplete, or mere fragments of sentences: as, 

io be sure; as it w«re; to to speak; 

by your leave; if I may say so. 

We may call them, then, nn^BJECTiONAL phrases. 

The whole catalogue of asseverations and oaths are of this character. Thus, 

for example, 

by Jove 

strictly means ' I swear by Jupiter,* and would be, if used seriously, the invoca- 
tion of a divinity to att^t the truth of what we are saying. And the same im- 
pulse to make our expression more forcible by putting into it a strong word or 
two, something that seems to imply feeling or passion, leads occasionally to the 
insertion of absurd bits of phrases, which it would be in vain to try to build up 
into sentences : thus, for example, 

who the mischief can have done this? 
what in thunder are you here for? 

It is not easy to avoid slang and inelegance with even the most moderate use 
of the most innocent interjectional phrases ; and they shade rapidly off into 
what is coarse or profane, 

504. It is a common consequence of abbreviation that words 
change their grammatical character, and come to be of a different 
class, or a different part of speech, from what they were before. 

Thus, for example, in 

he kept himeelf quiet, he got himself appointed, 

keep and get have their proper value as transitive verbs, while the adjectives 
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quict and appointed are objective predicates (360), qualifying their respective 
objects. But now in farailiar style we have shortened the expressions to 

he kept quiet ; he got appointed ; 

and so have made the verbs intransitive, equivalents of continued and became 

— which last, like others of our verbs originally transitive or reflexive, has 

undergone a like change of construction. 

Again, along (for en long) is originally an adverb-phrase, like on high and 

in vain, made into an adverb — like abroad and afar, which have always 

remained adverbs only. But, like above and among, and many other like 

adverbs, along came early to be used as a preposition also ; and it was used in 

soch phrases as along the tide of anything. Then a further abbreviation and 

change made over the adverb-phrase along the tide into a compound advei'b^ 

as in 

hit thip lay alongside of ourt; 

and this, finally, by omission of the following of, became what we have to call 
a preposition : as in 

he laid his vettel alongtide the enemy't. 
Because, in like manner, is for by oaute — that is, 'by reason' —as beside 
is for by the tide. We have not, indeed, turned because, like betide (for ex- 
ample, in betide himtelf ), into a preposition, but always use a connective 
between it and a following noun, as in 

we stayed in, because of the storm; 
just as we should say by reason of the storm. But between it and a following 
clause we have learned to leave out, by abbreviation, the words of connection, 
and so have turned it into a conjunction : thus, 

we stayed in, because it was stormy; 
where the complete expression would be 

because of the fact that it was ttormy. 
So the conjunction fbr is originally the same word with fore; and the 
clause, for example, 

f o r it was stormy, 

is by abbreviation from before (that is to say, 'in front or in view of) the fact 
that it was stormy. 

We have already noticed this mode of conversion of adverbs and prepositions, 
and even other parts of speech, into conjunctions (331), and have seen that 
it is still going on, since a part of the English-speaking people are in the act of 
changing directly from adverb to conjunction, by abbreviating the construction 
in which it is used (330 a). 

505. These are only some (including the more usual and 
regular) of the ways in which English expression is abbreviated, 
with the result in part to give a new character to words, in pari 
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to make incomplete or elliptical sentences, which have to be 
filled up in order to be described and parsed. 

It may often fairly be made a question whether we shall 
supply an ellipsis, declaring a certain word or words to be 
understood^ or whether we shall take the sentence just as it 
stands, regarding the mode of expression as so usual that the 
mind, even on reflection, is unconscious of the absence of any- 
thing that should be there. 

Thus, it would be quite absurd to fill out a phrase in which fbr was used as 
coigunctioii to the form (as explained just above) oat of which its nse as con- 
junction grew ; but we may either treat at if as a coigunction-phrase or fill in 
the clause which (481) the at really represents. 

506. But our words also change sometimes, moie or less, 
their grammatical character, simply by our coming to apprehend 
in a new way the expressions in which they are used. 

Thus, we have observed already (180) the formation of the reciprocal pronoun- 
phrases one another and each other by our losing sight of the original difference 
of construction between the two pronouns composing them ; also (289) the 
great shift of meaning of the passive participle when used with the auxiliary 
have to make " perfect " tenses ; and other like cases. 

So, further, the use of both and either or neither and whether as conjunc- 
tions, correlative to a following and and or or nor, is by derivation from their 
value as pronouns, by a changed understanding of such sentences as these : 
I Mw both — [namely] John and William; 
either [one of us] — he or I — mutt give way; 
he knows whether [t. e. which of the two] -this or that- Is true. 
So, once more, than is only then, with a changed office ; this It better than 
that means originally this it better, then (that is, 'next after it ') that 

507. In part by abbreviation, in part by other changes of 
construction and of the value of words, every language has many 
modes of expression which are exceptional, unlike its ordinary 
combinations — phrases and sentences which if taken literally 
would not mean what we use them to mean, or which puzzle us 
when we attempt to analyze and explain them. 

Such irregular expressions are called idioms (from a Greek 
word meaning 'peculiarity'). Their production is a part of 
that constant change of language (7) which is often called its 
''growth." In order really to account for them, we need 
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especially a knowledge of the history of our language. The 
present usages of any tongue we cannot fully understand with- 
out knowing something of its past usages, out of which these 
have grown ; and often a great deal of study, and a comparison 
of other languages, is required for settling difficult points. 

The branch of study which attempts this, which traces out 
the history of words and phrases, and shows how they come to 
be used as they are, is called ETYMOLoaY — or, in a more general 
way, historical grammar; and, when carried on upon a wide 

scale, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 

608. Hence, to expect young scholars, who have not studied the English 
lang^nage in its earlier forms, to explain the real difficulties of English construc- 
tion, is in a high degree unreasonable ; nor should such matters be brought 
before them at aU untU they hare gained a thorough and familiar knowledge 
of the usual and regular constmctiona. 



EXERCISES TO CHAPTER XVIL 

ON ABBREVIATED AND INCOMPLETE EXPRESSION. 

We have now one further question to ask, in taking up a sentence : 
namely, whether it is an incomplete one. If it is, it should be 
defined as such, and those words should be added which are necessary 
in order to enable us to parse it. 

X XX TT. Miscellaneous examples. 

Wild ambition loves to slide, not stand. 

Favors to none, to all she smiles extends ; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 
As night to stars, woe lustre gives to man. 
We have no slaves at home ; then why abroad ? 
God is thy law, thou mine. 

His life will be safe, his possessions safe, his rank safe. 
Death but entombs the body ; life, the soul. 
Not simple conquest, triumph is his aim. 
Prayers and tears have moved me, gifts could never. 
Patriots have toiled, and in their coantr7^i oaiose bled nobly. 
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Buin from man is most concealed when near. 

If rich, they go to enjoy ; if poor, to retrench ; if sick, to re- 
cover ; if stadions, to learn. 

Take the tenns the lady made 
Ere conacioos of the advancing aid. 

I will not fight againat thee unless compelled. 

Whatever the motive, pleasure is the mark. 

This apparent exception, when examined, will be found to con- 
firm the rule. 

Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not bom to die. 

Why am I beaten? — Dost thou not know?— Nothing, sir, but 
that I am beaten. — Shall I tell you why? — Aye, sir, and where- 
fore. 

I staggered a few paces, I know not whither. 

To dally much with subjects mean and low 
Proves that the mind is weak, or makes it sa 

It touches you, my lord, as much as me. 

They loved him not as a king, but as a party leader. 

Beauty's tears are lovelier than her smile. 

He looked as though the speed of thought were in his limbs. 

Kings should groan for such advantages; but we, humbled as 
we are, should yearn for them. 

Ghrovel in the dust I crouch I wild beast as thou art 1 

Much as he loved his wealth, he loved his children better. 

His nose, large as were the others, bore them down into insig- 
nificance. 

Come, you at least were twenty when you married ; that makes 
you forty. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fooL 

Before ten his senses were gone. 

Had seen thee sooner, lad, but had to see the hounds kennelled 
first. 

How dost? and how hast been these eighteen months? 

Wilt take thy chance with me? 

Sure of that ? — Very sure. 

Short his career, indeed, but ably run. 

And what its worth, ask death-beds ; they can telL 

How various his employments whom the world calls idlel 
His lord's commands he ne'er withstood, 
Though small his pleasure to do good. 
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Why this so rare 7 Because forgot of all the day of death. 
And what if I call my servants, and give thee to their charge 7 

What thongh the places of their rest 

No priestly knee hath ever pressed? 

Men in their loose unguarded hours they take; 

Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
Not but they thought me worth a ransom, but they were not 
safe when I was there. 
How blessings brighten as they tskke their flight! 
Great God ! that such a &ther should be mine 1 

O for that warning voice, which he who saw 

The Apocalypse heard cry in Heaven aloud I 
Alas both for the deed and for the cause I 
Phoebus! what a name to flU the speaking trump of future 
&me! 
What a cold-blooded rascal it is! 
O that I had her here, to tear her limb-meal! 
If the malignant eye of her &.ther had seen them at the mo- 
ment! 

How if I thrust my hand into your breast and tore your heart 
out? 
Up, Guards! and at them I 
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vision into classes, 811 ; simple, deriva- 
tive, and compound, 812-4; compari- 
son, 79, 816 : used as adjective, 203. 882 ; 
as object of preposition, 145, 822 ; use of 
adjective as adverb, 208, 818 d ; of prep- 
ositional phrase, 316, 402-4 ; of clause, 
420 ; relation of adverb to predicate ad- 
jective, 864 ; parsing of adverbs, p. 142. 

adverb^hinse, 420, 428, 431-8; division 
into classes, 432. 

adverb-phrase, 816, 322, 402-4 

adverbial ottf ect of verb, 892. 

adverbial ot^Jective construction of noan, 
890-4 ; of chiuse, 434/; infinitive, 448. 

adverbial predicate adjective, 355 ; partici- 
ple, 466 ; with absolute noun, 896, 406. 

adversative conjunctions, 329. 

agreement, 60 ; of verb with subject, 60, 
62, 346 : of adjective with noun, 76 ; of 
predicate pronoun and subject, 866 - 7 ; 
and otiject, 871, 461 ; of appositive noun» 
879. 
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-•I, snfflz, 108 a. 

along, alongtida, 504. 

alternative coi^junctiona, 829. 

alternative question, 4d7. 

■n or a, article, 219-22L 

-ano«, snifix, 95. 

and, makea compoimd sabject etc, 848 c, 
488. 

Anglo-Saxon, oldest Engliah, 8. 

antecedent of a relative word, 176, 483 ; 
demonstrative as antecedent, 107. 

apposition— «ee appositive. 

appositive construction of noun, 875 ; of 
adjective, 876 ; of clause, 4S4 d ; of par- 
ticiple, 457-8 ; sometimes equivalent to 
dependent clause, 458-60 ; iMing as ap- 
positive auxiliary, 457. 

appositive genitive, 885 c^ 

articles, 62,195, 219- 2L 

Aryan or Indo-European fkmily of lan- 
guages, 8. 

at, conjunction of comparison, 880 d ; ab- 
txreviated oonstructions with, 180^ 450 b, 
494-6. 

■t if, at Ihovgh, conjunction-phrases, 494. 

ask, with indirect object, 365. 

assertion, made only by verb, 28, 40, 222, 
840 ; verb of mere assertion, copula, 858 cl 

assertive sentence, 22, 338-9, 468 ; used 
interrogatively, 472 ; imperatively, 47S. 

attributive construction of adjective, 878- 
4 ; at noun, 877 ; oi participle, 455. 

auxiliary verba, in verb-phrases, 280-305. 

bad and good English, 10. 

bare sentence, 25, 841-9; bare and com- 
plete predicate and sul^ect, 80, 405-7. 

base of inflection, 87. 

be, conjugation of, 280, 884, 287, 278 ; cop- 
ula between subject and predicate noun 
or adjective, 40, 858 a ; auxiliary of pro- 
gressive verb-phrases, 281 ; of passive, 
298-302. 

be-, prefix, 226 b, 818/, 604. 

bacanta, 504. 

become, 803, 504. 

being or having been, as auxiliary of ap- 
positive construction, 457; of abso- 
lute, 461. 

both as conjunction, 606. 

but, elliptical oonstroctions of, 187, 496. 



cardinal numerals, 212 - fi. 

case, in noun and pronoun, 68-75; in 
other languages, 69, 399 : — and see nomi- 
native, possessive, oljective, vocative, 
dative, genitive. 

causal conjunctions, 829. 

causative derivative verbs, 96, 225 a 

change or growth of language. 7 ; change 
of grammatical character of words, 504, 
606. 

clause, definition, 416 ; dependent and in- 
dependent, 416-7; co-ordinate, 417-8, 
425 ; combination of clauses into sen- 
tences, 416-28; adjective, adverb, and 
substantive clauses, 429-37; equiva- 
lence of infinitive and participle con- 
structions with clauses, 458 - 9. 

cognate ol^ect of verb, 862 a 

collective nouns, 114 ; plural verb with, 
348 6. 

command, expression of, 22, 66, 468, 474 - 9. 

common nouns, 113. 

comparative conjunctions, 880 d; their 
constructions, 330 d, 494. 

comparative degree, in adjectives and ad- 
verbs. 77-9, 197-202, 316. 

comparative philology, 607. 

comparative pronouns, 189 ; pronominal 
adjectives, 211. 

comparison of adjectives, 77-8, 197-202; 
ofadverba, 79,316. 

complement of predicate or sulject, 30, 
407. 

complete and incomplete sentence, 482-8. 

complete sulject or predicate, 26, 30, 407. 

complex sentence, 412, 424 - 8 ; compound- 
complex, 426-8. 

composition of words, 102-6. 

compound member of a sentence, 487* 

compound relative pronouns, 181 - 3 ; pro- 
nominal adjectives, 210 ; use in making 
substantive clauses. 435 a. 

compound sentence, 412, 419, 426- 8 ; com- 
pound-complex, 426-8; question of 
compound sentence or clause and com- 
pound predicate, 487. 

compound words, formation of, 102-6; 
compound nouns, 117. 119; their inflec- 
tion, 130. 137 ; compound pronouns, 164, 
183 : adjectives. 194 ; verbs, 226 ; ad- 
verbs, 314 ; prepositions, 82& 

conditional faiverted clause, 471. 
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conditional yerb-phTaaes, 287, 290. 

conjugation of verb, 66-7, 227 -307 ; Old 
and New coi^ngationa, 239-76; paa- 
aive, 297-305. 

conjunction, definition and nae, 47-8, 
827; uninflected, 79-80; relation to 
adverbs and prepositions, 310, 331, 434 ; 
co-ordinating and subordinating coi^jnnc- 
tiona and their classes, 328-80; sim- 
ple and derivative, 331 ; coi^junctlon- 
phrases, 433 ; abbreviation by aid of con- 
junctions, 486-9, 491 ; compound mem- 
bers of sentences, 47, 327, 486-7 ; pars- 
ing of conjunctions, p. 151. 

conjunctive pronouns — see relative. 

connectives, parts of speech serving as, 
43-9,410,415. 

construction, meaning of, p. 62. 

continuous or progressive verb-phrases — 
see progressive. 

co-ordinate clauses, 417, 425 ; their abbre- 
viation, 485-8. 

co-ordinate members of a sentence, 827, 
485-8. 

co-ordinating coi\junctions, classes, 829; 
use, 329, 418, 486-8. 

copula, ba, 353 a ; its omission, 489. 

copulative -conjunctions, 329. 

correlative conjunctions, 329 ; adverb and 
conjunction, 433. 

crude-form or base, 87. 

dative or dative-ol^ective case, 189-40, 
866-& 

declension, of noun and pronoun, 75 ; of 
nouns, 120-42; of pronouns, 154-60, 
.166, 170, 189. 

definite article, 219. 

degrees of comparison — see comparison. 

demonstrative pronouns, 166 -. 8 ; i)ronom- 
inal adjectives, 208 ; adverbs, 313 e. 

denominative derivative verbs, 225 d. 

dependent clause, 416, 420 - 8 ; co-ordinate, 
425 ; abbreviated, 489, 491, 494 ; exclama- 
tory, 481, 501 ; of addition, 437. 

derivation of one word ft'om another, 88 - 
101, 106; by sufllx, 89-96; by inter- 
nal change, 96-7 ; by transfer without 
change, 98-9; by prefix, 100-1. 

derivative nouns, 117-8; adjectives, 193; 
verbs, 225; adverbs, 313; prepositions, 
825 ; conjunctions^ 831 ; inteijeotions,836. 



descriptive compound nouns, 119 e ; their 

plural, 130. 
dialects of English, 9. 
diminutives (nounsX 116. 
direct and indirect oltfeoit of verbs, 140, 

363 -a 
directly as coAJunction, 330 a, 504. 
distributive indefinite pronouns, 189 ; pro- 

nominal adjectives, 211. 
do, auxiliary of empliatic verb-phrase, 279- 

80. 474; substitute for repeated verb, 

492-3. 
-dom, sufflx, 96, 118 a. 

Mch oIlMr, 189, 60a 

-•d or -d, suffix, 95, 198 a, c, 194 c, 840. 

aither and neifhar as conjunctions, 600. 

ellipsis, 483 ; treatment in parsing, 606. 

emotional or passionate expre88ion,484, 408. 

emphatic verb-phrMea, 279-80, 293, S99, 
474. 

-an or -n, participial suffix, 96, 198 e, 240. 

-an, verb-making solllx, 96, 226 a, (; ad- 
jective-making, 193 a. 

English gnunmar, 11 ; how and why to ba 
studied, 13-6. 

English language, whanoa derived and 
where used, 1, 2, 6; its relations, 3; 
mixture with French etc., 4 ; changes, 
6- 8 ; local varieties of present use, 9- 
10 ; good and bad English, 10 ; treatment 
in grammar, 11 ; study of its history, 
106,507. 

-ar, suiBx of derivative noun, 95, 118 d, e; 
of comparative degree, 96, 193 5, 201. 

-ass, suffix, 96, 118 6. 

-att, suffix of superlative, 96, 193 b, 20L 

etymology, 507. 

exclamatory interrogative clause, 481 ; de- 
pendentf 501. 

exclamatoiy use of interrogative and other 
words, 173, 835, 500. 

factitive or ot^jective predicate — 8e$ ob- 
jective. 

factitive use of verbs, 362 h, 870. 

feminine gender-noun, 115,1182); pronoun, 
159-60. 

first i)erson, 61, 153 ; pronoun of, 156-7. 

-fold, suffix, 218. 

fbr, conjunction, 504. 

foreign nouns, pluial of, 120L 
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form, grammatical, p. 62. 

fractional numerals^ 217. 

French in English, 4. 

•fill, suffix, 91, 193 a : sama as flill, 103. 

fkitore verb-phiases, 282 -& 

gender in noona, 116 ; in prononns, 159-62. 

genitive or possessive case, 68 etc. (see ]K)6- 
sessive); salyective, objective, and ap- 
positive, 385 ; use with infinitive in ing 
as subject, 446, 459. 

Germanic languages, related to English, 8. 

Germany, derivation of English from, 2. 

gerund, 287. 

get, 803, 604. 

good and bad English, 10. 

government, 60 ; of verb by snl^ect, 60, 62, 
346 ; of ottject by verb or preposition, 
74, 820, 869, 896 ; of a4jective by noun, 
76 ; of noun in possessive case by other 
noun, 887. 

grammar, its office, 10 - 2 ; study, 18 > 5. 

grammatical and logical subject, 168 a, 817, 
434 a, 443. 

grammatical character of a word changed 
by abbreviation or otherwise, 504-6. 

growth or change of language, 7, 507. 

had rather etc, 441 e, 450 & 
have, auxiliary, forming "perfect" verb- 
phrases, 288-9, 292, 454. 
have to, obligative, 450 d. 
-head, suffix, 118 a. 
rhood, suffix, 96^ 118 a. 
how if, 496. 

-ic, sufflbc, 193 a. 

idioms, 507. 

imperative mode, 65, 233-4, 474 ; phrases, 
474 ; person, 475 ; let as imi)erative aux- 
iliary, 477 ; relation to interjection and 
vocative, 502, 

imperative sentence, 22, 55, 338-9, 468, 
474-80. 

impersonal subject and object it, 163 b, 
362 e. 

impersonal verbs, 807, 348 ck 

in-, prefix, 198 A 

incomplete expression, 482 -S. 

indeclinable words, 79. 

inilpflnite article, 219, 221. 

indefinite nomezals, 211. 



indefinite pronouns, 188-9 ; pronominal 
adjectives, 211. 

indefinite relative pronouns and adjectives, 
183, 210 ; abbreviated construction with, 
434. 

independent clause, 417. 

independent parts of speech, 36, 49. 

indicative mood, 65, 238- 4. 

indirect object of verb, 189- 40, 864 - 8. 

Indo-European family of languages, Eng- 
lish a member of, 8w 

-ine, sufiix, 118 6. 

infinitive, verbal noun, 146, 235-7, 438-9 ; 
infinitive-phrases, 294, 439; its "sign" 
to, 237; when used or omitted, 440-1 ; 
infinitive constructions, 442-51 ; as sub- 
ject, predicate, ot^ject, 443-7; of intent 
or end, 448 ; adverbial objective, 448 ; 
with ol^ective as subject, 449 ; with sub- 
jective genitive, 44& 

inflection, 56-7, 66-7; of verb, 59-67; 
of noun and pronoun, 58, 68-75; of ad- 
jective and adverb, 76-80; methods of 
change in inflection, 81-6; base of in- 
flection, 87 : — and au the different patU 
of speech. 

-ing, suffix, 95, 118/, 193 e, 237. 

instrumental or " with" - case, 399. 

inteijection, definition and use, 50-1, 832- 
3; classes, 334; from other parts of 
speech, 335, 500 ; combination with oth- 
er words, 336, 499 ; relation to vocative 
and imperative, 502 ; parsing, p. 158. 

inteijectional phrases, 503. 

internal change, derivation by, 96 -7, 225 e ; 
inflection by, 88-4, 125 a, 240, 245, 257. 

interrogative pronouns, 160 - 73 ; pronomi- 
nal adjectives, 209 ; adverbs, 813 e ; use 
in questions, 468, 470 ; exclamatory use, 
173, 481 ; use as relatives, 174. 

interrogative sentence, 22, 54, 388-9, 463- 
73 ; kind and answer, 464 - 9 ; arrange- 
ment, 465, 470-2 ; as dependent clause, 
473 : exclamatory use, 481. 

intransitive verb, 223, 360-1 ; passive ttom, 
305, 392; ol^ect taken by, 362, 370. 

invariable parts of speech, 79. 

inverted oMer of sentence, 471. 

irregular or Old coi^jugation — Me Old. 

irres^ilar verbs, list of, p. 185^ 

ia being etc, 299, 456. 
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-ith, inxfBx, 06, 193 a, b. 

-itm, sufflx, 118 a. 

-itt, suffix, 118 & 

it, as impersoiial snl^tject or object, 168, 

348 a, 862 c; as grammatical sut^ject, 

163 a, 434 a, 443. 
-iza, suffix, 225 a. 

jadgment, sentence ezpiession of, 21. 

keep, 504. 

-kin, suffix, 118 & 

language, ctmstant change of, 7, 507 : 
learned by its speakers, 10, 14; its 
study, 14-5 ; made up of words, 1& 

learning of language, 10, 14. 

-less, suffix, 193 a. 

let as imperative auxiliary, 477. 

-let, suffix, 96, 118 c. 

limiting force of adjective, 38; limiting or 
descriptive a4Jective, 19L 

-ling, suffix, 95-^, lA c 

local differences of English, 9. 

locative or "in"- case, 899. 

logical and grammatical sal^ect, 168 a, 
817, 443, 459. 

-ly, suffix, 94, 198 a, b, 318 a, d. 

manner, adverbial objective of, 393. 

masculine gender-noun, 115; pronoun, 
159-60. 

may as optative auxiliary, 480. 

measure, adverbial otgective of, 393. 

modal adverbs, 811. 

mode or mood, in verb, 65, 288; verb- 
phrases, 287 - 805 : — aiul aee imperative, 
indicative, subjunctive. 

modifiers of subject or predicate, 407. 

modifying force of adjective, 88. 

mood — Memode. 

-most, superlative suffix, 202. 

multiplicative numerals, 218. 

-nest, suffix, 92, 93, 118 a. 

neuter nouns, 115; pronoun, 159-60l 

neuter verbs, 861. 

New conjugation, 240, 244 ; irregular verbs 

of, 246-56. 
nominative or subjective case, 72, 132, 345, 

847; nominative absolute, 395-7, 461; 

nominative of address, or vocative, 141. 
Norman-French, English mixed with, i. 



not that and not but that, abbreviated 
expression with, 496L 

noun, definition and use, 81 - 2, 108, 112 ; 
kinds or classes, 31, 109 - 19 ; abstract, 
111 ; common and proper, 113 ; collec- 
tive, 114 : gender, 115 ; diminutive, 116 ; 
simple, derivative, and compound, 117 - 
9 ; nouns substantive and adjective. So : 
_ inflection of nouns, 58, 68-75, 120- 
80, 131-8; olyective case by analogy, 
74, 132; dative, 139-40, 366-8; voca- 
tive, 140 ; noun always of third person, 
63, 141, 846 : — noon constructions : sub- 
ject, 24, 31 - 2, 341 - 2 ; ot^ect of verb, 71, 
358-68; of preposition, 44 -6, 819-20, 
896; predicate, 40, 350-8; ol^ective 
predicate, 809 ; appositive and attribu- 
tive, 872, 375, 877 ; qualirying possessive, 
884-9; adverbial oUJective, 390-4; 
nominative absolute, 395-7: — words 
etc. used as nouns, 143-8; clauses, 
422; noun used as objective, 208;^ 
parsing of nouns, pp. 63-4. 

number, distinction o^ in noun and pro- 
noun, 58, 120-30, 154-8, 106; in adjec- 
tive, 76 ; in verb, 60, 228, 280. 

numerals, 52, 195, 212-8; cardinal, 212-5; 
ordinal, 216 ; ftactional, 217 ; multiplica- 
tive, 218. 

otject of verb, 71, 228, 358-68 ; of prepo- 
sition, 73, 320 ; direct and indirect ob- 
ject, 139 - 40. 363 - 8 ; impersonal, 168 b, 
862 c ; object made passive sul^ect, 298 ; 
irregtUarities, 805, 392, 449. 

ottJective case, 72-4, 132, 151; adverbial 
objective, 390-4. 

objective genitive, 385 b ; construction with 
infinitive. 446. 

ottJective or factitive predicate, 869-71 ; 
participle used as, 456. 

obligative verb-phrases, 291. 

of mine etc., 388. 

Old coigugation, 240. 257 ; classes and ir- 
regularities, 258-74. 

one another, 189, 506. 

optative use of subjunctive, 479 ; optative 
auxiliary may, 480. 

-or, sufilx, 118 d. 

ordinal numerals, 210. 

•out, suffix, 193 a. 
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parsing, general roles for» pp. 82 - 8 ; pa»- 
ing of nonns, pp. 63-4; of pronouns, 
pp. 79-81 ; of atljectives, pp. 96-7 ; of 
verbs, pp. 181 - 8 ; of adverbs, p. 142 ; of 
prepositions, p. 146 ; of coi^oncUons, p. 
151 : of inteijections, p. 153. 

participial infinitive, 287, 294, 439 ; its con- 
structions, 448 -5 ; with sut|}eetive geni- 
tive, 446 ; passive use, 456. 

participles, verbal adjectives, 286-6, 838, 
488, 452 ; participle-phrases, 294, 452 ; 
participle constructions, 453-62; with 
auxiliaries, in verb-phrases, 281-802, 
454 ; attributive, 455 ; predicative, 456 ; 
appositive, 457 ; equivalence of this with 
certain infinitive constructions, 459-60 ; 
absolute, 461 ; substantive, 462. 

parts of speech, their definition and uses, 
19-52; their cUissification, 86, 43, 49; 
diescription, 106-386; syntactical com- 
binations, 887 - 508. 

passion or emotion, tends to incomplete 
egression, 484, 498. 

passive coi^jugation, verb-phrases, 297- 
805 ; progressive present and preterit, 299, 
456 ; what verbs made passive, 304 - 5. 

passive or past participle — toe past, 

passive progressive tenses, 299, 456. 

past or passive participle, 238-40, 244, 
259, 452 ; fuller forms used attributively, 
275, 455 ; used as active with have, 454. 

past perfect tense — see pluperfect 

past time, expression of, hi verb, 64, 279, 
281,288. 

perfect tenses, verb-phrases, 288, 292 ; per- 
fect infinitive and participle, 294, 489, 
452 ; passive participle, 294, 452. 

person, distinction of, in personal pro- 
noun, 61, 151, 153-60; in compound 
with self, 164 a; in relative pronoun. 
177 ; in verb, 61 - 3, 228 - 9, 346 ; absence 
of distinction in noun, 63, 141. 

personal pronouns, 61, 151-65 ; inflection, 
154-5, 160 ; value of plural forms, 156- 
7 ; use of thou, you, and ye, 158 ; gender 
in third person, 159, 161-2 ; peculiar 
uses of it, 163; compounds with aelf, 
164 : possessive cases or possessive ad- 
jectives, 165. 

personified objects, gender in, 161. 

phrase, definition, 280; yerb-phiases, 279- 



305 ; adverb, 315 ; preposition, 826; prep- 
ositional phrases, adjective and adverb, 
400-4. 

-pie, suffix, 218. 

pluperfect tense, verb-phrase, 288. 

plural number, 58 - 60 ; plural of nouns, 
121-30; of pronouns, 154-60, 16G; 
uses of wa, you, ye, 156-8 ; plural of 
verbs, 59, 280 ; with collective or com- 
pound suliJect, 348, 48& 

positive degree in adjective and adverb, 
77-9,197. 

possessive or genitive case, in noun and 
pronoun, 68-70; formation of, in nouns, 
131 - 8 ; pronoun possessives or posses- 
sive adjectives, 165 ; uses, 384 - 9 ; equiva- 
lent of adjective in value, 886 ; in con- 
struction, 388 ; peculiar use with of, 388. 

possessive pronominal a4jectives, 205-7. 

potential verb-phrases, 291. 

predicate, essential 0Tl||f sentence, 24-7, 
842 ; bare and complete pi'edicate, 30. 

predicate ac^ective or noun, 40, 350-7; 
predicate ac^ective shades into adveib, 
354 ; into appositive, 855 ; adverbial pred- 
icate, 855; objective or factitive pred- 
icate, 369-71; participles in predicate 
constructions, 456; adverbs, 382; clauses, 
434 c ; infinitives, 443. 

prefix, 100 - 1. 

preposition, definition and use, 44-6, 319 -> 
21 ; relation to adverb, 310, 331 ; to eon- 
junction, 327, 831 ; to case-inflection, 69, 
899; not inflected, 79 -80; simple, deriva- 
tive, and compound, 824-5; preposition- 
phrases, 326, 423 ; ol^ect of a preposition, 
73, 320 ; adverb or adverb-phrase as ob- 
ject, 322, 403 ; adjective, 315. 322 ; clause, 
434 e ; infinitive, 445 ; place of preposi- 
tion, 323 ; left without expressed ol:gect, 
823 ; qualified by adverb, 381 ; preposi- 
tional phrases, adjective and adverb, 398 
-404 ; passing of prepositions, p. 146. 

present participle, 238, 452 ; apparent pas- 
sive use of, 456. 

present tense, 64, 232 ; emphatic and pro- 
gressive, 279-81. 

preterit tense, 64,232; modes of forming, 289 
- 40 ; emphatic and progressive, 279 - 81. 

principal clause — see independent 

principal parts of verb, 242. 
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progressiye yerb-phnMS, 881, S98 ; passive, 
S99, 466 : infinitive and participle, 394, 
439, 452. 

pronominal adjectives, 196, 204-11; pos- 
sessive, 205-7; demonstrative, 908; in- 
terrogative, 209 ; relative, 210 ; indefi- 
nite, 21L 

pronominal adverbs, 813 e ; compounds 
with prepositions. 814 ; use as conjunc- 
tions, 831. 

pronoun, definition and use, 83-4, 149- 
50: inflection, 68, 70-76, 161 } distinc- 
tion of person, 61, 161, 163-60 ; of gen- 
der, 161, 169 ; of persons or otlierwise, 
171 ; classes of pronouns, 162 ; personal, 
163-66; demonstrative, 166-8; inter- 
rogative, 169-78, 468, 470, 481 ; relative 
or conjunctive, 174-87 ; indefinite, 188 - 
9 ; constructions of pronouns, 150 : quali- 
fied only by predicate and appositive 
adjectives, 40, 150, 876; parsing of pro- 
nouns, pp. 79-81, 

proper names or nouns, 113. 

qualifiers of suljeet or predicate, 407. 
qualifying parts of speech,* 88, 41, 43, 49. 
quantitative pronouns, 189 ; pronominal 

adjectives. 21L 
question — au interrogative, 
question and answer, abbreviation in, 490. 

reciprocal pronoun-phrases, 189. 

reduplication, original, of Old preterits, 
272. 

reflexive pronouns, 164 h. 

reflexive verb-phrases, 806 ; ot()ect of in- 
transitive verb, 862 d ; factitive use of 
reflexive, 370 ; change of reflexive to in- 
transitive verb, 504. 

regular or New conjugation — see New. 

relative or conjunctive pronouns, 174 -87 ; 
nature of relative, antecedent, 175-6; 
distinction of person, 177; compound 
relative, 181 - 8 ; indefinite relative, 183 ; 
abbreviated construction wffh, 484; as 
and bill in quasi-relative use, 186-7 : — 
relative pronominal adjectives, 210: — 
relative adverbs or coi\junctions, 185, 
331, 430:— use of relative words in 
combining clauses, 410, 415, 430, 485 a. 

repetition avoided by abbreviated es^res- 
sion, 485-94. 

responsives, 818, 466^ 490. 



root of a verb, 87. 

root-infinitive, 287, 489—aiul set inflnitlTe. 

second person, 61, 168 ; pronoun of, 166, 
168 ; uses of thott, y^ yoa, 168; valoe 
of plural, 166. 

selective use of interrogative and relativo 
prononns, 172, 182 ; adjectives, 909-10. 

Mif, compound pronouns with, 164. 

Bentence,theunit in language, 20-1; kinds 
of sentence, 22, 63-6, 888-9 ; necessary 
parts, sutject and predicate, 28-7, 340- 
S, 844, 847 ; parts of speech composing, 
88-31, 840-1; bare sentence, 26, 841, 
844, 847 : syntax of simple sentence, 
837 -409 ; of compound and complex sen- 
tences, 410-87} incomplete sentences, 
482-503. 

•hall and will, aozUiaries forming tatwn 
and conditional verb-phrases, 282, 287 ; 
outiines of their distinction, 283-7. 

sibilant sounds, 128 a 

sign of infinitive, to, 237; its use and omis- 
sion, 440-1. 

simple sentence, 408 :— and see sentence 

singular number, 68-60, 121. 

to, substitute for repeated word or phrase. 
493 ; so glad etc., 497. 

•o far from etc., 497. 

•«ome, sufiix, 193 a, b. 

stem or base. 87. 

strong or Old conjugation — see Old. 

sut^ject, essential part of sentence, 84-7, 
842-3 ; sulject-nominative of verb, 343 ; 
agreement of verb with, 846 - 8 ; imper- 
sonal, collective, and compound subjjects, 
848 ; omission, with imperative, 475 ; in 
certain abbreviated constructions, 496 : 
— objective subject of infinitive, 449; 
equivalence with other constructions, 
459. 

subjective case — see nominative. 

subjective genitive, 385 a ; use with infini- 
tive in ing, 446, 459. 

subjunctive mode, 65, 283-4 ; optative use 
of, 479. 

subordinate clause — see dependent. 

subordinating cox\junctions, classes, 330. 

substantive, 35, 143 ; use of adjective et&, 
143-8,462. 

substantive-clause, 147, 422-8, 484-6. 

substantive conjunction that, 680 e» 
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snbsUtatlon in place of inflection, 85. 

mattix, 90. 

■uperlatlye degree, in adjective and adverb, 
77-9, 197-201, 318. 

syntax, 337 ; of simple sentence, 338-410 ; 
of compound and complex sentences, 
411 - 87 ; of infinitive and participle, 438 - 
02 ; of interrogatiye and imperative sen- 
tences, 463 - 80 ) of exclamatory senten- 
ces, 481, 498 -MB; of incomplete sen- 
tences, 482-608. 

tense, in verb, 64 ; inflection, 243 ; inegu. 
larities, 256 ; tense-phrases, 279-305. 

Teutonic or Germanic languages ~«ee Ger- 
manic 

4h, sufllx, 89, 93, 118 a, 216 ; old ending in 
verbs, 248. 

than, abbreviated expression with, 330 d, 
494 ; use as coi^onction, 506 ; as prepo- 
sition, 380 d. 

thaf as relative pronoan, 180 ; as conjunc- 
tion, 880 6, 435 e ; omission of, 184, 331, 
436. 

tiM, article, 219-20; pronominal adverb, 
221, 313 e. 

theme or base, 87. 

there, peculiar use of (there it etc.), 817. 

third person, 61, 153 ; pronoun of, 159-63. 

fhou, use of, 158. 

time, inflection of verb for, 64, 232. 

time of anything, expressed by adverbial 
objective, 393. 

ie as sign of infinitive, 237 : as substitute, 
492 ; its use or omission, 440 - L 

loo and too much, 309. 

transitive verb, 223, 358. 

-ty or -ify, suflix, 118 a. 

vn-, prefix, 100, 193 d, 225 1. 
understood, meaning of, 483. 
uninflected parts of speech, 79. 

verb, definition, 28-9, 222 ; essential to a 
sentence, 28, 40, 222, 340 ; inflection for 
number, 59-60, 228, 230; for person, 
61 -3, 229 ; for tense, 64, 232 ; for mode, 



65, 233 ; tense-inflection, 242-8 ; infini- 
tives and participles, verbal nouns and 
ac^ectives, 235-8; conjugation, 66-7, 
227 ; principal parts, 242 ; Old and New- 
conjugations, 239-41, 244-74; incgular 
auxiliary verbs, 276-8; alphabetic list 
of irregular verbs of all kinds, p. 135 ; 
compound verbal forms, or verb-phrases, 
279 - 305 ; passive-phrases, 297 - 305 ; 
complete system of forms and phrases, 
295 ; passive, 300 : — classes, transitive 
and intransitiye, 223, 358 -61 ; distinc- 
tion of active, passive, and neuter, 801, 
361 ; simple, derivative, and compound, 
224 - 6 ; reflexive, 306 ; impersonal, 307 : 
— constructions : agreement with sub- 
ject, 59 - 63, 346 - 8 ; completed by pred- 
icate noun or ac^jective, 40, 351-7; by 
ol]oect,71, S58-68 ; with objective pred- 
icate, 369-71; by qualifying adverb or 
adverb-phrase, 380-3, 402 ; by adverbial 
objective, 390-4 ; omission of verb, in 
abbreviated expression, 495; parsing of 
verbs, p, 131-3. ^ 

verb-phrases, of tense and mode, 279- 96 ; 
passive, 297-305; shade into ordinary 
expressions, 296. 

very and very much, 309. 

vocative or nominative of address, 141, 158, 
502; its construction, 141. 

voice, active and passive, 30L 

-ward or -wards, suflix, 313 e. 

weak or New conjugation— see New. 

Welsh, formerly spoken in England, S. 

what if, what though, 496. 

whether as conjunction, 506. 

whose or of which, 179. 

will and shall, auxiliaries forming tatan 

and condition alverb-phrases, 282, 287; 

outlines of their distinction, 283-7. 
•wise, suffix, 313 h. 
word of any kind used as noun, 148. 
words, 16 ;» their difiisrent uses, 16-8; 

classified as parts of speech, 18-9. 

-y, suffix, 93, 193 a. 
ye and you, use of, 158. 
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FITZ'S 



TEBBESTBIAL GLOBE 



▲ND 



HAND-BOOK. 



SIx-lneh Qlobe, $15.00; Twelve-Inch Qlobe, $30.00. 




GINN AND HEATH: 

BOSTON. 



FITZ'S TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, 

XODNTEO AHD OPSSATSD BT AN ENTIRELY NEW METHOD, 

WITH A MAHITAL 

DESiaWED TO ACCOMPANT THE OLOBB, 

7%e whde forming an easy and practical introduction to the study of Astrommy 
and Physical Geoyrapky, 



The Globe pretentf many new features, and is mounted in an ingeniona 
and original way, for which patents hare been taken out in this and in for- 
eign oountries. The Globe, as mounted, makes such phenomena as the 
seasons, the changes in the length of day and night, etc., etc., at once clear 
to the apprehension of an ordinary child. For the usual rerbal expla> 
nations which orertask the untrained imagination, it substitutes material 
surfkces and lines and real motions, and thus aids the mind of the learner 
in the highest possible degree in forming correct and lasting impressions 
of phenomena which, howerer interesting, are in the abstract not easi^ 
understood. 

All the phenomena which can be illustrated, or problems which can be 
solved by laige and costly terrestrial globes, can Ji)e illustrated and solved 
by this globe, and many of them much more simply and clearly. There are 
also other problems which it is believed admit of solu^on upon this globe 
alone. The Globe has been examined by numerous teachers and astrono- 
mers, all of whom have expressed their approval of it in the strongest terms. 
The Manual which accompanies this Globe contains every direction for 
its use, with an explanation of the subjects which it is specially designed to 
illustrate, such as the changes in the length of day and night, the seasons, 
twilight, etc 

A collection of more than forty problems is also given, with full directions 
for working them, and numerous practical exercises to be worked out by the 
learner on the Globe. Questions for examination and miscellaneous exer- 
cises are added at the end. 

It is believed that no more interesting and profitable mode of studying 
this subject can be devised, whether for the family or the school. High 
Schools and Academies should have several Globes, so that all the learners 
may be able to use them fieely. 



"OTJE WO ELD" 



aEOaRAJPEDDES. 

COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 
Halt Pbiob voB^BxAimrATioir with ▲ Vncw to liVTBODnoTioir. 



OUR WOBLD, No. L ; 

Or, First Iiesflona in Oeograpliy. Beriaed edition, with 

new Maps. By Maby L. Hall. 94 oenta. 
Price for first introdocdon, 63 cents. 
Price in exchange for book of same grade^ 47 cents. 

OUR WOBLD, No. U ; 

Or, Second Series of IiesBonfl in Geography. BjMabt 
L. HaUi. With fine illnetrations of the yarioos countries^ the in- 
habitants and their oocnpations^ and two distinct series of Mapi^ 
physical and. political. $2.00. 

Price for first introdaction, $1.33. 

Price in exchange for book of same grade^ $1.00. 

A fiirtiier discount of 10 per cent will be made to parties handling ihs 
books. 



I wxLOOXB ''Cor World,'' No. 11., as a yaluable contribution to the 
modem method of teaching geography. It is a Teiy commendable and 
successful efibrt to add to the daily improving means of making geog- 
raphy more attractiye in tiie school-room. 

LOUIS AGASSIZ. 



GINN AND HEATH, 

13 Tremont Place, Boston. 



WHITON'S LYSIAS. 



From PaoF. North, of Hamilton College, N, Y, 
Dr. Whiton's edition of the Select Orations of Ljsias was needed to com- 
plete oar sapplj of examples of the purest Attic style. I find g^at value 
in the Introductions and General Notes. The Special Notes are brief, 
suggestive, and aimed at difficulties where help is really due. I shall be 
glad to use this edition as a class manual. 

Fhm PnoF. Goodwin, of Harvard College, 
A valuable accession to our available classical library. 

From Phof. Packaeo, of Yale College. 
I have seen more reason, as I have looked over the book, to value It very 
highly. No one could faithfully use it without learning a great deal, im- 
proving his habits of study, and really developing his powers of thought. 

In truth I know of no better edition of a Greek author with English 
notes. 

FVom Pbof. Habt, Trinity College, 
I like the Notes, especially in their full explanations of points in the con- 
stitution of Athens, and in the abundance of references to the Grammars, 

From Prof. J. H. Allen, of Cambridge, 
One should not take notice of your volume at all without bearing witness 
to the great amount of care, skill, and fulness of instruction in it. 

From Prof. Kerr, of the University of Wisconsin. 

The book contains features of unusual value to the student of Athenian 
Oratory. 

From Prof. Tyler, of Amherst College, 

I have experienced a rare pleasure in a cursory examination of the bean- 
tiful copy of the " Orations of Lysias, edited by James Morris Whiton, 
Ph D.," which you were so kind as to send me. The concise, clear, and ex- 
act Notes on the text, chiefly grammatical, are well adapted to guide and aid 
the student's labors; and the Introductions, the General Notes, and the 
analysis of the arguments are features, partly new, of great value and merit, 
and of unusual interest 

From Prof. Fernald, Williams College, 
The book will, without doubt, prove very useful, and fill a gap in the 
American list of editions of the classics which should have been filled before. 
I am certain that it wUl be a very satisfactory book for college use. 
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PttbU£(t)ers;, 

IS Tremont Plaoe, .... BOSTON. 
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ENGLISH. 

A HANUAI. OF ENGUSH LITEBATUBE, His- 

torlcal and Critical : With an Appendix on English Metreii. By Thomab 
Arnold, M. A., of Unirenitj GqUmm, Oxford. Ameriean Bditlon. Berised. 
12mo. Cloth. 649pa«M 91.60 $2.00 

This manoAl premnts in a small eompats an aoeorate and interesting Tlew of Ens- 
lish literature. It is divided into two sections. The first of these, treating of the 
history of the sul^t, gives a complete list of the rarious English aathon and their 
works, from the earliest times down to the year 1860. 

GABPENTEB'S INTBODUCTION TO ANGLO- 

SAXON. An Introduction to the study of the Anglo-Saxon Language, Com- 
prifling an Elementary Grammar, Selections for Reading with Notes, and a 
Vocabulary. By Stbphkn U. Carpkktkr, ProlSBSsor of Logic and English 
Literature in the Unirersity of Wisconsin, and Author of " English of the XIV. 
Century.*' 12mo. Clotlt. 212 pages . . . • . 1.00 1.26 

OBAIE'S ENGLISH OF SHAEESPE ABE. Ulustrated 

in a Pliilological Commentary on his Julius (/'awar, by GKOaoa L. Cbaix, 
Queen*s College, Belftst. Edited by W. J. KoLFX, Cambridge. 16mo. Cloth. 
402pages 1.40 1.7B 

ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. An 

Introduction to the study of Grammar and Composition. By Bkrward 
BiosBY, UdIt. Oxon., Superintendent of Public Schools, Port Huron; Au- 
thor (tf " The History of the English Language.** ISmo. leOpagea . .40 M 

ENGLISH OF THE XIV. CENTIJBY. niiutrated by 

Notes, Grammatical and Etymological, on Ghauoer^s Prologue and Knight's 
Tale. Derigned to serre as an Introduction to the Critical Study of English. 
By Stbphbn H. Oarpsntbb, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and English Liter- 
ature in the State University of Wisconsin. 12mo. Cloth. 827 pages . 1.40 L76 

ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GBAMMAB, for the 

use of Schools. By Prof. W. D. Whitvxt, of Tale College. 12mo. 
Cloth. 272psgc« .76 M 

This work Is fbnnded on the author^s studies of language in general, and on hla 
experience as an examiner In English grammar for one of the departments of Tale 
College, and as a teacher of French and German in the same institution. 

It endeavors to teach the facts of English grammar in sueh away as shall lay tha 
best foundation Ibr further and higher study of language in every department. 

The work begins with the formation of the simple sentence and the distinction of 
the parts of speech ; it next explains the inflection of English words, and the for> 
mation of derivative and compound words ; th«t parts of speech are then taken np 
in order and treated in detail ; and chapters of syntax close the work. TIm addM 
I give due opportunity of practice upon the matters taught. 



JPITZ'S TEBBESTBIAL GLOBE. Mounted and Oper- 
atod hj an entirely new Method, with a Mamaal designed to accompany tb« 
Olobe, fhe whole fonning an easy and practical introduction to the study of Aa- 
d Phytical Geography. 



8lx-lnch Globe i S16.00 

Twelve-Inch Globe 80.00 

The Olobe, aa mounted, makes such phenomena as the seasons, the changes In the 
length of day and night, etc., etc., at once clear to the apprehension of an ordinary 
child. For the usual rerbal explanation!! which overtask the untrained imagination, 
It substitutes material surfaces and lines and real motions, and thus aids the mind 
of the learner in the highest possible degree in forming correct and lasting impres- 
sions of phenomena which, however Interesting, are in the abstraet not easilj 
understood. 

FITZ'S MANUAL. 12mo. 120 pages 80 1.G0 

The Manual which accompanies the above Olobe contidns every direction for 
Its U8e,with au explanation of the subjects which it is specially designed to illustrate, 
such as the changes in the length of day and night, the seasons, twilight, etc. 

A collection of more than furty problems is also given, with full directions for 
workiug them, and numerous practical exercises to be worked out by the learner on 
the Olobe. Questions for examination and miscellaneous exercises are added at tlia 
end. 

HUDSON'S FAMILY SHAKESPEABE : Plays selected 

and prepared, with Notes and Introductions, for Use in Families. 
Volume I., containing As Ton Like It, The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, 
Vint and Second of King Henry the Fourth, Julius Caesar, and Hamlet. 

Volume II., containing The Tempest, The Winter's Tale, King Henry the Filth, 
King Kichard the Third, King I^ear, Macbeth, and Antony and Cleopatra. 

Volume III , containing A Midsummer Night's Dream, Much Ado about Nothing, 
King Henry the Eighth, Jlomeo and Juliet, Cymbeliae, Coriolanus, and Othello. 
And Hudson's Lifo, Art, and Cluuncters of Shakespeare. 2 vols. 

6 vols. Cloth 8.00 10.00 

Halfmorooco 12.00 15.00 

FuUcalf 16.00 20.00 

HUDSON'S LIFE9 ABT, AND CHARACTERS OF 

SHAKESPEARE. Including an Hintorical Sketch of the Origin and Orowth 
of the Drama in England, with Studies in the Poet's Dramatic Architecture, 
Delineation of Character^ Humor, Style, and Moral Spirit, also with Critical 
Discourses on tiie following plays, — A Midsummer Night's Dream, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, The Merry Wives of V^'^indsor, Much Ado about Nothing, As 
Ton Like It, Twelfth Night, All 's WeU that Ends Well, Measure for Measure, 
The Tempest, The Winter's Tale, King John, King Richard the Second, King 
Henry the Fourth, King Henry the Fifth, King Kichard the Third, King Henry 
the ^hth, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Othello, Cymbeline, and Coriolanus. In Two Volumes. 
12mo. Clotii. 969 pages 8.20 4.00 

HUDSON'S SERMONS. l6mo. Cloth . . . . i.ao 1.6O 
HUDSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 1st Series. 

Containing As You Likb It, The Two Parts or Hknrt IV., 

The Merchakt op Vxnick,. Julius CissAR, 

Twelfth Night, Hamlet. 

Selected and prepared for Use in Schools, Clubs, Classes, and Families. With In- 
troductions and Notes. By the Rtv. Hekrt N. Hudson. 12mo. Cloth. 636 pages 1.00 2.00 

HUDSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 2d Series. 
Containing Thr Tempest, Kiko Richard the Third, 

The Winter's Talk, King Lear, 

Kimg Henry the Fitth, Macbeth, Antont, and Clkopatra. 
12mo. Clotii. 678 pages 1.00 2.00 

HUDSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 3d Series. 

Containing A BIdsummbr Night's Dream, Romeo and Juuet, 

Much Ado about Nothing, Cymbeline, 

Kino Hknrt Vlll., Othello. Coriolanus, 

ISbnoo. Cloth. 655 pages 1.60 2.00 



Wholante. BtlilL 

HUDSON'S SEPABATE PLAYS OF SHAEESPEABE. 

THE MBRCHANT OF YENICE. In Paper CoTsr . . . . $0^ 90.40 

JULIUS CiBSAR. In Pmp«r Ck>Ter . . 82 .40 

HAMLET. In Paper CoTer 82 .40 

THE TEMPEST. In Paper Cover 82 .40 

MACBETH. In Paper Cover 82 .40 

HENRY THE EIGHTH. In Paper Cover ' . .82 .40 

AS TOU LIKE IT 82 .40 

HKNKY>THE FOURTH. PartL .82^ 

KING LEAR 82 .40 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING .82 w40 

ROMEO AND JULIET 82 .40 

OTHELLO ja .40 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM JQ .40 

HENRY THE FIFTH JQ d40 

HUDSON'S PAMPHUBT SECTIONS OP TEXT- 
BOOKS OF PROSE AND POETRY. 

BURKE. SxcTiONl. Preface, Contents, and pages 118-218 . . . . .82 .40 

BURKE. SKonoNlI. Life, Contents, and pages 219 -825 ... .82 .40 

WEBSTER. SxcnoNl. Preface, Contents, and pages 885-421 . . .82 .40 

WEBSTER. SeotzonIL Life, Contents, and pages 421 - 552 . . .82 .40 

BACON. Preface, Life, Contents, and pages 553-638 82 .40 

WORDSWORTH. Sbotion H. Prefkoe and pages 129 - 251 82 .40 

, COLEKIDGE AND BURNS. Piefkoe and Contents 504 - 614 . . . .82 .40 

ADDISON AND GOLDSMITH. 80 paget .82 .40 

HUDSON'S TEXT-BOOK OP POETRY. From Words- 

AVORTH, COLERIDOK, BURNS, BBATTIB, GOLDSMITH, and THOMSON. 

With >ketche8 of the Aathor*8 Llres. For nse in Schools and Classes. By the 

Rev. H. N. Hudson. 12mo. Cloth. 704 pages 1 60 2.00 

Two thirds of the Tolume is filled with Wordsworth; who has now made 
good his position as one of the fire great chieft of English poetry, and whose works 
embody, in the highest form, whateTer is noblest and best in the English poetical 
literature of the last hundred years. The whole of The Excursion ^ the first two 
books of the Prelude, Michael, The Brothers, Tixtem Mbey, Lasdamia On the Power 
of SouHdj Ode on hnmortalitff, and a large number of smaller pieces axe included. 
The selections from Coleridge are The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, Fears in Solitude, 
and eighteen other pieces. From Bums, The Cotter's Saturday J^Tiffkt, The Ttra 
Dogs, Tarn O'Shanter, The Vision, and twenty-six other poems, and also twenty- 
nine of the songs. From Beattie, The Minstrel t flrom OoldHniith, The Desertrd 
Village; and from Thomson, The CasOe of Indolence : these being generally leffarded 
as the best poems of those authors. In aU cases, except a few pieces of Words- 
worth's, the poems are given entire, as the authors wrote them. 

HUDSOITS TEXT-BOOK OP PBOSE. From Burkb. 

Wbbster, and Bacon. With Notes and Sketches of the Author's Lives. By the 
Rb7. H. N. Hudson. 12mo. Cloth. 648 pages 1 60 2.00 

This work is intended as a sort of companion volume to the preceding. It is made 
up on the same general principle, the contents being selected with a view to unite, 
as far as may be, the culture of high and pure literary tastes with the attainment 
of liberal and useful knowledge. The selections from Burke are Letter to the Sher-. 
iffs of Bristol, Speech on Eeonomieal Reform, Speech to the Electors of Bristol, and A 
Letter to a J/oble Lord, all given entire } also twenty-nine other pieces gathered, as 
seemed best, from the author's various works. From Webster, Speech in Reply to 
Hayne, Speech on the Presidential Protest^ and discourse on The Character of Wash' 
ington ; also thirty-two shorter pieces from other speeches. From Bacon thirty 
of the fifty -eight Essays, all given entire, and several choice selections ttom Jidvane*' 
ment <if Learning, 

3 



HALSET'S GENEALOGICAIi AlVD CHBONOLOGI- 

CAL CHART of the Rvlen of England, Scotland, France, Germany, and 
Spain. Bj C. 8. Haur. Mounted, 83x48 inches. Voided and Boand in 4to, 

10x12 inJhM 11.20 fl^ 

~ ■ .50 



HALSET'S BIBI.E CHABT OF GENEAIaOGY AND 

CHRONOLOGY, from the Creation to A. D. 100. Prepaied by C. S. 

Haur 1-00 1.25 

Uaboond JSO 

This Chart is deslgneil to illnstrate Bible History hy showing on a clear and simple 
plan the fsnealogy and chronology of the principal persons mentioned in the Scrip- 



HABVABD EXAMINATION FAPSBa Collected and 
arranged by K F. Lsightoh, A. M., Master of Melrose Hicfa SehooL Third 
Edition, eontalning papen ef June and September, 1876-76. 12bow Cloth. 

818 pages 1.26 1.66 

TheM are all the qnestions (except on the 8a1]ject ctf Geometry), in the form of 
papem, wliieh have been used in the examinations for admisrton to Uanrard CoU^e 
siDce 1860. Tbcy wil) famish an excellent series of Questions in Modem, Physical, 
and Ancient Geography ; Grecian and Roman Histoiy i Arithmetic and Algebra } 
Plane and Solid Geometry } Logarithms and Trigonometiy ; Latin and Greek Gram- 
mar and Composition ; Physics and Mechanics. They hare been published in this 
form for the eooTenience of Teachers, classes m High Schools, and especial^ for 
pvpils preparii^ for tfA]eg9. 

OXJB WOBLD. No. I. ; or, First Lessons in G^eography. 

BeTised edition, with new Maps, by Mabt L. Hau. SmaU quarto. 119 pages 176 .94 
Designed to glre chilAen clear and lasting impressions of the diflFerent countries and 
Inhabitants of the earth rather than to tax the memory with mere names and details. 

OXJB WOBLD, No. II. ; or. Second Series of Lessons 

in Geography. By Mabt L Hall. With fine illustratiotts of the Tarions coun- 
tries, the inhabitants and their occupations, and two distinct series of Maps, 
6 pages phyrical, and 19 pages of finely engraTed copperplates political. Quarto. 

181 pages IjGO 2.00 

This book is intended, if used in connection with the First Lessons, to cover the 
nsnal course of geographical study. It is based upon the principle that It is more 
useful to giye rivid oonoeiitions of the physical features and political associations of 
different regions than to make pupils familiar with long lists of places and a great 
array of statistics. 

OUTLINES OF THE ABT OF EXPRESSION. By J. 

H. GiLMOU, Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Buglish in the UniTersity of 

Rochsster. 12mo. Cloth. 117 pages 80 LOO 

This little book was not mannfactnrsd to meet a demand, though it is beliered 
that a demand for such a work lias long existed. It grew, in the author's class- 
room, ont of an attempt to remedy the defective training in English of students who 
were, in other respects, qualified to pursue to advantage a college course. With a 
cursonr survey of English Grammar (from the logical and historical point of view) 
it combines brief practical suggestions with reference to (Composition and Rhetorie, 
together with examples for eritioism and topics for practice in the construction of 



The book was privately printed, for the use of the author's classes, a year ago, and 
is given to the public, at the request of many teachers, in the hope that it may be 
useful to college professors who desire some brief, but comprehensive manual of 
English on wUeh to condition candidates for admission to college. The lack of such 
a manual has compelled many a college professor either to give instruction, during 
the Freshman year, which should devolve on the preliminary training school, or 
to approach his proper work In Rhetoric and English at a veir great disadvantage. 

The attention of teachers of rhetorie in our colleges — and also In our academies 
and high schools — is especially called to the work as likely to meet a felt necessity. 
They will find It intensely direct and praetieal ; yet resting, it is hoped, upon a sound 
theoretical basis which will fiHcilitate the work of further and more systematic in- 
struction. 

While Professor Gllmore's Abt op Expression has this special adaptation, the pub- 
lishers believe that it cannot wisely be overlooked wherever, for any reason, an 
Intelligent review of English Grammar is desired. 



PEIBCE'S TABLES OF LOGAHITHMIC and TRIO- 

ONOMETRIG FUNCTIONS TO THREE AND FOUR PLACES OF 
DECIMALS. Bj Jamb Mills Pbibcs, UniTeiaitj Proffliior of Mathematies at 
Harraid Univenity. Quarto. Cloth ...... • 0.60 $0.76 

PEIBCE'S ELEMENTS OF LOGABITHMS; with an 

ExpUoation of the Author's THREE AND FOUR PLACE TABLES. By Jambs 
Mills Pniioi, UnlTersity Proftssor of Mathematics at Harrard University. 

12mo. Cloth. 92 pages 80 1.00 

This Work is a Companiou to THREE AND FOUR PLACE TABLES OF LOOA- 
BITHMIG AND TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS, by the same Authors. 

STEWABT'S ELEMENTABY PHYSICS. American 

Edition. With QUESTIONS and EXERCISES. By Pfior. 0. A. Hill, of Har^ 

▼ard University . 18mo. Cloth. 580 pages 1.40 1.76 

The Questions will be direct and exhaustive upon the text of Mr. Stewart*s work. 
After the Questions will be given a series of easy Exercises and Problems, designed, 
in the hands of a good teacher, to arouse and strengthen in the student's mind the 
power of reasoning in accordance with sound scientific methods. 

SEABLE'S OUTLINES OP ASTBONOMY. By Ab- 

THUsSsABLi, of Harvard College Observatory. 16mo. Cloth. 438 pages. 1.00 2.00 
This work is intended to g^ve such elementary instruction in the principal branches 
of Astronomy as is required in High Schools or by any students not far advanced in 
mathematics. It is illustrated by carefully prepared engravings, and contains some 
information on each of the following subjects : — 

1. The chief results of astronomical inquiry up to the present time with regard to 
the general constitution of the universe, and, in particular, with r^^ard to the stars, 
planets, nebulse, comets, and meteors. 

2. The methods of astronomical research, and their application to the arts. 
8. The general principles of theoretical astronomy. « 

4. The histoxy of astronomy. 
6. Astronomical statistics. 

ATLANTIC PBIMABY ABITHMETIC. Simple Nam- 

bers. By G. L. DxMAUST. 18mo. 266 pages .40 .60 

THE CHANDLEB DBAWING-BOOK. By the late _ 

JohrS WooDMAir, of Dartmouth College. 12mo. 134 pages ... .80 1.00 

THE LIVING WOBD ; or, Bible Truths and Lessons. 12mo. 

Cloth. 158 pages 80 1.00 



THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE TBIGK)NOMETBY. 

By H. N. Whsbuib, A.M., of Cambridge. 12mo. doth. 120 pages. 1.00 1.26 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC COUBSE. In Four Books. 
For Public Schools. By Julius Eighbbro, J. B. Shablakd, L. W. Masoh, H. E. 
Holt, Supervisors of Music in Public Schools of Bost<m, Mass. 

PRIMARY OR FIRST MT7SIC READER. 16mo. 96 pages . .24 .80 

A course of exercises in the elements of Vocal Music aitb SiaET-Snranre, with 
choice rote songs for the use of youngest pupils. 

INTERMEDIATE MUSIC READER. 16mo. 192 pages ... .66 .70 
Including the Second and Third Music Readers. A course of instruction in the 

elements of Vocal Music and Sight-Singing, with choice rote songs, in two and three 

parts, based on tlie elements of harmony. 

THE FOTJBTH MUSIC BEADEB. 8yo. 336 pages 1.20 1.60 

This work, prepared to follow the Third Music Reader, is also adapted, under a 
competent instructor, to be used in High Schools where no previous pystematic in* 
struction has been given. To this end a brief but thorough elementary course is 
given, with musical theory, original solfi^sgios, a complete system of trisd practice, 
and sacred music and song, with accompaniment for the piano. The music intro- 
duced is of a high order, and by the best masters, and is calculated to cultivate the 
taste, as well as to extend the knowledge and skill of the pupils. 
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THE FIFTH, or HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC READER 

l<'OR MIX£1> VOICES. Containing a full Coarse of Advanced Solfeggios for 
One and Two Voices, and a carefnlly selected number of easy Four-Part Songs, 
taken from the works of the best composers. This work has been especially 
compiled to meet the growing wants of our High Schools for a higher grade of 
music tlian is contained in works now used in such schools. 8to. 299 pages S 1.00 9 1.25 

N. B. — The Tenor Part in many of the aongs may he either omitted or song by 
fhe altos (boys). 

THE ABBIDGED FOTTBTH MUSIC BEADEB. Svo. 

288 pages 1.00 1.25 

SECOND MUSIC BEADEB. 16mo. 96 pages .a2 .40 

THIBD MUSIC BEADEB. IGmo. 96 pages • . .S2 .40 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC CHARTS. By Lttther 

WHiriNG Mason. An inyalnable aid to Teachers of Common Schools in imparting 
a practical knowledge of Music, and teaching Children te sing at sight. In Four 
Series. Forty Charts each, sise 25 X 86 hiches. 

FIRST SERIES 10.00 

SECOND SEUIES 10 00 

THIRD SEKIES 10.00 

FOURTH SERIES, by L. W. Mason and J. B Shabland 1000 

BASEL 1.25 

THE NATIQNAIi MUSIC TEACHEB. A Practical 

Guide for Teaching Vocal Music to Young Children. By L. W. Masom. 8?o. 

72 pages 60 

THE TEACHEB'S IMPBOVED CI.ASS-BOOE:. 

ICmo j8I 

Tioo advantagef result from the arrangement of pages adopted to the Improved 
Class* Book: 1. The names of pupils in any class need to be entered but once 'for 
a* miire term, 2. The standing for the three months, instead of needing to beoom- 
Blled from different parts of the book, is present to the eye at one Tiew. 
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GOODWIN'S GBEEK GBAMMAR. Bj William W. 

OooDWZir, Ph. D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Hanrard Uniyersity. 

12ino. Half morocco. 262 pages 91^5 91.66 

The object of this Qrammar is to state general principles clearly and distinctly, 
with special regard to those who are preparing for college. In the sections on the 
Moods are stated, for the first time in an elementary form, the principles which are 
elaborated in detail in the author's ** Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses." 

GBEEK MOODS AND TENSES. The Sixth Edition. 
By WiLUAM W. GooDwnr, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Haryard Uni- 
yersity. lyol. 12mo. Cloth. 264 pages 1.40 1.76 

This work was first published in 1860, and it appeared in a new form — much en- 
larged and in great part rewritten — in 1866. In the present edition the whole has 
been again reyised ; some sections and notes haye been rewritten, and a few notes 
haye been added. The object of the work is to giye a plain statraaent of the princi- 
ples which goyern the construction of the Greek Moods and Tenses, — the most im- 
portant and the most difficult part of Greek Syntax. 

GOODWIN'S GREEK BEADEB. Consisthig of Extracts 

from Xenophon, Plato, Herodotus, and Thucydides ; being a full equiyalent for 
the seyen books of the Anabasis, now required for admission at Haryard. With 
Maps, Notes, References to GOODWIN'S GREEK GRAMMAR, and parallel Ref- 
erences to CROSBY'S and HADLEY'S GRAMMARS. Edited by Pbopbssob 
W. W. Goodwin, of Haryard College, and J. H. Allxn, Cambridge. 12mo. 

Half morocco. 840 pages 1.60 2.00 

This book contains the third and fourth books of the Anabasis (entire), the greater 

Sirt of the second book of the Hellenica, and the first rhapter ot the Memorabilia, of 
enophon ; the last part of the Apology, and the beginning and end of the Phaedo, 
of Plato } selections from the sixth, seyenth, and eighth books of Herodotus, and 
firom the fourth book of Thucydides. 

LEIGHTON'S GBEEK LESSONS. Prepared to accompany . 

Goodwin's Greek Grammar. By R. F. Lkiohton, Master of Melrose High School. 

12mo. Half morocco. 264 pages 1.25 1.66 

This work contains about one hundred lessons, with a progressiye series of exer- 
cises (both Greek and English), mainly selected from the first book of Xenophon's 
Anabasis. The exercises on the Moods are sufficient, it is belieyed, to deyelop the 
general principles as stated in the Grammar. The text of four chapters of the 
Anabasis is giyen entire, with notes and references. Full yocabularies accompany 
the book. 

LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON. Abridged from the new Oxford Edition. New Edition. With Appendix 
of Proper and Geographical Names, by J. M. Whiton. Square 12mo. 885 pages. 

Morocco back 2 40 800 

Sheep binding 2.80 8.60 

LIDDELL &; SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON. The sixth Oxford Edition unabridged. 4to. 1,881 pages. 

Morocco back 60 12.00 

Sheep binding 10.40 1300 

We haye made arrangements with Messrs. Maemillan k Co. to publish in this 
country their new edition of Liddell & Scott's Greek Lexicons, and are ready to 
supply the trade. 

The English editions of Liddell k Scott are not stereotyped f but each has been 
thoroughly revised, enlarged , and printed anew. The rixth edition , published in 1860, 
is larger by one eighth than the fifth, and contains 1,866 pages. It is an entirely dif- 
ferent work from the first edition, the whole department of etymology having been 
rewritten in the light of modem inyestigations, and the forms of the irregular yerbs 
being given in greater detjiil by the aid of Veitch's Catalogue. No student of Greek 
can afford to dispenfe with this invaluable Lexicon, the price of which is now for tho 
first time brought within the means of the great body of American scholars. 
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PLATO'S APOLOGY OP SOCRATES AND CBITO. 

Edited, for the Use of Schools, by John Williams Whitb, A. M. 
The basis of this work will be the German edition of Dr. Christian Cron. (Platons 
Yertheidigungsrede des Sokrates und Kriton. Sechste Aoflage. Leipzig, Teubner, 
1875.) To the matter contained in Dr Cron*s edition there will be added notes \>j 
the Editor and from other sources, analyses, and extended references to Ooodwin 
and Hadley. The book will be for the elaM-room, and all matter not of direct yaloe 
to the student will be rigidly excluded. 

THE (EDIPUS TYRANWUS OP SOPHOCLES. Ed- 

ited^ith an Introduction, Notes, and full explanation of the metres, by John 
W. Whiti, a. B1., Professor of tixe Greek Language and Literature in Baldwin 
XJniyersity. 12mo. Cloth. 219 pages 91.20 $1.60 

THE MEDEA OF EUBIPIDES. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction . by Fbedsbio D Allen, Ph. D., Professor in the UniTerrity 
of Cincinnati. 12mo. Cloth. 141 pages 100 1.26 

WILKIN'S MANUAL OP GBEEE PROSE COM- 

POSITION. lYoL 12mo. doth 2.00 2.60 

WHITE'S PIRST LESSONS IN GREEK!. Prepared 

to accompany Qciodwin's Greek Grammar, and designed as an Introduction to 
his Greek Reader. By John Wquams White, A. M ., Tutor in Greek in Harvard 
College. 12mo. Half morocco. 806 pages 1.20 1.60 

A series of eighty lessons with progressive Greek-English and English-Greek exer- 
cises. Followed by selected passages from the first two books of Xenophou's Ana- 
basis, and Tocabnlaries. 

WHITON'S SELECT ORATIONS OP LYSIAS. Com- 

prising the Defence of Hantithens, the Oration against Eratosthenes, the 
Keply to '^ The Overthrow of the Democracy," vad the Axeopagitic Oration 
concerning the Sacred Olive-Trunk. Edited by Jamis Moksis Whiton, Ph. D. 
12mo. 161 pages 1.20 1.60 

These orations illustrate a period of peculiar interest in Athenian history, and 
its main incidents and characters have received special attention in the Introductions 
and Notea. Students who have not at hand the larger works of reference will hero 
find in condensfid form all that is essential for the illustration of the text. A peculiar 
feature of the work is its compendious treatment in topical notes of those points of 
the Athenian constitution which are touched upon in the orations. Each oration is 
accompanied with a complete logical Analysis. The grammatical notes deid almost 
wholly with the syntax, — as befits a work of this grade,— and have been prepared 
with a special aim to elucidate the usage of the verb. References are made, for the 
most part, to Goodwin's Greek Moods and Tenses, and Goodwin's and Hadley's 
Grammars. 

While this edition is designed for use in Colleges, yet the style of Lysias, on ac- 
count both of its purity and simplicity, is such that the advanced classes in Acad- 
emies will find these orations within their capacity, wtiile also finding the subject- 
matter quite as attractive as in the authors hitherto more familiar. The quantity of 
Greek text is about fifty pages, containing about tlie same amount of rmilnt-fnalittir 
u the first book of Xenophon's Anabasis. 
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ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S LATIN GRAMMAB: 

& Latin Grammar for ichools and eoll^^, founded on Comparatiye Grammar. 
12mo. Half morocoo. 290 pages (inelading supplementarjr Outlinea of Syntax, 

with new and greatly enlarged Index) 81.25 $1.69 

The feataref of this grammar to which we inrite attention, are : 1. The scientific 
form of statement in the Etymology, corresponding to the most advanced liews of 
comparatiye philologists; 2. The comparison with kindred languages suggested 
tbroughoat, especially in numerous brief philological notes, and in references to the 
svntax of Goodwin's Greek Grammar } 8. Grouping and subordination of topics in 
the Syntax, — which contains nearly 200 cross-references, with upwards of 1,000 
citations from classic authors, — so that unusual breyity » attained without sacri- 
fice of completeness. 

ALLEN Sd GREENOUGH'S LATIN METHOD : a 

Method of Instruction in Latin ; being a companion and guide in the study of 
Latin Grammar. With elementary instruction in Reading at Sight, Exerdsea 
in Translation and Writing, Notes, and Vocabularies ; also ** Outlines of Syn> 
tax," taken firom the Latin Grammar. 12mo. Cloth. 184 pages . . .80 1^ 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S LATIN COMPOSITION : 

an Elementary Guide to Writing in Latin. Part I. Constructions of Syntax J 

Part II. Bxercises \n Translation. 12mo. Cloth. 196 pages. . . 1«20 1.80 

Part First (which is published separately) consists of thirty progressiTe Lessons, 
with full instructions, exercises, and Tocabulary ; and is designed ** to furnish a 
sufficient amount of study and practice in Latin composition during the last year 
of preparation for college, or the first of a college course." Part Sea»nd consists of 
about forty exercises in translation, chiefly nsrratire, adapted to the um of advanced 
or college classes ; with annotated references to the Lessons of Part I., and to th« 
sections of a special Introduction on the Cholee of Words, the Form of the Ssnt a nee, 
and Idiomatic Usages. 

ALLEN Sd GREENOUGH'S CiBBAR: Caesar's Gallic 

War. Four Books. With Historical Introduction, Notes, and a Copperplata 
Map of OauL [With a full Voeabularr by R. F. Pxbmxu., of PhiUips Bxeter 
Academy.] 12mo. Half morocco. 2^ pagea • • . • • 1.20 1.80 

Without Vocabulary 1.00 1.28 

The text of this edition is that of Nipperdey, important Tariations being noticed. 
The notes are unusually full in historical illustration, deriyed largely firom Momm- 
ien. Long, Heriyale, the "History of Julius Csesar" by Napoleon III., and the 
excellent school edition of Moberly. In the earlier portions they are especially de- 
signed to guide in a systematic and careful study of Latin syntax. 

ALLEN &GREENOUGH'S SALLUST: The Conspiracy 

of Catiline as related by SaUust. With Introduction and Notes explanatory 

and historieaL 12mo. Cloth. 84 pages . . 80 1.00 

ALLEN Sd GREENOXJGH'S CICERO: Select Orations of 

Cicero, chronologically arranged, coTering the entire period of his public life. 
From the text of Baiter and Kayver. With Life, general and spedal Introduc- 
tions, and Index of topics discussed. 12ma Half morocco. SOI pages. 1.40 1.76 

The text without notes . 80 1.00 

It is the design of this edition to give a full ylew of Cicero's public career, as ora^ 
tor and statesman, extending through about forty of the most eyentful years of the 
later Republic. With this view, the selection includes the earliest and the latest 
of his public orations, while the special Introductions cover very fully the inter- 
vening political history. Besides the orations more commonly read in schools, an 
given the Koscius and Sestius (abridged), with the first against Verres and the last 
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Phlllppie. — thirteen in all ,— with one or two short paesagei of «peela1 celebrity , for 
practice In reading at night. Especial care has been taken In the department of 
Antiquities, which has been treated in nomerous notes (in smaller type), some of 
tliem — as that on the Roman Aristocracy — being brief essays on the seyeral topics. 
The Introduction contains a clasrifled list of all the works of Cicero, with Um 
occasions and topics of all of his orations. 

ALLEN A; GBEENOUGH'S CATO MAJOR: Cicero 

De Seii«etvte, a Dialogue on Old Age. With Introduction (on the adoption in 
Borne of the Greek philosophy) and Notes. 12mo. Cloth. 67 pages $0.60 $0.75 

ALLEN A; QBEENOUGH'S OVID : Selections from the 

Poems of Orld, chiefly the Metamorphoses. With special Introductions, Notes, 

and Index of Proper Names. 12mo. Half morocco. 283 pages . . 1.20 1.60 

The introdoetlons to the passages trem the Metamorphoses (23 In number) glre 
the entire argument of the poem, that of omitted portioui* bracketed. Toe oiher 
•elections Include those of special interest as illustrating the poet^s life ; and a list 
Is giTen of aU his writings, with their topics and occasions. TIm Notes contain 
brtor iostroctiona on scanning at sight. 

ALLEN A; GBEENOUGH'S VIBGIL : The Poems of 

Virgil ; Vol. I. containing the Pastoral Poems {Bucolics) and Six Books of the 
iBoeld. Chiefly from the text of Ribbeck, with select yarious Readings, Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and Index of Plants (compiled chiefly from Fie's Ftore de 
Virgile, contained in Lemaire's " BibUotheca Gkaslca Latina"). 12mo. Half 

morocco. 872 pages 1.40 1.75 

The text without notes 80 1.00 

The Notes of this edition (which are brief and Tery numerous) are particularly 
Indebted to Conlngton, and are designed " to give not only what may serye the 
learner in the bare understanding of the text ; bur, along with it. some hint of that 
wealth of traditional Interpretation which is more important, peroaps, in the stud/ 
of Virgil than in that of any other ancient poet." 

The following are published In single Tolumes : —' 

ALLEN & GBEENOUGH'S Course No. I. A Fall Pro- 

paratory Course of Latin Prose ; consisting of Four Books of Csesar^s Oalllo 
War, Sallust's Conspimey of Catiline, Eight Orations of Cicero, and !>■ Sofio- 
run {Quo Major), 12mo. Half morocco. 682 pages .... 2.00 2.60 

ALLEN & GBEENOUGH'S Course No. II. Second 

Preparatory Course of Latin Prose \ containing Four Books of CsBsar's OaUie War, 
and Eight Orations of Cicero. With Vocabulary by B. ¥. PnraxLL. 12mo. 
Half morocco. 618 pages 2.00 2.60 

N. B. Course No. I. is identical with the First Course prescribed for admission to 
Harvard College. Course No, II. i$uludes the usual amouni required at other eo^ 
leges. 

ALLEN A; GBEENOUGH'S CICEBO. Bight OrAtions 

of Cicero. With Vocabnlair by R. F. Penkbll. 12mo. Half mo- 
zoceo. 858 pages 1.20 1.60 

ALLEN'S LATIN GBAMMAB. 12mo. Qoth. 

182 pages 1.00 1.26 



ALLEN'S LATIN LESSONS. 12mo. Hoth. 

146 pages 1.00 1.26 
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ALLEN'S LATIN BEADEB: Consisting: of Selections from 

Caesar (the InTasion of Britain and account of the Oallic and German popula- 
tions), Curtius (Anecdotes of Alexander), Nepos (life of Hannibal), Sallust 
(Jugurtha, abridged), Ovid, Virgil, Plautus, and Terence (single scenes), Cicero 
and Pliny ( Utters) , and Tacitus ( the Conflagration of Rome). With Notes and 
a General Vocabulary. The Notes have been adapted to Alien k Greenough's 
Grammar. 12mo. Half morocco. 632 pages $2.00 $2.50 

ALLEN'S LATIN SELECTIONS. The same as the above, 

without Vocabulary. 12mo. Half morocco. 826 pages .... 1.25 1.56 

ALLEN'S LATIN COMPOSITION. An Introduction to 
Latin Composition. (By W. F. Allxn.) New edition, adapted to Allen ti Green- 
ough's Grammar. 12mo. Cloth. 118 page! 1.00 1.25 

This book includes a careful review of the principles of-Syntax (beginning with 

Indirect Discourse), with exercises in various styles of composition selected from 

classical authors. Also short exercises for oral practice. 

ALLEN'S SHORTER COURSE OP LATIN PROSE. 

Consisting chiefly of the Prose Selections of Allen's Latin Reader (to p. 134), 
the Notes being wholly rewritten, enlarged, and adapted to Allen & Green- 
ough's Grammar ; accompanied by Six Orations of Cicero, — the M anilian, the 
four Catilines, and Archias. With Vocabulai^. 12mo. Half morocco. 548 
pages 2.00 2JS0 

ALLEN'S LATIN PRIMER. A First Book of Latin for 

Boys and Girls. (By J. H. Allkm.) 12mo. Cloth. 182 pages . . 1.00 L25 
This is designed for the use of scholars of a younger class, and consists of thirty 
Lessons arranged so as to give a full outline of the grammar, with brief Rules of Syn- 
tax, Tables of Inflection, and interlined exercises for practice in reading, compiled 
from Hi.%torm Sacra. The reading selections which follow include Dialogues from 
Corderius and Erasmus (with translation), narratives, nursery songs, mediaeval 
hymns, etc, being made up in great part from modem Latin writers. 

ALLEN'S LATIN LEXICON : a General Vocabulary of 

Latin, with Supplementary Tables of Dates, Antiquities, etc hy J. H. Allen. 

12mo. Cloth. 214 pages 1.00 1.25 

This little dictionary contains " about 15,000 words of common use, besides more 
than 1,800 proper names or adjectives, and about 200 dates (exclusive of the Tables), 
covering the more important points of classical history and mythology." It is be- 
lieved to be complete for the entire introductory course of Latin authors, including 
Ovid and Virgil. 

LEIGHTON'S LATIN LESSONS. Prepared to accom- 
pany Allen k, Greenough's Latin Grammar. By R. ¥. Leiobton, former 
Master of Melrose High School. Revised Edition. 12mo. Half morocco. 852 
pages 126 LM 

This work presents a profrressive series of exercises (both Tifttin and English) in 
about eighty Lessons, illustrating the grammatical forms and the simpler principles 
of syntax. Synonymes and Uules of Quantity are introduced from the first. The 
amount of illustrative matter in exercises for reading and writing or oral practice 
is very large, including portions of Viri Romjs, and Woodford's Epitome of the 
FiKit Book of CsBsar. Full Vocabularies (prepared by R. F. Penkell) accompany 
the book, with questions for examination and review of the grammar. 

The Lessons have been entirely rewritten, considerably simplified, and more 
carefully graded. With each lesson, definite directions have been given in regard 
to the amount of the grammar to be learned. By decreasing the exercises to be 
translated into English, space has been given to increase correspondingly the 
amount to be put into Latin. Some instruction on the formation of words has 
been given, and the references to the grammar on tliat subject largely increased. 
The vocabularies have also been carefully revised. 
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BCADVIG'S LATIN GBAMBCAB. CarefoIIj rerised by 

Thomas A. Thacher, Tale College. 12mo. Hmlf morocco. 617 pages S2.40 $8.00 
A book of the verj highest authority in Latin Syntax, and admirably adapted to 
the wants of Teachers and College Classes. 

I7EW LATIN* METHOD : a Manual of Instruction in Latin 

on the Basis of a Latin >Ietbod prepared by J. H. Allen and J. B. 

Greemouoh. 12aio. Cloth. 244 pages 1.20 l.£0 

The '^ New Method '* contains : 1. About thirty Klehsmtart Lsobokb on lA« 
forms of the language^ and the eouRtructions suggested by the definitions of esses, 
moods, etc., accompanied by full Paradigms, and Kxercises in Latin and English, 
with partial Tocabularies. N. B. This portion of the hook can be used independ' 
tntly of the Grammar^ and is sufflcient for a course of about a year's study. 
2. ComTBUCTiOMS Of Syntax symmetrically grouped, with full references to 
the Orammar, each topic being illustrated by numerous ezampl^-s, with ezercisca 
te be rendered into Latin, so as to make a full elementary manual of Latin Compo* 
tition.^Z. On Rbadino Latin: brief sections on the Latin Sentence, with ex- 
amples of anaylds and translation ; the Derivation of Words ; and Beading at 
Sight. —4. Bkadino Lkssons, with Vocabularies, and Tabular list of Synonymea. 

THE LATIN VEBB. Illustrated by the Sanskrit By G. H. 

Parkhvbbt. 12mo. Cloth. fi6 pages M M 



WHITE'S JUiaOR STUDENT'S LATIN-ENGLISH 

USXICON. Square 1^0. 662 pages. Morocco back . . . $240 $&00 

Sheep . . . 2.80 3.60 

WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENT'S LATIN-ENGLISH 

AND ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON. By the Ret. J. T. White, D. D., of 
C. C. G. Oxford, lleetor of St. Bfartin, Ludgate, London. EeTlaed Edition. 

Square 12mo. 1058 pages. Sheep 8.60 4.50 

*' The present work aims at furnishing in both its parts a sufficiently extensive 
Tocabulary for ail practical purposes. The Latin words and phrases are in all cases 
followed by the name of some standard Latin writer, as a guaranty of their author- 
ity ; and as the work is of a strictly elementary character, the conjugation of the 
Terbs and the genders and genitive cases of the substanttves are unif<Mmly added. 
In the preparation of this portion of the book, Dr. Whitk has had the assistance of 
some of the beat scholars both of Oxford and Cambridge." — Gtiardian* 

WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENT'S ENGLISH-LATIN 

LEXICON. Square 12mo. Sheep. 392 pages 2.00 2.60 

We have contracted with Messrs. Longmans, Green, k Co., of London, for the 
•ole agency in this country for the above Latin Lexicons, and sliaU endeavor to meet 
tha demanda of the trada. 
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